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THE extracts which we give in the Bibliografy 
from Mr. Hubbard’s and Mr. Seaver’s letters 
bring up again the still-vexed question of fiction or 
no fiction (or how much fiction) in public libraries. 
Will it ever be settled? We doubt it; for its set- 
tlement would require that all people should take 
the same view of the proper objects of libraries, 
and should have the same feelings toward fiction ; 
whereas now there is the greatest diversity, from 
the extreme puritanism which holds cards, danc- 
ing, and novels, in all their forms and under all 
conditions, in utter abhorrence, through various 
degrees of mild aversion or mild contempt to dis- 
criminating approval and temperate enjoyment, 
and, finally, to complete absorption in them. The 
fact that there are persons in the last stage is made 
an excuse for the first, as drunkenness is the justi- 
fication of teetotalism. For our own part, we can- 
not assent to the exclusive theory. It generally 
rests, we believe, on an ignorance of the character 


of fiction—the misdeeds of some writers bringing 
condemnation on a whole class. It also proceeds, 
in part, from a misconception of the needs and 
capacities of human nature. 

That reading of fiction alone, or in excess, does 
incapacitate for serious study requiring attention, 
is undoubted; that occasional reading of fiction 
not only does not do this, but actually, by cultivat- 
ing the imagination, increases the power to derive 
profit from serious study, is equally certain. The 
whole good of historical research comes from apply- 
ing the imagination to dry facts and thereby giving 
them life. It is not of the slightest importance 
to any man, or to the world, to know that Rameses 
g9th reigned from B. C. 10,000 to B. C. 9050, 
and not, as some erroneous Egyptologist may have 
asserted, from B. C. 9000 to B. C. 8050. It is only 
worth while to investigate such points because they 
go to form a skeleton, which some one may here- 
after inspire with life. But it is of value to know 
what manner of man the king was, and what man- 
ner of men his subjects were, and to form a dra- 
matic conception of their mode of life and ways of 
thinking and feeling. And the formation of that 
conception depends upon a faculty which can be 
cultivated by a judicious use of works of imagina- 
tion—poetical, dramatic, fictitious. Total abstinence 
is folly; it is simply throwing away a good tool, 
not using, as one might say,a means of grace. 
But, on the other hand, novel-reading undirected, 
accompanied by no thought of improvement, carried 
to excess, is in danger of doing more harm than 
good. And here comes in the new idea of the 
librarian, according to which he is not a mere per- 
petual writer, nor a book-watchman, nor a registry 
clerk, but a professor of bibliografy, or better still, 
a teacher of reading, and, so far as he can be, an 
intellectual adviser, a mental doctor for his town. 
And since the librarian has been found insufficient 
to fulfill all these functions, here is where comes 
in the newly devised codperation of librarian and 
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school-master, and the equally desirable codperation 
of librarian and pastor. Indeed, here is a work in 
which all the educated portion of a town can take a 
part. Ithas been insisted very justly that the respon- 
sibility for the reading of the young rests not with 
the library, but with the parents. They alone, it is 
said, know the nature of their children—they alone 
are aware that this one is so sluggish that he posi- 
tively needs the most sensational reading to stir 
him up and put some spirit into him, while that 
one, of a nervous, excitable disposition, must be 
carefully guarded against the very books that will 
do most good to the other. They alone have the 
knowledge and the authority, both of which the li- 
brarian lacks; they then should direct the children’s 
reading, and the library should simply supply it, 
as the apothecary furnishes all sorts of drugs, 
among which the doctor selects what will suit this 
patient and that patient. It is a question, however, 
how many parents understand their children’s 
characters as well as this implies, and it is certain 
that a majority of them have no such acquaintance 
with literature as would fit them for directing their 
children’s reading. The natural inference is that 
since there is no one on whom the responsibility 
can rest, it is better that the young should not have 
access to the whole of a public library, but should 
have a library of their own, which is, in substance, 
Mr. Hubbard’s idea. For a city library, where 
personal influence cannot be pervasive, this is 
perhaps best; in a country town, however, 
separation of departments is difficult and super- 
vision of individual reading is possible. The 
grammar-school master knows every boy and girl 
in town, and, by some such methods as those in- 
troduced at the Wells School, he can secure an 
influence over their reading, and at least put them 
on the right track. Indeed, when this matter of 
school and library codperation is fully understood 
and put in practice, they will be on the right track 
before they come to him. Then there will not be 
so much complaint of excessive reading of bad 
fiction; for the true way to keep out evil is to oc- 
cupy its place beforehand with what is good. 


Mr. HuBBARD proposes an examining commit- 
tee to decide what books shall be admitted into the 
Boston Public Library. In ordinary libraries, we 
take it, this work is done by the Library Commit- 
tee. How careful their examinations are and what 
are their criteria of judgment we do not know. 
Probably there is a great difference in both, in 
different towns. But there is a body, and has been 


for some years,—the“ Ladies’ Commission,” —which 
examines books with very great care, so that any- 
thing which secures their approval may be confi- 
dently accepted by any of the class of libraries for 
which they work. This is a small class, to be 
sure,— Unitarian Sunday-schools,—but they do not 
absolutely confine themselves to Sunday-school 
books, and we have thought it well worth while to 
secure the monthly publication of their lists for 
the service of our readers. If there are other 
similar bodies, we shall try to obtain their lists also. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. S: R. Warren, Acting 
Librarian to the Bureau of Education, has resigned 
his position, to take effect April 1. His services 
as chief, editor of the “Special report on libra- 
ries ” will be remembered by all librarians with 
gratitude. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


PusBiic LIBRARY, TAUNTON, MASss., 
Feb. 26, 1881. 

From time to time I have observed the sheep 
backs of my Congressional publications falling or 
rubbing off on the slightest pressure. These books 
are placed on the upper shelves, ten and twelve feet 
from the floor of the Library. The other day a 
young naturalist* of this city took out one and on 
aying it down on a table at home, a num- 
ber of beetles, accompanied by a larger insect 
known to prey on them, escaped, with the excep- 
tion of three, from under the open back. I send 
you a drawing, made by my friend, of one of the 
beetles, magnified about sixteen 
times under the glass. The paper 
with which the back is lined was 
# untouched, showing that, if the 
beetles are the culprits, they think 
there is nothing like leather. 
Whether they prefer dry literature 
does not appear, and I leave the whole question, 
whether the insects are responsible for the weak- 
ness in the back from which so many books are 
suffering, for your scientific readers to determine. 
Dr. Alcott’s “ Forty Years in the Wilderness ” 
is attracting a new class of readers. A pious lady 
of this city lately called for it at the Library, 
nothing doubting it contained something suited to 

her taste. C. A. 


THE ACADEMY AND THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


For independent criticism and trustworthy intel- 
ligence the Academy is unimpeachable. Hence, 
the writer of this had cause to wince under the 
following censure: “The double number of, the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for September-October con- 


* Master Harrie G. White, a 14, already, I think, a 


recognized correspondent of the 
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tains a very full abstract of the proceedings of the 
Edinburgh meeting of the Library Association, 
which is, however, disfigured by the usual mis- 
og Surely, even American librarians might 
expected to know what are the initials of the 
leading librarians in this country.” It is only in 
justice to the.“ American librarians,” and to the for- 
mer editors of the LIBRARY JOURNAL, that he who 
was solely responsible for the issue referred to, 
should face the rebuke, although no opportunity is 
given him to verify the extent of his offense. 
Now, while claiming on behalf of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL that incompetent and careless editing 
has not been its distinguishing feature, he is far 
from claiming that it has been exceptionally free 
from typographical and other errors. A journal 
in which proper names form so large a proportion 
of its contents, and which must depend for its 
information on so many sources at home and 
abroad, is liable to err in initials. In printing the 
proceedings of the Edinburgh meeting, the pub- 
lisher (then ed. fro éem.) felt justified in fully trust- 
ing his source of information. The entire abstract 
was prepared by an English librarian, and the 
bulk of copy consisted of printed extracts. Possi- 
bly too much trust was placed in the Edinburgh 
journals or—in the American printers. The 
LIBRARY JOURNAL by no means gathers its news 
in whatever shape or from whatever source it may 
come. For, with all its implicit faith in the gen- 
eral correctness of its English contemporaries, it 
would have hesitated to quote, verbatim et litera- 
tim, from the Academy for February 26, that “ Mr. 
Secretary Zwarts has advised the United States 
Government,” etc., etc., or that “ Messrs. Ley- 
poldt and Holt, of New York, have,” etc.,etc. Of 
course, it was easy for the writer, in this country, to 
detect error. No. 1—clearly a “misprint”; and 
natural for him, being personally concerned, to be 
startled by error No. 2—clearly not a misprint. 
In making these remarks on some errors which 
he happened to notice in a certain issue of the 
Academy, he wishes to convey no other moral 
than that even the most punctilious and conscien- 
tious journal cannot absolutely guard against the ills 
of hurried journalism. Nothing could justify him 
in pronouncing sentence “disfigured by the usual 
misprints.” Having been a reader of the Academy 
since its establishment, he would be the first to 
defend it against any such inference. 


THE ANNEX LIBRARY. 


AN APPEAL FOR BOOKS OF REFERENCE FROM THE 
GIRLS AT HARVARD. 


THE young ladies now studying in Cambridge, 
who have been deprived of the use of reference 
books in the college library, are desirous of form- 
ing a reference library of their own. Through the 
kindly efforts of Colonel Higginson and others a 
beginning has been made. Books of reference, 
the works of the standard English authors, works 
on history and mental philosophy, are urgently 
needed. In fact, hardly any Gok bearing on 
college work would come amiss. It is trusted 


that this appeal will not be made in vain to the 


generous liberality of the city of New York, a 
number of whose daughters are here as students. 
And for those who believe in the higher education 
of woman there is no fitter opportunity to show 
their faith by their works. 

All gifts will be credited to their donors, and 
contributions, either of books or money, will be 
gratefully received at Annex Library, corner of 
Garden street and Appian Way, Cambridge, 
Mass. E. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 12, 1881. 

—N. Y. Ev. Post, Feb. 14. 


[The various statements which have been made 
regarding the use of the Harvard Library 
by the ladies of the “Annex” are, most 
of them, misleading, and some of them untrue. 
The “ Annex ” is not a department of the univer- 
sity; and its members enjoy such use of the 
library as any other respectable resident of Cam- 
bridge enjoys, 2. ¢.,a use not interfering with the 
rights of those for whom the library is main- 
tained—no more, no less. The directors of the 
“ Annex” have not asked for anything more ; and 
are quite content with thestatus in which the “ An- 
nex’ is placed. Exceptional circumstances have 
been just as much considered in their case as in 
the case of other special students. Mere member- 
ship of the “Annex ” does not constitute a special 
claim, and its managers do not wish that it 
should. } 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 


“ Tue British Museum,” says the London Acade- 
my for January 15, “has got a grant from the 
Treasury, not only to print the entries of all their 
fresh books for their Catalogue, but also some of 
their old ones. The work will have to be done 
gradually, and the volumes of the Catalogue first 
put into type will be those gorged ones that read- 
ers know so well, of original width at the back, but 
swelling to double breadth in the middle through 
additional entries. Printing their titles will bring 
them to a tenth of their present unwieldy bulk. 
The process will, of course, include the printing, 
from time to time, of important headings, such as 
‘ Shakspere’ (the Catalogue rightly spells the name 
as Shakspere generally wrote it), ‘ Homer,’ ‘ Dante,’ 
etc. ; and itis probable that these sections will be 
issued for separate sale, as, though the Museum 
collection is not complete under any one head, 
students all over the world will be glad to know 
what editions the National Library has. More- 
over, when gaps in a collection are widely known 
to exist they have a better chance of getting filled 
up. The list which has been prepared by Mr. G. 
W. Porter, of the ‘ Bibliographies, Classified Cata- 
logues, and Indexes,’ placed in the extra cases 
in the British Museum reading-room, has been 
printed by order of the trustees, and will be issued 
to the public immediately.” 
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SERIAL STORIES. 


Contributions toward an index (alphabetical by 
authors) of serial stories contained in bound 
vols. of leading periodicals. 


BY W. I. FLETCHER, 


HAVING compiled the following list for my own 
use, it seems to me that it may be worth the space 
it will occupy in the LIBRARY JOURNAL. Any 
librarian can transfer its references to his own 
catalogue in a few hours, and will find them of use 
in various ways. 

I am aware that these references are already car- 
ried into some of our best catalogues, but I think 
they are nowhere published in a form likely to be 
of so much use to so large a number as the present. 
For the suggestion of this list, and for great help 
in its preparation, I am indebted to the admirable 
catalogue of the — library of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England, recently prepared by Mr. W. John 

aggerstrom, the indefatigable librarian of that 
institution. Iam now preparing a similar list of 
the serials published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, which I will furnish to the LiBRARY 
JOURNAL, if desired, to supplement the present list. 

This list embraces the serials published in the 
following sets: Atlantic, Harper, Living Age, and 
Scribner, to 1880 inclusive; Old and New, and 
Putnam, ee yd. All the Year Round, Black- 
wood, Cornhill, Fortnightly, Fraser, Good Words, 
Household Words, Macmillan, and Temple Bar, to 
1879 inclusive. 

The abbreviations will doubtless be self-explan- 


atory. 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 18, 1881. 
Aldrich, T. B. Prudence Palfrey. A7/. 33. 


Stillwater tragedy. Add. 45, 6. 
Alexander, M/rs. See Hector, Annie F. 


113-5. 
Three bathers. Corn. 30, 1. 
White win Harp. 59-61. 
Blackmore, R. D. Alice Lorraine. Blackw. 115-7. LLAge, 
12I- 


Cradock Nowell. Macm. 12-4. 


Erema. Corn. 34-6. Harp. 54, 5. 
Maid of Sker. Blackw. 110-2. LLAge, 111-4. 
, H. H. Falconberg. Scrid. 16, 7. 


Gunnar. Ad. 32. 
Braddon, M. E. Aurora Floyd. 7Bar, 4-7. 
Doctor's wife. TBar, 10-3. 
Marchmont. 7Zar, 7-10. 
ir Jasper. 7Bar, 13-6. 
Vixen. All Year R. 41, 2. 
Broughton, R. Good-bye. 7 Bar, 32-5. 
Red asarose. 7 Bar, 26-8. 
Bulwer-Lytton, Sir E. L. Caxtons. Blackw. 63-6. 
Caxtoniana. Blackw. 91-4. 
My novel. Blackw. 68-73. LLAge, 27-36. Harp. 


1-6. 
Parisians. Blackw. 112-5. LLAge, 116-20. 
Strange story. Adi Year R. s, 6. 
What will he do. Bilackw. 81-5. 
Burnand, * C. My time. Macm. 27-9. Old & New, 
7 8. 


Burnett, F. H. Haworth’s. Macm. 38-40. Scribd. 
17, 8. 
Scrib. 19, 22. 
That lass 0’ Lowrie’s. Scrid. 12-4. 
Cable, G. W. Grandissimes. Scrib. 19-20. 
Chesebro’, C. Foe in the household. 23-4. 
Collins, W. Armadale. Corn. 10-3. Harp. 30-3. 
Dead secret. HoWords, 15. LiAge, 52-4. 
Dream woman. 7Bar, 42, 3. 
Moonstone. Ad Year R. 19, 20. 
New Magdalen. 7Bar, 36-8. Harp. 45, 6. 
Two destinies. 7Bar, 46-8. 
Woman in white. AZ Year R. 2, 3. 
County family. LLAge, 102, 3. 


Craik, D. M. Brave lady. Macm. 20, 1. Harp. 38-40. 
Hannah. LLAge, 103-11. 
Laurel bush. GWords,17. Harp. 53. 


Mistress and maid. GWords, 3. Harp. 24-6. LLAge, 


74> 5 
My LaF and I. GWords,15. Harp. 48, 
Woman’s kingdom. GWords,9. Harp. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. Har. 58, 9. 
Davis, Mrs. R. H. Story of to-day. Adz. 8, 9. 
Earthen pitchers. Scr7d. 7. 
De Forest, J. W. Honest John Vane. Adz. 32. 
Kate Beaumont. AZ. 27, 8.~* 
De Mille, J. American baron. Harp. 42-4. 
Comedy of terrors. AZz/. 29, 30. 
Dodge club. Har. 35. 
Living link. Har. 48, 9. 
Detlef, C. Clemence d’Orville. LLAge, 103. 
Dickens, C. Bleak house. 4-7. 
Great expectations. Adi Year R. 4, 5. 
Hard times. HoWords, 9. 
Little Dorrit. Harp. 12-5. 
Our mutual friend. Har. 29, 
Tale of two cities. AW Year R. 1, 2. 
Uncommercial'traveler. AZ Vear R. 2-4, 9, t0. 
Edwardes, Mrs. A. Archie Lovell. T7Bar, 16-9. 
Blue stocking. 50, 1. 
et. ZBar, 52, 3. 
TBar, 42-5. 
Ought we to visither? 7Bar, 31-4. 
Stephen Lawrence. 7 Bar, 20-3. 
Susan Fielding. 7 Bar, 25-8. 
Vagabond heroine. 7 Bar, 37, 8. 
Vivian the beauty. 7Bar, 
Edwards, Amelia B. Debenham’s vow. GWords, to. 
Half a million. AZ Year R. 13, 4. 
Edwards, M. Betham. Kitty. 7 Bar, 23-6. 
Sylvestres. GWords, 12. 


116-8. 
Garrett, Occupations of a retired life. LLAge, 95 
Gaskell, E. C. Cousin Phillis. Corn. 8, 9. tbAge b 
Lizzie Leigh. HoWords, 1. 
My Lady Ludlow. HoWords, 18. LLAge, 58, 9. 
North and south. HolWords, ro. 
Wives and daughters. LLAge, 85-8. 
ig, G. R. Country curate. lackw. 18, 9. 
ubaltern. Blackw. 17, 8. 
Hale, E. E. Philip Nolan's friends. Scrzd. r1, 2. 
Ten times one is ten. ld ew, I. 
Ups and downs. Old & New, 4-7. 
Lady Lee’s widowhood. Slackw. 73, 4. 
37-9. 
Hardy, T. Far from madding crowd. Corn. 29, 30. LL Age, 


120-4. 
Hand of ‘Ethelberta. Corn. 32, 3. 
Return of the native. Har. 57, 8. 
Harte, F. Bret. Gabriel Conroy. Scv7zd. 11, 2. 
Hawthorne, J. Garth. Harg. 51-4. 
Sebastian Strome. AZ Fear R. 42, 3. 
Hawthorne, N. Septimius. A 7. 373°, 
Hector, A. F. (Mrs. diexander). Her dearest foe. LLA ge, 


Wooing ot, 7Ba 
‘ooing o’t. 35-9. 
Higginson, T. Ww Malbone Au. 


A Arthur Bonnicastle. Scv2d. 6. 
Story of Sevenoaks. Scvid. 9-11. 


| 
| 
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Auerbach, B. Country-house on the Rhine. LLA ge, 99-102. 
+ Aytoun, W. E. Norman Sinclair. Biackw. 87-90. 
Baker, W. M. Mose Evans. Aw. 33. E. Roxy. 15, 6. 
New Piet. Harp. 3 Erckmann-Chatrian, 47M. Story of the plebiscite. Corn. 
Barham, R. H. y cousin Nicholas. Blackw. 35-7. 24,5. LLAge, 112, 3. 
Black, W. Green pastures. LLAge, 
Macleod of Dare. Macm. 33-5. LLAge, 136-8. 
Marriage of Moira Fergus. Cor. 31. 
Princess of Thule. Macm. 27-9. 
Strange adventuresof a phaeton. MMacm. 25-7. LLAge, 
Bo 
| 
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oey, 477s. © Allornotung. Ad Year R. 42, 2. 
q Griffith’s double. Adi Year R. 35, 6. 
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Holmes, O. W. Guardian a Atl. 19, 20. 
Professor's sto’ Atl. 5 
Howells, W. D. C ance 31. 
Foregone conclusion. A ¢/. 34. 
Lady of the Aroostook. A#. 42, 3. 
Private theatricals. <A 
Their wedding journey. Av. 
Ingelow, J. Fated to be free. GiWords, 16. LLAge, 124-6. 
Irene the All. 43, 4. 
Off the Skelligs. ZLLA ge, 112-5. 
Sarah de Berenger. LL ge, 141, 2. 
James, H., Jr. American. Adv. 37-9. 
Europeans. Ati. 42, 
Roderick Hudson. dn 35, 
Washington Square. Harp. 61,2. Corn. 41. 
K Annie. Castle Daly. Macm. 
“Doubting heart. Macm. 6 LL Age 141-3. 
C. Hereward. 
ypatia. Fras. 45~ 
Water babies. ‘eon. 6,7. LLAge, 75. 
Yeast. Fras. 38. 
Lawrence, G. A. Anteros. 52, 3. 
Barren honor. Fras. 64, 5. 
Sword and gown. Fras. 59, 60. 
Le Fanu, J. S. Bird of passage. TBar, 29. 
Lost name. Z7Bar, 20-3. 
Tenants of Malory. LLAge, 94 
Lever,C. Bramleighs. Corn. LL Age, 96-9. 
Day’s ride. Ad Year R. 3, 4. 
Fortunes of Glencore. LLA ge, 47-53. 
Lord Kilgobbin. Corz. 22-5. 
Maurice Tiernay. Harp. 1-4. 25-33. 
Rent inacloud. Ad Year R. 11 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke. Blackw. 97-100. LLA ge, 85-91. 
That boy of Norcott’s. Corn. 6-8. 
Tony Butler. Blackw. 94-7. LLAge, 79-84. 
Lewes, Mrs. G. H. Daniel Deronda. Har. 52, 3. 
Romola. Corn. 6-8. Harp. 25-7. 
y enemy’s daughter. ‘arp. 38, 9. 
MacDonald, G. Guild court. GWords, 8. 
Marquis of Lossie. 
Vicar’sdaughter. Old & Ni 
Wilfrid Cumbermede. Scrib. “© LAge, 107-31. 
Macleod, N. Old lieutenant. GWords, 2. 
Starling. GWords,8. LLAge, 93. 
Macquoid, K. S. Doris > 7 LLAge, 135, 6. 
fatty. Macm. 23-5 Age, 110, t. 
Manning, Anne. Deborah’s diary. ae 25-7. 
Household of Sir T. More. Har. 23 
Mary Powell. LLAge, 22-4. 
Marsh-Caldwell, A. Arnold. 25, 6. 
Melville, G. J. W. Di by Grand. Fras. 44 
General Bounce. as. 49, 5°. 
Good for nothing. Fras. 63, 4 
Holmby House. Fras. 59-61. LLAge, 61-4. 
Interpreter. LLA ge, 52-5. 
Kate Coventry LLAge, 48, 9. 
Uncle 7Bar, 39-42. 
bsg ose. Fortn. 7-9. 
Melville, H. Israel Potter. Pat. 4, 5. 
Meredith, Geo. Adventures of Harry Richmond. Corn. 
22-4. 
Beauchamp’s Fortn. 22-4. 
Vittoria. Fortn. 3-6. 
Mitchell, D.G. Dr. Johns. Az. 15-17. 
Norton, Mrs. C. E. S. OldSir Douglas. Macm. 13-6. 
Oliphant, Ms. M. At his gates. GWords, 13. Scrib. 3-5. 
Athelings. Blackw. 79-81. LLAge, 50-4. 
Brownlows. Blackw. ror~3- LLA ge, 92-6. 
Carita. Corn. 33-6. LLAge, 130-4. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: 
Miss Marjoribanks. Blackw. 97. LLA ge, 84-9. 
Perpetual curate. Blackw. 93-6. LLAge, 77-82. 
Rector and doctor’s family. y natty 90,1. LLAge, 


71, 2. 
Salem chapel. Blackw. 91-3. LLAge, 73-6. 
Curate in charge. Macm. 32,3. LLAge, 127, 8. 
He that will not. 41-3. ge, 143-6. 

Innocent. LZLAge, 117, 8. 
— LLA ge, 104-6. 

atie Stewart. Blackw. 72. LLAge, 36. 
Madonna Mary. GWords,7. LLAge, 88-91. 
Rose in June. Corn. 29,30. LLAge, 121, 2. 


Son of the soil. Macm. 9-11. LLAge, 80-5. 


Story of Valentine. a 115-7. LLAge, 120-4. 
Whiteladies. GWords, 1 
Within the precincts. Jal 37-90. LLAge, 136-8. 
Young Musgrave. Macm. PA ye 
Zaidee. Blackw. 76-8. LL 44-8 
Palfrey, S. H. Katharine Morne. At 18, 9- 
Parr, L. Adam and Eve. LLAge, 144-7. 
Dorothy Fox. ZLLA ge, 104-7. 
Prescotts of Pamphillon. GWords, 14. LLAge, 117, 8. 
Perkins, F. B. Scrope. Old & New, 7-10. 
Philleo, C. W. Twice married. Putn. s, 6. 
Polko, E. She writes. Old & New, 1, 2. 
uincy, E. Wensley. Pxém. 2. 
eade, C. Griffith Gaunt. 16-8. 
Put yourself in place. Corn. 19-22. 
Simpleton. 
Very hard A Fear 9, 10. 
Woman hater. Harf. 5 
Reuter, F. His little serene ti mess. LLAge, 116. 
Seed-time and harvest. LE Age, 108-10. 
Ruffini, J. Carlino. ZLZAge, 104, 5. 
Vincenzo. Macm. 6-9. 
,G. A. Quite alone. AW Year R. 11, 12. 
Seven sons of Mammon. 73Bar, 1~4. 
Sartoris, A. Week in a French country-house. Lng, 93- 
Savage, W. M. Woman of business. Fort. 11-3. 
Scott, M. Cruise of the Midge. a 29-34. 
Tom Cringle’s log. Blackw. 34-6 
Slip in the fens. acm. 2 LL Age, 116, 7. 
Smedley, M. Maiden aunt. LAge, 15, 6. 
Story of a family. LLAge, 17-24. 
Stowe, H. B. Agnes of Sorrento. Atl. 7-9. Corn. 3~5. 
Minister's wooing. Afi. 2-4. 
Oldtown fireside stories. Av. 25, 6. 
Pink and whitetyranny. Old & New, 2-4. 
Taylor, B. Joseph and his friend. Adz. 25, 6. 
Thackeray, Miss A. T. Biuebeard’s keys. Corn. 33. 
Dacapo. Harp. 56. LLAge, 135. 
From an island. Corn. 18, 9. 
ack the giant-killer. Cora. 16, 7. 
fiss Angel. Corn. 31. LLAge, 124, 5- 
Old Kensington. Corn. 25-7. Harp. 45, 6. 
Story of Elizabeth. Corn. 6, 7. 
Village on the cliff. Cor. 14, 5. 
Thackeray, W. M. Adventures of Philip. Corn. 3-6. 
arp. 22-5. 
Barry Lyndon. Fras. 29, 
Denis Duval. Corn. 9. arp. 28, 9. 
Great Hog diamond. Fras. 
Lovell ace widower. Corn. 1. Harp. 20, 1. 
Newcomes. Harp. 9-11. 
Roundabout papers. Corn. 1-7. 
Shabby genteel story. vas. 21, 2. 
Virginians. Har. 17-9. 
Trafton, Adeline. Hisinheritance. Scribd. 14-6. 
therine Earle. Scrid. 7, 8. 
Trollope, A. American senator. Pay 
Belton estate. ortn. 1-3. Age, 
Brown, Jones, and 45 
Claverings. Corn. 13-5. LLAge, 88-92. 
Eustace diamonds. Fortn. 16-9. 
Framley parsonage. Corn. 1 am: 
Golden lionof Granpére. GWords, 13. Harp. 44, 5. 
Harry Heathcote of Gang LLAge, 120. 
Is he Popenjoy? Ad? Year R. 39-41. 
Lady Anna. Fortn. 19-21. 
Linda Tressel. Blackw. 102,3. LLAge, 95-7. 
Nina Balatka. Blackw.100,1. LLAge, 91. 
Orley farm. Harp. 22-6. 
Phineas Finn. LZA ge, 95-101. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. acm. 2, 3. 
Small house at Allington. Corn. 6-9. Harp. 25-9. 
Way we live now. Old & New, 9-11. 
Why Frau Frohmann raised her A fos GWords, 18. 
F. E. Charming Rellow. All Year R. 


Mabel’s s progress. All Year R. 15, 6. 
Veronica. All Year R. 20, t. 

Trollope, T. A. Leonora Casaloni. Fortn. 9, to. 
Lindisfarn chase. LLAge, 81, 2 

Turgeneff, 1. Fatalist Old & New, 9. 

Tytler, Sarah. Bride’ pass. GWords, 20. LLAge, 141, 2. 
Cast in the wagon. GWords, 3. 
Lady Bell. GWords, 14. 
Noblesse oblige. GW ords, 10. 
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What she came through. GWords, 17. LLAge, 


129-32. 
Verne, J. island. Scrid. 7-10. 
Verney, Lady. Lettice Lisle. Corn. 18, 9. LLAge, 99-101. 
Stone Edge. Corn. 15, 6. 
Walford, L. B. Pauline. Slackw. 121,2. LLAge, 133, 4- 
Warren, S. Diary of a physician. Blackw. 28-32,35,40,42. 
Ten thousand a year. Slackw. 46-50. 
A.D. T. Zerub Throop’s experiment. Old 
New, 3. 
Yates, E. Black sheep. Adi Year R. 16, 7. 
Broken to harness. 7Bar, 10-3. 
Castaway. Adi Year R. 26, 7. 
Silent witness. AZ Fear R. 33, 4. 
Wrecked in port. Adi Year R. 21, 2. 
Yellow flag. Ad Year R. 27-9. 
Yonge. C. M. Chaplet of Pearls. Macm. 17-9. 
lever woman. LLAge, 82-5. 
Dove in eagle’s nest. Macme. 12, 3. 
Hopes and fears. LLAge, 64-8 


Bibliografp. 


(The extracts made in this department are much condensed, 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 
piece the sentences together. } 


A. Library economy, history, and reports. 
AsTOoR LIBRARY. Recent accessions, Jan. 1881. 
n.p.,n.d. 69 p. D. 
CLEVELAND, (O.) Pus. ScHooL 12th an. 
report. Cleveland, 1880. 16 p. O. 


Added, 2665 v.; total 29,155; issued, 130,443. 
A table of circulation of 10 libraries is given. 


7 
=) ; 
Cincinnati Public Library....... 5-05} 1.06) 2.06) 82.02 
Boston Public Library.......... 5.03} 3-00] 4.04] 74.07 
Chicago Public Library........ 8.85) 4.13) 6.27) 64.40 
Lawrence, Mass., Public Library.| 5.09) 3.07) 4.09] 49.02 
Toledo Public Library.......... 3-13} 2.08) 1.08) 78.03 
Dayton Public Library........ 60} 3.05] 85.00 
Mercantile, San Francisco... ...| 4-02] 70.02 
Odd Fellows’, San Francisco. .. .| 2.80] 77.70 
Young Men’s, Buffalo. ......... 5-47] 75-3% 
Cleveland Public Library....... 6.03] 56.42 


* Includes Travel. 


The Forses Library. (In Springfield Republican, 

Feb. 25.) 30cm. 

The bequest of Judge Forbes, of Northampton, 
will place the library he proposed to found among 
the best endowed libraries of any kind in the coun- 
try. In 1876, but 11 libraries in the country had 
an endowment of $100,000 or over, and three of 
these, the Boston Athenzeum, the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the histori- 
cal library in San Francisco, were special collec- 
tions, rather than hbraries. The Astor library 
had an endowment in 1876 of but $385,000. This 
has been added to in the past year, and the num- 
ber of endowed libraries has been considerably 
increased since 1876; but there are to-day not five 
which enjoy the unbroken income of $150,000 for 
the purchase of books, and, outside of the national 


libraries, there are not many such in the world; so 
that in this particular the Sieuy at Northampton 
ought, with proper management, to become, in the 
best sense, a great reservoir of learning. 

Like most elaborate will-makers, Judge Forbes 
saw fit to burden his bequest with limitations ; but 
he had a right so to do, and he did not go beyond 
his rights in excluding the clergy from the man- 
agement of the library any more than the Philadel- 
phian did who left a library bequest a few years 
ago, and provided that newspapers should be 
rigidly excluded from the shelves. Both these 
devisors showed themselves blind to two great 
moral forces which work for good in modern civil- 
ization, the daily newspaper and the weekly pul- 
pit; but giving on a large scale for the good of the 
public is not yet so frequent that a little eccentric- 
ity cannot be pardoned in its display. In Phila- 
delphia the limitation was remarkable because 
there the press produced its most useful journalist, 
and Judge Forbes framed his limitation in a town 
whose best, and one might almost say solitary, 
claim on the attention of the world of thought 
rests on the fact that a great clergyman, Jonathan 
Edwards, once lived there. 

Of more serious moment is the division which 
udge Forbes made in the fund which he has left. 
he sum of $50,000 was left for a building when a 

$70,000 one already existed in the town, and the 
income of the book-buying fund of $150,c00—or 
$6000 to $9000 a year—may crowd a $50,000 build- 
ing pretty closely in the next generation. But the 
real deficiency, and it is one probably due to the gen- 
erous love of Judge Forbes for books as books, is in 
the provision of but $20,000 for the —— of the 
library. The income on this fund will barely Pay 
the salary of a librarian of average ability; it will 
not begin to supply the services of such a man as 
should be selected to superintend the foundation 
and early growth of a library of the first order. A 
way out of this difficulty, however, will doubtless 
offer in time. Fortunately, except in the exclusion 
of sectarian works, Judge Forbes has laid none 
but general limitations on the purchase of books, 
and his munificent bequest offers the needed oppor- 
tunity to accumulate at Northampton a collection 
which shall be the historical center of this region. 
Many of the needs of a free public library are 
already metin Northampton. The Forbes bequest 
should supplement the present supply with full and 
generous liberality in the spirit and intent of the 
will; but a library whose founder especially pro- 
vides for the purchase of historical works should 
become the chosen deposit of historical records, 
books, pamphlets, and private papers for all this 
region. No library near it can compete with it in 
this service. The endowment of the Berkshire 
Athenzum, $60,000 in 1876, and of the American 
Antiquarian society at Worcester, $80,303. is small 
compared with the new foundation. ‘lhe unfortu- 
nate energy of Henry Stevens, directed largely for 
the benefit of the British Museum, has stripped 
this region of many of its choicest historical treas- 
ures. The student of some phases of Vermont 
history must go to London to study the original 
documents; but the new library, with its long 
purse, and a long-headed librarian, can do much, 
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even now. Northampton should become the place 
to which the future historian of the valley and of 
all the region round about will go to find the mate- 
rials of local history. In the Forbes library should 
be gathered the historical archives of the Connecti- 
cut valley. 


FRIENDS’ FREE LiB., Germantown, Penn. An. 
report, with catalogue of new books. 2. f., 1881. 
20 p. O. 

Added, 452 v.; total, 9774; issued, 13,459. The 
increased use of the library (which possesses, it 
should be remembered, no fiction at all) has com- 
pelled an extension of the time of opening from 33 
to 64 hours a week. 


Gen. Soc. OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN OF 
THE City oF N. Y. 95th an. report. N. Y., 
1881. 39 p. O. 
Library committee’s and librarian’s report, p. 

6-22. Added, 4358 v.; total, Dec. 31, 1880, 61,645; 

issued, 148,037. A free reading-room has been 

established and has had a daily average of over 112 

readers. 

HUBBARD, James M. Novels and story-books: a 
letter to the superintendent of public schools. 
[With Mr. Seaver’s reply.] (In Boston d, Ad- 
vertiser, March 10.) 42 cm, 

After asserting that “the library contains, in 
direct violation of the principle on which it was 
first administered, not only a great mass of trash, 
but also many ‘vapid and sensational productions,’ 
and many books of a directly immoral tendency,” 
and that “ during the last six years ending May 1, 
1880, these books have been circulated 4,342,993 
times, that is, about three-quarters of the entire 
circulation has been of this character,’ and that 
“thereare reasons for supposing that three-quarters 
are read by young people, the greater part of whom 
are pupils in the public schools;” and that, accord- 
ing to his observation and that of others,a very large 
proportion of these are the children of seemingly 
well-to-do parents, that is, persons abundantly able 
to give them all that they require of such reading, 
and that “the reading by our school children of 
this vast number of novels and story-books, good 
and bad, moral and immoral, is an evil of the most 
dangerous and far-reaching character,” he passes to 
suggestions as to a remedy. 

“ First. There should be appointed certain com- 
petent persons to form a board of censors. It 
should be their duty to read all novels and story- 
books, and to examine carefully all the periodicals 
= them, and no book or paper should be 

ought or put into circulation until it had been 
examined by and received the approbation of these 
rsons. 

“ Second. They should carefully examine the 
collection of juveniles and fiction now in the library 
with the view of discovering what books are fit, 
and what books are not fit, to be put into the hands 
of any child. The former class, the books which 
are perfectly harmless, and those to be bought 
hereafter, should be marked in some distinct and 
unmistakable way, as for instance by a red label or 


binding. This examination and designation of 
such books should be extended as soon as prac- 
ticable to the other general divisions of the library. 

“ Third. There should be prepared some cards 
especially for the use of children, of a red color for 
instance, and these should be exchanged for those 
which they now use indiscriminately with the gen- 
eral public. These red cards should only give the 
right to take the books designated by the board of 
censors as harmless in their character and ten- 
dency. 

“ Fourth. A simple annotated catalogue of these 
books should be printed, to be known as the 
‘children’s catalogue.’ 

“ That is, I would form a carefully selected chil- 
dren’s library within the general library, to which 
alone they should have access. By this means the 
responsibility of giving our children reading of an 
injurious character would be taken from the library 
authorities and placed where it properly belongs, 
upon their parents and guardians. 

“ February 26, 1881.’ 

To this Mr. SEAVER replied: “. . . Facts 
within my own observation and the statements 
of many of my associates lead me to think that the 
practice of reading trashy, sensational novels is a 
much more grave and rapidly spreading evil than 
is generally supposed. Some board of mental and 
moral health seems to be needed in these days of 
free books; and it has sometimes seemed to me 
that a stricter supervision might well be exercised 
over the supply of reading matter from our public 
libraries. Many of our teachers chance to be so 
oo that they can observe the character of the 

ooks drawn by their pupils from the Boston pub- 
lic library and its henachen, and they have been 
heard to express their anxiety about the tendency 
and ultimate effect of much of the reading now done 
by our school children. Not that books of a 
‘ directly immoral tendency ’ have been frequently 
noticed, but far too many of them are of the light, 
sensational kind, serving to amuse an idle hour, 
but leaving the mind no better for the amusement. 
Such reading not only wastes time, but it injures 
the mental tone and destroys a taste, which might 
otherwise be developed, for reading of a whole- 
some, invigorating, and elevating kind. To those 
who would gladly look upon the public library as 
an efficient auxiliary in their educational work, the 
appearance of evidence that it is in any degree a 
hindrance cannot but be a source of anxiety. As 
to the remedy for the state of things you describe, 
your suggestions seem to be good, but not far- 
reaching enough. Concerning the necessity of 
competent and efficient censorship there can be no 
question under any circumstances. 

“ But how is the preparation of a special catalogue 
for children going to help the matter? As long as 
there exists in the library a ‘mass of rubbish,’ 
within the reach of ‘children of larger growth,’ 
will not the smaller children get it indirectly ? 
Books of a ‘directly immoral tendency’ clearly 
ought not to be furnished to anybody. 

“The only effectual remedy for the evil would 
seem to be to purge the library at once of all ob- 
jectionable matter, burn all the ‘ trash’ now on the 
shelves, and never allow any more to be put there. 
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If at the same time some systematic efforts can be 
made by parents and teachers, with the assistance 
of the library, to supply the place of this ‘trash’ 
with good ks,—efiorts like that now making 
in the Wells school, for example,—then there will 
be good reason to hope that better tastes and better 
habits of reading may prevail among our pupils. 
“ March 5.” 


The Advertiser editorially remarks: “ There is 
room for all sorts of opinions as to the tendency of 
almost any work of fiction, because such works do 
actually produce opposite impressions upon differ- 
ent po A Let a committee be made up to pass 
iudgment upon even one book, and the chances 
are that while some members will find it entirely 
harmless, and while others will be of opin- 
ion that it would be injurious to a small number of 
readers only, there will be some who will pro- 
nounce it utterly bad. No book which may be of 
evil tendency ought to be placed on the shelves 
and catalogue of a public library, where it is 
accessible to the first school-boy who may be 
attracted by its title. On the other hand, intelli- 
gent persons hold that all fiction intended merely 
to interest and amuse the reader, all that is not 
written with a high moral purpose, all that intro- 
duces the reader to vice, even though the object of 
doing so may be a good one, is positively injurious. 
There are moralists who condemn altogether the 
novels of Dickens and Thackeray because those 
writers sometimes pictured scenes in which the use 
of intoxicating drink is treated with levity rather 
than severity. This will illustrate the difficulty of 
establishing any rule of special censorship over the 
books admitted to and lent from the library, that 
will be generally satisfactory. Yet, beyond ques- 
tion, there should be no occasion for the charge 
that books of a directly immoral tendency are 
freely bought and freely lent. 

“It must not be hastily assumed either that the 
evil of promiscuous and indiscriminate reading by 
the young is of recent origin, or that it has escaped 
the notice and the serious examination of the library 
authorities. In point of fact, it has been discussed 
repeatedly in the annual reports for twenty years 
past. The risk has always been admitted. The 
only questions have been whether or not it was so 
extensive as is supposed; and whether it was in- 
cumbent upon the library authorities, after exer- 
cising due care, as they supposed, in the purchase 
of books, to do more than direct the attention of 
parents and guardians to the proper use to be 
made of them. It appears from the reports that 
the proportion of fiction and juveniles issued from 
the library in 1860 and 1880 was very nearly the 
same. But however great or little success the 
authorities of the library have had in adopting that 
course which would be productive of the least evil, 
there is ample evidence that they have not been 
indifferent to the subject. There was no formal 
opening of the South End branch, and the dedica- 
tion of the Brighton branch was little more than 
the transfer of an existing library to the city; but 
with these exceptions the matter of reading by the 
—_ was discussed at the opening of ail of the 

ranches. Mr. Greenough, in his address at the 


dedication of the East Boston branch, ten years 
ago, emphasized the risk of sending children toa 
library for both sexes and all ages and classes in 
the community, with perfect liberty of selec- 
tion, and with no direction but their own taste 
and inclination. Returning to the subject at 
the dedication of the South Boston branch the 
year following, and repeating the warning, Mr. 
Greenough said:—‘So far as reading is con- 
cerned, no less than in other important impulses of 
daily life, the responsibility belongs to parents and 

uardians, and not to those who provide the intel- 
ectual nutriment which may strengthen and fortify 
one temperament while it depresses or injures 
another,—like the simples of the physician’s pre- 
scriptions, which may build up one physical system 
while they destroy another.’ 

“ The late Mr. Hillard, long one of the trustees 
of the library, at the dedication of the Fellowes 
Athenzum, or Roxbury branch, in 1873, having 
spoken of the diversity of reading tastes for which 
a public library must provide, invoked the codper- 
ation of the fathers and mothers of the community 
in the work of furnishing books for children to 
read. The president of the trustees again dwelt 
upon the subject at the opening of branches in 
Dorchester and Jamaica Plain :—‘ The most earnest 
and zealous patrons of the library,’ he said, ‘ are the 
young and immature. May | be permitted to 
utter a few words of caution upon the uses which 
they may make of books? It is an anxiety natu- 
rally felt by every promoter of free libraries that 
the right book should ge into the right hands ; but 
this is a result entirely beyond general control. 

. . - No influence can be substituted for that of 
the parent or guardian, to whose oversight the 
formation of character and the education are 
intrusted.’ 

“ This vexed question of proper reading for the 
young was also referred to and seriously consid- 
ered in the reports of the visiting committees and 
trustees for nearly every year since the library has 
been administered on its present basis. During 
the year 1878, conferences were held between the 
trustees, the superintendent of schools, and a com- 
mittee of the masters, to see whether a practicable 
system could be devised whereby a better class of 
books could be circulated on their recommendation 
among their pupils,—with what result we are not 
informed. Last year the trustees state that it has 
been their steady aim to elevate the character of 
the books most widely circulated, especially among 
the younger body of readers; and the visiting 
committee of that year, while noting an excess of 
books in the lower hall which come under the 
head of “ bad reading” for the young and inex- 
perienced, recognizes the fact that this class of 
reading is not encouraged by the authorities, that 
its circulation is proportionally less than it has 
been, and that efforts are making to turn the atten- 
tion of readers to more worthy objects.” 


In the Advertiser of the 11th, Mr. T: DwIGHT 
quotes the report of the visiting committee for 
1880, of which he was secretary : 

“¢The lower hall contains an excess of juvenile 
stories and poor novels, which, though not immoral, 
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give such false views of life to the young and inex- 
perienced that they must be considered bad read- 
ing. Their tendency, moreover, is to develop a 
taste for similar and worse literature rather than 
that of a higher grade. The same criticism applies 
in a greater or less degree to most of the branches. 
We are glad to understand that literature of this 
kind is not encouraged by the authorities; that its 
circulation is proportionally less than it has been, 
and that efforts are making to turn the attention of 
readers to more worthy objects; still, we believe 
that more energetic action would be advisable.’ 

* The last sentence is an important one. The re- 
port of the committee attracted, I believe, the usual 
amount of attention—that is to say, none at all. 
Mr. Hubbard has done a good work in bringing 
the matter before the public. This question has 
been touched on again and again by members of 
the board of trustees and by visiting committees, 
but no radical attempt at reform has been made. 
I am sure, from what I have seen, that the amount 
of trash put in circulation by the public library is a 
real evil that deserves serious treatment.” 


LIVERPOOL FREE P. L., efc. 28th an. report. 


Liverpool, 1881. 27 p. O. 

Ref. Lib.: Added, 2575 v.; total, 72,406; issued, 
577,772 and 279,031 periodicals. 

Lending Libraries: Added, 1180 v. ; total, 43,- 
285; issued, 436,415. “The electric light has 
been adopted in the Picton Reading Room, with 
advantage. It is probable that this will ultimately 
be applied in other portions of the building.” 


MALDEN P. L. 3d an. report. Boston, 1881. 


15 p. O. 

Added, 599 v.; total, 6112; issued, 45,702 (fic- 
tion, 70.19 percent). “ The statistics of circulation 
are but inadequate exponents of the work which 
the Library is doing. For, by such statistics the 
preponderance of the use of fiction is forced upon 
the mind in a greatly exaggerated form; and the 
do not show that, while a novel may claim a vend 
er’s attention but two or three days at the most, 
the volume of a higher class is seldom returned 
before the limit of the time for which it is loaned, 
and is carefully read, and perhaps studied, for as 
many weeks as the other has occupied days. Nor 
can these statistics present an idea of the unascer- 
tainable work which is done by means of the refer- 
ence books in the reading-room and the magazines 
and papers upon the reading-table. . . . Works 
treating of fine and industrial art and art criticism 
have been freelycirculated. It has been suggested 
that the apparent success of the evening drawing- 
school is due, in a great measure, to the previous 
teachings of the Public Library. But two 
cases of wilful defacement have been observed 
since the Library was opened (sixteen months, 
with a circulation of nearly 70,000 volumes).” 


WIGAN FREE P. L. 3d report. Wigan, 1881. 
15 p. O. 


Added 942 v.; total, 24,201; issued, 57,748. 
“The news room still remains the most pop 


branch of the library. The small library of books 
of reference, placed there in 1878, for the use of 
the public, without any supervision whatever, is 
still quite perfect, but many of the books are now 
nearly worn out from constant use.’’ 


WIsconsIN STATE HisToricat Soc. 27th an. 
report. #. 31 p. O. 
Added, 1884 v., 2707 pm. and doc.; total, 90,- 
773 Vv. and pm. 


c. Bibliografy. 

BIBLIOGRAFIA romana; notizie della vita e delle 
opere degli scrittori romani dal sec. 11 fino ai 
nostri giorni. Vol. 1. Roma, 1880. 173 + 266 
p- 4°. 

Darp, Ze davon. Bibliographie historique de la 
ville de Saint-Omer. Arras, Sueur-Charruey, 
1880. gop. 8°. (50 copies.) 


Un Ev£QuE bibliophile. (In Za Flandre, Sept. 
1880.) 


GoovaeErts, Alph. Histoire et bibliographie de 
la typographie musicale dans les Pays-Bas. 
Anvers, P: Kockx, 1880. -+ 9 phototypes. 
6.60 f. 


GRACKLAUER, O.  Verzeichniss sa&mmtlicher 
Schriften iib. Marinewesen u. Schifffahrtskunde, 
Schiffsbau, Seerecht, Seegesetze, Instructionen, 
Consularwesen, Seeversicherung, Handels- u. 
Kriegsmarine, Seekrieg, Unfille, Rettungswesen, 
Physik d. Meeres, Ebbe u. Fluth, Strémgn., 
Seekarten, etc., welche 1855-80 im deutschen 
Buchhandel erschienen sind. In 50 Rubriken 
systematisch zusammengestellt. Leipzig, Grack- 
lauer, 1880. 4-+ 79 p. 8°. 1.50 m. 


Hovuzeav, J.C. Bibliographie générale de I’as- 
tronomie, ou Catalogue méthodique des ouvrages, 
des mémoires, et des observations astronomiques 
publiés depuis l’origine de l’imprimerie jusqu’en 
1880. Tome 2: Mém. et notices insérés dans 
les collections académiques et les revues. te fasc. 
Brux., 1880. 258 p. 8°. Fr. 4.80. 


LaBICHE, J. B. Notice sur les dépots littéraires 
et sur la révolution bibliographique de la fin du 
dernier siécle, d’aprés les mss. de la Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal. Paris, impr. Parent, 1880. 124 p. 
8°, 

Lap1Es’ COMMISSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL Books. 
Catalogue of books for Sunday-school libraries. 
New ed. rev. Boston, Amer. Unitarian Assoc., 
1878. 98 -+- 20 p. S.—Suppl., 2d suppl. Bost., 
1879, 80. 2v. 13p.S. 
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“ Contains the titles of all books which have been 
found adapted to Unitarian Sunday-school libraries 


THE Paris SociETE GEOGRAPHIQUE is now 
printing a list of geographical bibliographies, 


since the work of the Commission began (1865). | containing 533 nos. (Europe 194, Asia 78, Africa 
It has been prepared with special reference tothe | 40, America 137, Oceanica 20, Polar regions 


needs of superintendents and teachers in the smalier 
towns and villages, who have little or no oppor- 
tunity to make a judicious selection for their libra- 
ries ; yet, since it is the result of much painstaking, 
it is to be hoped that it may save Sunday-school 
teachers in our cities the necessity of gleaning for 
themselves from the mass of juvenile literature. 

“We have been obliged occasionally to omit 
from the Catalogue books of marked popularity, on 
account of the character of the children represented, 
or the constant use of coarse expressions through- 
out the story. We have not felt ourselves justified 
in recommending to Sunday-schools any book, 
however attractive in other respects, which is dis- 
figured in this way. 

“We cannot expect that, among those who will 
make use of this catalogue, no one will differ from 
our judgments, or find an undesirable book ap- 
proved by us. The standard of excellence in 
juvenile books must, of course, differ according to 
the taste and judgment of individual readers. We 
simply claim for these lists that they have been 
made with care and fidelity. 

‘We have from the beginning rejected 73 per 
cent. of all books examined, as being unsuitable for 
our purpose. Time and experience have only 
deepened their conviction of the need of thorough 
examination of the books written for young 

rsons. The mass of fiction which floods the 
ibraries of this country is regarded by thought- 
ful observers as a grave peril to national character. 
Against such a threatening tide, no dyke is so 
strong as the love and habit of good reading. If 
we can offer a sound and agreeable variety of read- 
ing for intelligent young minds, we are well con- 
tent to spend our time and labor.” 


(=> The Ladies’ Commission have, on application, 
kindly consented to furnish month by month a list 
of the works approved by them. Altho the lists 
are primarily designed for Sunday-school libra- 
ries, the works recommended will be found to be 
healthy reading in any library. 


VALDRIGHI, ——. Musurgiana n. 3. Annotaz- 
ioni bibliog. intorn. Bellerofonte Castaldi, e 
per incidenza di altri musicisti modenese dei 
sec. 16e17. Modena, 1880 or 1881. 27 p. 16°. 


Mr. R. H. SHEPHERD is preparing a bibliog- 
raphy of Thomas Carlyle, to be published uni- 
formly with his bibliographies of Dickens and 
Thackeray, by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

PoccEeNDorr’s “ Biog.-literarisches Handwér- 
terbuch zur Geschichte der exacten Wissenschaf- 
ten,” which is more bibliografical than biografical 
(Lpz., 1863), is to be continued by Dr. W. 

FEDDERSEN (5 Carolinenstrasse, Leipzig) asks 
for communications respecting the life and works 
of deceased scientific authors. 


6, gen. and miscel. 58). France, Germany, and 
the British Isles are excepted. Mr. James Jack- 
son (N. Y., P. O. box 3351) has gathered more 
than 200 additional titles, of which 60 concern 
America, and would be glad to hear of others. 


D. Jndexes. 

LGriswoLp, W. M.] Index to the ternational 
review, Vv. 1-9, 1874-80; by Q. P. Index. n. p., 
1880. 8p. O. 

[GriswoLtp, W. M.]. Supplementary index to 
the Atlantic monthly, v. 1-46; by Q. P. Index. 
Bangor, 1880. 13 p. O. 

Mr. Griswold’s indexes will not be rendered su- 
perfluous by Mr. Poole’s, because they go very much 
more into detail than an index covering so much 
ground as Mr. Poole’s could possibly do, and 
because they give an alphabetical list of the authors 
of articles, which Mr. Poole’s index will not do. 
It will be a mistake, therefore, for any library 
which wishes to encourage research not to procure 
the whole series of Q. P. indexes. 

Pincott, F: Analytical index to Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy war and Malleson’s History of the 
Indian mutiny. London, W. H. Allen, 1880. 


4+201 p. 8°. 
Special fieference Lists. 


EDITED BY W: E. FOSTER. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. [1795-1881.]) 


(His autobiography, edited by Mr. James Anthony Froud 
is just published under the title, ‘‘ Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” 


See the short sketch by J. C. Hotten, prefixed 
to the volume, “On the choice of books.” 

See, also, A. H. Guernsey’s “ Thomas Carlyle,— 
his life, his books, his theories.” 

Also, Taine’s “ L’idéalisme anglais; étude sur 
Carlyle.” 

Taine as also a briefer account of him in his 
“ History of English literature.” 

A suggestive study of him is that by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, in “ My study windows.” 

So is also John Morley’s essay on him, in his 
Critical miscellanies,” v. 1. 

See, also, Emerson’s “ English traits.” 

Also, Smiles’s “ Brief biographies.” 

Also, Powell’s “ Living authors.” 

Also, W. R. Greg’s “ Literary judgments.” 

Also, E. P. Whipple’s “Essays and reviews,” 
v. 2. 

He was also discussed in Margaret Fuller’s “At 
home and abroad.” 

Also, in Henry Giles’s “Lectures and essays,” 
v. 2. 
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Also, by G. S. Phillips, in an article in the 4antic 
monthly, Vv. 1. : 

Also, together with Ruskin and Tennyson, in Peter 
Bayne’s “ Lessons from my masters.”’ 

James Martineau, in his “ Essays,” discussed 
“Carlyle’s personal influence on our present 
theology,” v. I. 

His influence on philosophy is also discussed by 
Masson, in his “ Recent British philosophy.” 
Also, in a contemptuous manner, in Blackwood’s 
magazine, 1859, in an article entitled, “ Mirage 

philosophy.” 

His volumes of “ Critical and miscellaneous es- 
says” (written mainly between 1825 and 1845) 
are important contributions to the study of 
German literature. See Dr. A. P. Peabody’s 
brief notice, North American review, v. 91, p.- 


274. 

This line of study was stiil farther pursued in his 
“Translations from the German.” Of these 
translations, see Bayard Taylor’s “Studies in 
German literature,” p. 413-16. 

Also, in his “ Life of Friedrich Schiller.” 

And the influence of his German studies is seen in 
his “ Sartor resartus.” 

See the review by A. H. Everett, North Ameri- 
can review, V. 41, p. 454-81. 

His greatest work (published 1837) is his “ French 
revolution.” See'the Quarterly review’s article, 
v. 66, p. 457- 

A writer in Blackwood’s (1850) unfavorably re- 
views his “Chartism,” “‘ Heroes and hero-wor- 
ship,” and “ Past and present,” v. 67, p. 641-58. 

His next historical work was “ Oliver Cromwell's 
letters and speeches ” (1857). See the review, 
by W. B. O. Peabody, in the North American 
review, V. 62, p. 380-429. 

His longest work, the “ History of Friedrich II.,” 
is reviewed by O. Tiffany, in the Vorth American 
review, v. 88, p. 503-46. 

A writer in the Literary world, Feb. 12, 1881, re- 
gards this work as significant of the temper of his 
mind during the later stage of his literary career. 

American comment on his utterances in 1863 
will be found in the Addantic monthly, v. 12, p. 
497-504 (by D. A. Wasson). 

His inaugural address as rector of the University 
of Edinburgh, in 1866, is published under the 
title, “On the choice of books.” 

Alexander Smith, who was present, has briefly de- 
scribed the scene. (Harper's magazine, v. 33, 
P- 391-93-) 

His papers in Fraser's magasine, 1875, on “ The 
early kings of Norway,” were published sepa- 
rately soon after, and form his last published vol- 
ume. See a suggestive review of it in the Wa- 
tion, Sept. 21, 1876, v. 23, p. 184-85. 

Carlyle’s works are accompanied by a very com- 
plete index, published separately. 

Mr. E. Barrett, in 1876, published a volume of 
selected passages from his works, under the title 
of “ The Carlyle anthology.” 


Librarp Purchase-List. 


A SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS, WITH NOTES OF 
COMMENDATION OR CAUTION. 


Books mentioned without notes can, as a rule, be safely 
purchased for the general reader. 


Ayres, Alf. The orthoépist: pronouncing manual, 
cont. about 3500 words. Appleton. S. cl. 


I. 

* A very fair book ofitskind . . . it is usually safe to follow 
the pronunciations of particular words as given; it is not 
always so safe, however, to condemn those that are here 
condemned; . . . in details generally trustworthy.”— 
Nation. 

BLack, W: Sunrise: story of these times. 
Harper. D. cl. $1.25. 

“Mr. Black has certainly taken what is for him new 
ground. In ‘Sunrise’ we have no yachting, no Highland 
lochs, no Gaelic; on the contrary, we move between Leices- 
ter Square and Naples at the bidding of a Society with a bi 
S, instead of following society with a small s from Sout! 
Kensington to the happy hunting-grounds of the North. 
One or two passages in some of Mr. Black’s earlier works 
have shown that the subject of secret societies has for some 
time attracted him; he has, too, been recently to Italy, the 
home of Carbonari and Camorristi, and so, we may suppose, 
has been led to meditate on what might happen if English- 
men got much mixed up in such things.” —A theneum. 

The aims and projects and present workings of the ‘‘ Inter- 
nationals’ (a society that has existed and had its ramifications 
in every capital of Europe for some years, and organized for 
workingmen’s benefit and protection) are the subject of this 
story. 

BLACKBURN, H: Breton folk: artistic tour in 
Brittany. il. Osgood. sq. S. cl. $1.50. 

“ Brittany has enough romantic history for both author 
and artist, but it is the every-day life there, seen against the 
quaint old background, that makes this book so charming; 
and it is hard to decide whether Mr. Caldecott has illustrated 
Mr. Blackburn’s text, or Mr. Blackburn has described Mr. 
Caldecott’s sketches. The two divide equally the credit of 
the work.” —oston Advertiser. 

Browne, Phillis. What girls can do: book for 
mothers and daughters. Cassell. D. cl. $1.50. 
**Shows girls who do not need to work for a livelihood 

how they may do good service for others, and engage in 

various artistic or useful work for themselves; with practical 
suggestions for girls who have to earn a living of the various 
kinds of employments open to them. ‘Work for duty’ 
embraces directions for all kinds of domestic work, dress- 
making, millinery, nursing the sick, etc. ‘Work for pleas- 
ure,’ suggestions for painting on china, water colors, reading, 
gardening, keeping poultry, work for bazaars, etc., etc.”— 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

CARLYLE, T: Reminiscences; ed. by Jas. An- 
thony Froude. Scribner. O. cl. $2.50. D. 
cl. 60c. Same, Harper. D. cl. 5o0c. 

“* They are certainly very good reading, though to enjoy 
them one has to approach them in a spirit which Carlyle 
would condemn—a spirit of curiosity rather than of earnest 
enquiry. A few of them recall the best manifestations of his 
remarkable gift of portraiture; but it is impossible not to 
feel in others that the assured ‘impressionist’ manner of 
sketching character that illuminates the pages of his ‘ Fred- 
eric,’ say, has its disadvantages when applied to portraits of 
actual contemporaries and every-day acquaintance. A cau- 
tious reader will instantly feel the defect of his protraiture, 
its absolute lack of deference, and its deficient sympathy for 
qualities lying outsfle the Carlyle ideal.” —Nation. 

CosBE, Frances Power. Duties of women: lect- 
ures. Ellis. D. cl. $1. 

** Miss Cobbe’s lectures represent the sort of highly diluted 
philosophy which characterizes the more attractive pulpit 
eloquence of the day, and similar popularity may be antici- 
pated for them, Their success should indeed be desired by 
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the friends of the ‘ Woman’s Movement,’ as, whatever holes 
may be picked in Miss Cobbe’s ethical system or her appli- 
cation of it, the lofty enthusiasm of her tone cannot fail to 
inspirit and elevate these e to whom she addresses herself—her 
fellow-women.”— Nation. 

CooKE, Rose Terry. Somebody’s 

Osgood. D. cl. $r. 50. 

“* Her stories are of the highest art, in that their art is al- 
ways concealed, and she is never more happy than when 
reporting the talk of her men and women, which is never 
literary, but is always natural, individual and idiomatic. 
Lovers of good New England stories should read ‘ Some- 
body’s Neighbors.’ Y. eve. 

Dixie, Zady Florence. Across Patagonia. Worth- 
ington. O. cl. $1.7 

8 There i is no scenery in the world that can be likened to 
that of Patagonia, and Lady Florence Dixie describes it like 
one who feels sympathy wit th, and thoroughly enjoy s, nature, 
and is at the same time an accurate observer.” —A thenaum. 

“The narrative is m ost stirring, and the imeorest goes on 
increasing until it culminates in the last five days’ famished 


neighbors. 


ride into Cabo Negro.” —Vanity Fair. 

GUNTHER, Alb. C. L. G. Introduction to the 
study of fishes. With 320 ill. Edinburgh. 
Black. O. cl. 245. 


“ He has superadded to a careful selection of material a 
straightforward determination to place what he has to say in 
the best and most a ay which renders it a model 
of a zodlogical text-book.” — S. Dallas in the Academy. 
Forney, J: W. p eb of public men. Vol. 

2. Harper, 1881. D. cl. 

“This medley includes chapters on | deadheads, on For- 
ney’s Press, on Mme. Tussaud’ s wax-works, on the French 
Expositio a of 1867 and the Centennial, on Philadelphia 
Clubs, on ‘ German, Irish, and Yankee Patois in Poetry con- 
trasted (!) with American melody ’ ; ranges from ‘Jim’ Nye 
and Parson Brownlow to Dr. Samuel Johnson and Robert 
Burton; gives the whole of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, 
with long extracts from Everett's ; specimens of Thomas 
Francis Meagher's ‘eloquence’; the story of Louis Philippe 
and of the Coup d'etat; part of Cartwright’s Eulogy on 

ackson; fragments of the Kansas-Nebraska Debate, and, in 

t, is dev oid of all proportion, unity, or consecutiveness.””— 
Nation 
HALL, Granville Stanley. Aspects of German 

culture. Osgood. D. cl. $1.50. 

“ The principal topics alluded to are metaphysics, psychol- 
ogy, and physiology. Among the men discussed are Lassalle 

Lotze. Some allusion is made to the quarrel still going 

a between the German Government and the Catholic “lead- 

ers; to the anti-Jewish movement; to Spiritualism in Ger- 

many, and to other topics discussed among university people 

The book is not exactly easy reading, Lut it will interest 

those who care to keep abreast of modern thought. Such 

Will find it serviceable if they read German; if they do not 

read German, they will find it invaluable and indispensable.” 

—Soston Advertiser. 

Harpcast_e, Hon. Mrs. Life of John, Lord 
Campbell: a sel. from his autobiography, diary, 
and letters. Ed. by his daughter. 2v. Lon- 
don, Murray. cl. 30s. 

“ One of the most interesting of recent biographies. It lays 
no claim to the brilliancy of style possessed by Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s life of Macaulay, nor is it of so great historical value as 
il ut it presents alively picture of a 
remarkable man.""—A thenaum. 

Hunt, Mrs. Alfred W. The leaden casket: a 
novel. Holt. S. (Leisure hour ser.) cl. $1. 
“ Though the story is well sustained and has its tragic side, 

it is the description of female character that will commend it 

to most readers.""—A thenaum. 

INGERSOLL, Ernest. Friends worth knowing: 
ey of American natural history. Harper. 


“ One of the better class of popular works on natural his- 
tory, and will be welcomed by those who deplore the com- 
parative scarcity of entertaining publications in this field 


suited to the young. The stories are told in a lively and 

pleasant manner, and well illustrated.” —Nation. 

LEADER, J: Dan. Mary, Queen of Scots, in cap- 
tivity. “London, Bell. O. cl. 21s. 

“Mr. Leader's sympathies are more with Queen Elizabeth 
than with her victim. His book, upon the whole, is 
dispassionate in tone and aims simply at stating facts. Yet 
it will be found that an interesting | tale does not lose in interest 
by perfect simplicity of treatment.” —A thenaum. 

Lecce, Jas. Religions of China. Confucianism 
and Taoism described and compared with Chris- 
tianity. Scribner. D. cl. $1.50. 

“Little or none of that picturesqueness of statement and 
charm of the presentment of theory which make the writings 
of Prof. Max Miiller delightful, notwithstanding their learning. 
But those who like ‘instruction placed compactly before them 
in sober, unpretending style will think twice before they give 
this admirable and profound treatise the go-by simply because 
its literary quality is not strongly attractive.”—New York 
Times. 

LE ConTE, Jos. Sight: exposition of the princi- 
ples of monocular and binocular vision. Apple- 
ton. il. D. (Internat. scientific ser.) cl. $1.50. 
“The name of Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., pres. of the 

Univ. of California, is a sufficient guarantee of "the excellence 

of this volume, which en in connection with the earlier 

volume i in the same series by Dr. Lommel, on “‘ The Nature of 

Light,” supplies all the information that is needed for the 

student.” 

LIEBER, Francis. Miscellaneous writings. V. 1. 
Reminiscences, addresses, and essays. V. 2. Con- 

tributions to political science. Lippincott. O. 

6. 


cl. 

“Exhibit the breadth and catholicity of his thought, the 
freshness and vivacity of his style, his ardent faith in liberty 
and self-government and his close sympathetic study of the 
progressive tendencies of the age. ie. was one of the 
youngest of old men. This collection of writings covers nearly 
the whole period of his productive labors, but it would be 
impossible to classify them with epochs of his life, because 
the same characteristics of mingled freshness and maturity of 
thought run through them all."—. 7ribune. 

Lioyp, Mrs. Harriet Raymond. Life and letters 
of John Howard Raymond. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. O. cl. $2.50. 

** Will be received with a peculiar interest by a wide circle 
of readers. Dr. Raymond was the first president of Vassar 
College. Upon him devolved mainly the labor of organ- 
izing the college and of selecting the faculty, a work of no 
small difficulty, considering that Vassar was the first incor- 
porated college for women in the world. The chapters of 
this volume which describe ‘the formative years’ are the most 
interesting. Dr. Raymond had faith in the capability of 
women to master the most difficult branches, and resolutel 
set his face against all arrangements which tended to din ninish 
the collegiate character of the institution. He kept out of it 
all entan questions relating to woman's sphere.” 
Tribune. 

LoneMaN, F. W. Frederick the Great, and the 
seven years’ war. Scribner. Mapsandil. S. 
(Epochs of modern hist.) cl. $1. 


McGrath, Terence. Pictures from Ireland. Holt. 

S. (Leisure hour ser. ) cl. $1. 

“ Serious and humorous phases of the Irish famine of 1879, 
and portraits of the prominent agitators and characters of the 
day: An Irish landlord of the old school; A land jobber; An 
absentee’s agent; The tenant's friend; A parish priest; A 
home ruler; An Orangeman; A distressed landlord ; The 
voter of the future, etc., and ‘The true story of the Irish 
famine,’ which gives a different account from the accepted 
one of the late distress in Ireland.” —Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


MartTIN, W. A. P., D.D. The Chinese: their 
education, philosophy, and letters. Harper. D, 
cl. $1.75. 
Twelve essa 

tan Review, 


s which originally appeared in Vorth A mer- 
inceton Review, and other 


‘ew Englander, 
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periodicals. “* A very thoughtful and carefully elaborated work, 
which embodies the results of more than twenty years’ obser- 
vation and reflection. Dr. Martin claims that the Chinese 
have been greatly misunderstood ; they have borrowed less than 
any other people; the world is indebted to them for a long 
catalogue of the most useful discoveries; they have passed 
through many and profound changes in the course of their 
history. ... His frequent and pointed comparisons of the 
civilizations of the West with that of China are highly in- 
structive.” —V. Times. 

METTERNICH, Prince R: ed. Memoirs of Prince 

V. 3 and 4, 1815-29. Scribner. 

. $5. 

“« Letters and despatches not originally intended for publi- 
cation, which enable us to trace his policy step by step, and 
to estimate exactly the worth of the principles by which it was 
determined. His — during these years was almost as 
imposing as that of Prince Bismarck in our own day.” —A th- 
enagum. 


MITCHELL, Arth. The past in the present: what is 
civilization? Harper. il. O. cl. $3. 

“ Without exception the best elementary work upon the de- 
velopment of civilization. . . . Accepting the doctrines of the 
Spencerian school with regard to evolution in general, the 
author takes strong ground against the application of the law 
of natural selection to man, and contends that civilization is 
the outcome of the war which man in society wages against 
that law. The influence of civilization upon brutes, and the 
steps by which civilization is reached, the deterioration of 
races and the formation of nations, are the subjects of further 
study, the conclusion pointing to the union of all les 
under one confederation. The book is very handeomely i us- 
trated.” —Boston Advertiser. 


OLIPHANT, Laurence. The Land of Gilead, with 
excursions in the Lebanon. Blackwood. O. 
cl. 21s. 

‘One object of his recent journey was the restoration of the 
Jews to the Promised Land by the aid of that characteristic 
modern engine, the joint-stock company (limited). For most 
readers the principal charm of the book will be the singularly 
a able narrative of a journey through regions more re- 
plete, perhaps, with varied and striking associations than any 
other in the world.” —A thenaum. 


PoLtock, F: Spinoza: his life and or “a 
London. O. C. Kegan Paul & Co. cl. 16s. 
The fullest and ablest account of the t philosopher 

which has yet been given in English.—Z: Catrd, in the 

Academy. 


Proctor, R: A. Poetry of astronomy: familiar 
aes on the heavenly bodies. Lippincott. O. 
cl. $3.50. 

** Treats chiefly of phases in the earlier history, the forma- 
tion periods, of the earth, sun, and moon, and discusses the 
signs and philosophy of present or recent changes in those 

es.” 


THorEAU, H: D. Early spring in Mass.; from 
the journal of H: D. Thoreau. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. D. cl. $1.50. 

“* Mr. H. G. O. Blake, who furnishes an interesting introd. 
explains that the journal from which these sel. were made was 
bequeathed to him by Thoreau’s sister Sophia, who died Oct. 
7, 1876, at Bangor; he has used his own discretion in its 
present arrangement—namely, the bringing together of pas- 
sages under the same day of the month in different years. ‘In 
this way,’ he says, ‘I hoped to make an interesting picture of 
the progress of the seasons of Thoreau's year. fe was evi- 
dently painted with a most genuine love, and often apparently 
in the open air, in the very presence of the phenomena de- 
scribed, so that the written page brings the mind of the reader, 
as writing seldom does, into closest contact with nature, mak- 
ing him see its sights, hear its sounds, and feel its very breath 
upon his cheek.’””—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 

TROLLOPE, Anthony. Dr. Wortle’s school. Q. 
(Franklin sq. lib.) Harper. pap. 15c. 

“ The English part of the story is simply perfect; the pict- 
ure of the process by which the wall ma sow 
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from and suspicious of Dr. Wortle is as good a piece of work 
as Mr. Trollope has ever done. The American scenes are 
naturally not quite so true to life, but they will be found, 
perhaps, by American readers all the more amusing on this 


| account.”—Vation. 


Warp, T: Humphry, ed. English poets: sel. 
with critical introd. by various writers, and gen- 
eral introd. by Matthew Arnold. 4v. Library 
ed. Macmillan. 47+566; 13-4496; 12-4620; 
12+608 p. D. cl., ea. $1.75; Student’s ed., 
ea. $1.25. 

“It may be long before anything of the kind superior to 
these volumes, or even equal, is produced.” —A thenaum. 

** A nobler library of poetry and criticism is not to be found 
in the whole range of English literature.”"—V. Y. eve. Mail. 

‘The satisfactory execution of an almost ideal literary 
scheme.” —Nation. 


WEDMoRE, F: Studies in English art. 2d ser. 
cont. Romney, Constable, David Cox, George 
Cruikshank, Méryon, Burne-Jones, and Albert 
Moore. Bentley. D. cl. 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Wedmore’s style is pas thoughtful; in dealin 
even with very subtle qualities he has a peculiar gift o: 
making what he would have understood and appreciated clear 
and definite.” —Dazly News. 


BOOKS READ AND ACCEPTED BY THE LADIES’ 
COMMISSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
(BOSTON), FROM OCTOBER, 1880, TO MARCH, 
1881. 


[See the note under the heading in the “‘ Bibliografy,” p. 48.) 
First Division. 


This division contains books which are specially recom- 
mended for Unitarian Sunday-school libraries. 

— Louisa M. Jack and Jill. Roberts. 

1.50. 

ALDEN, Mrs. I. M. [“ Pansy”’.] What she said 
and what she meant; and people who haven’t 
time and can’t afford it. Lothrop. $1; pap. 
-50. 

BeN Derrich’s lesson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

BEssIgz’s visit. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

CHENOWETH, Mrs. C. Van D. Stories of the 
saints. Osgood. $2. 

CLARKE, James Freeman. Self-culture, physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual. Osgood. 
$1.50. 

Gatty, Mrs. A. The circle of blessing, and other 
parables from nature. Carter. .50. 

Hat Foote’s walnuts. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Henry, Mary H. [‘ Howe Benning.”] Father’s 
house. Am. Tract Soc. $1.10. 

HOFFMANN, Franz. Leo Bertram; or, The brave 
heart. From the German by H. T. Disosway. 
Am. Tract Soc. .8o. 

Lestiz, Emma. Saxby; an historical tale. Phil- 
lips & Hunt. $1.50. 

Lost in the snow. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

MACDONALD, G: Cheerful words; selections from 
the writings of Macdonald. Lothrop. $1. 

Puiturs,E.C. Hilda and herdoll. Dutton. $1. 
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STANLEY. Thoughts that breathe; selections from 
the writings of Dean Stanley. Lothrop. $1. 

THORNTON’S courage. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Wootsey, Miss Sarah C. [Susan Coolidge ”’]. 
A Guernsey lily. Roberts. $2. 


Second Division. 


This division contains books which are highly recom- 
mended by their religious tone, but the value of which is 
somewhat impaired for our purpose by a spirit, or by phrases, 
not in accordance with the Dnbarien faith. 

HvucuHe_s, Thos. True manliness; from the writ- 
ings of Hughes. Lothrop. $1. 

MANN, Mrs. D. H. [* Rosalie Gray.”] Little 
soldier. Am. Tract Soc. $1. 

PRESSENSE, Mme. E. de. Little mother. Am. 

Tract Soc. $1.10. 

RUTHERFORD frown, The. Lothrop. 

SWEPT and garnished; or, Fruits meet for repent- 
ance. Am. S. S. Union. .go. 

WyYLLys, Mary B. Winnie’s temptation, and 

other stories. Am. Tract Soc. .50. 


Third Division. 


This division contains books which are valuable and 
oe though not so fully adapted to the purpose of a 
unday-school library. 
Bates, Clara Doty. Heart’s content, and they 
who lived there. Lothrop. $1.50; bds. $1. 
EwInc, Mrs. J. H. We and the world. Roberts. 
1.25. 

FEupGE, Fanny Roper. India. Lothrop. $1.50. 

= Agnes. Sun, moon, and stars. Carter. 

1.50. 

Hate, E: E. Stories of the sea. Roberts. $1. 

Harris, Amanda B. How we went bird’s-nesting. 
Il. Lothrop. $1.50. 

Hints for home reading. Putnam. $1; bds. 
75 

LANIER, Sidney. The boy’s King Arthur. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 

Leg, Mary Catherine. Lucy’s campaign. Dutton. 
-50. 

Lopce, H. C. Ballads and lyrics. Houghton, M. 
&Co. $1.25. 

MILLER, Olive Thorne. Queer pets at Marcy’s. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Our boys and girls. Lothrop. Bds. $1. 

PEARD, Frances Mary. Mother Molly. Putnam. 
$1.25; pap. .60. 

Rosinson, Mary S. The American conflict. 3 vols. 
Phillips & Hunt. $3. 

Scupper, H. E. Mr. Bodley abroad. Hough- 
ton, M. & Co. Bds. $1.50. 

SoME curious schools. Lothrop. Bds. $1. 

Towie, G: M. Marco Polo, his travels and 
adventures. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


Notes and Qucrics. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS WITHIN THE REACH OF 
ALL.—The librarian of the Cambridge (Eng.) 
Free Library writes : “ There is only one objection 
to placing reference-books within the reach of all, 
and that is that it tells against the librarian, inas- 
much as it robs him of some of his statistics, 
and he has nothing to show as to the use made of 
the reference library, except any statement he may 
make. Otherwise, I think for libraries of the size 
of our own, and also for towns with a like popula- 
tion, the plan is the best to be adopted. Let me 
give you ashort history of this particular feature in 
our hbrary. Some sixteen years ago, I found that 
we had more visitors to our reading-room than we 
could provide newspapers and magazines for. Mr. 
Reynolds, one of our committee, suggested that a 
few miscellaneous books should be provided; his 
suggestion was adopted, he presenting the first 
books, to the value of £5. Now we have upwards 
of 900 volumes, including valuable and costly works 
of reference (atlases, directories, dictionaries, etc.) 
and others of a miscellaneous character. For about 
a period of three years we lost some dozen volumes 
(stolen), not costly volumes, but still they were 
stolen. Three years ago I caught the thief, since 
which time all that has been lost from the reading- 
room would be paid for by a single shilling. If we 
had the room, and I had the opportunity again of 
arranging our reference library, I would put all 
the books within reach of the readers, save the 
works on art, plate-books, or very scarce books. 
My committee are very much of my opinion. Mr. 
Finch, in providing for the Wigan Library, after 
seeing ours in operation, adopted the same plan 
with a like result. Still, I am afraid librarians 
will not like it for the reason I give above.” 


PASTE FOR MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS.—Engi- 
neers often want to mount a photograph. The 
following makes a good paste for the purpose: 
Mix thoroughly 630 grains of the finest Bermuda 
arrow-root with 375 grains of cold water, in a cap- 
sule, with a spoon or brush; then add 10% ozs. 
more water and 60 grains of gelatine in fine shreds. 
Boil, with stirring, for five minutes, or until the 
liquid becomes clear, and when cold stir in well 
375 grains of alcohol, and five to six drops of pure 
carbolic acid. Keep it in well-closed vessels, and 
before use work up a portion carefully with a 
brush ina dish. It will keep for a considerable 
time.—L£nglish Mechanic. 


PAMFLET Rack. —A cheap and most convenient 
method of preserving pamflets for easy reference 
is to partition a shelf in a book-case, giving 3 to 4 
inches to each letter. A tract or newspaper cut- 
ting may be filed in it, and indexed in an Index 
Rerum, or in whatever method the student may 
employ, under the leading word of the title. I 
use mine as a scrap-book, using long envelopes for 
cuttings for each subject, and I can have every- 
thing unbound in my possession, on a given pa & 
ject, before me in a moment. 

Adrian, Mich. Jno. C. Hitt. 
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RESTRICTED AcCEss.—Some libraries divide 
their book-takers into classes, limiting each to a 
particular day of the week for drawing books. Is 
such practice compatible with that spirit of progress 
and greatest use of the library which ought to be 
the object of its existence ? 

(There is little sympathy with this plan. Some 
justify it on the ground that in some manufactur- 
ing communities it is the only plan to avoid a great 
rush of the boys after books. I never heard it ad- 
vocated, except for such special cases. I can con- 
ceive, however, that with a limited force and too 
large a constituency, it might be necessary in some 
cases. Who does it, and what can be said in its 
favor ?] 


NUMBERING Books.—(A) Shall each volume 
of a work in more than one volume take a con- 
secutive number in the general location series ? or 
shall the whole work receive the general number, 
and each volume a sub-number merely? ¢. ¢., 
shall a work in several volumes be numbered 204. 
17, 204. 18, and 204. 19, etc., or shall it be 204. 
17, Vv. I, —v. 2,—v. 3, etc.; and then the suc- 
ceeding work take no. 204. 20? 

{Number works, not volumes. Confusion may 
result otherwise. Supplementary volumes are 
often brought out years after the main work, and 
can be added readily, while if volumes had been 
numbered, fractions must be used, or the last 
volume separated from the rest. Periodicals also 
come into the library a volume at a time, but 
accession numbers should be given each volume 
as it comes in. See discussion of this in report, v. 
I, p. 317-] 

(B) Ifa distinctive mark be given to duplicates 
(as by a sub or superior letter), shall the first du- 
plicate take the letter A or B? e. g., some libra- 
rians consider the first, or original copy, as A (ex 
Officio, as it might be said), and therefore the first 
duplicate as B; others, that adsence of such indices 
shows original copy, and presence of same, dupli- 
cates ; and hence, that the first duplicate should be 
A, and the second B, etc. 

{ Number the first A if you care to show that there 
are duplicates of the work more than you care to 
save the extra letter in charging, cataloging, etc. 
If the second is marked A, there is nothing on the 
first to indicate that it is not the only copy. Both 
ends may be secured by marking on the first copy 
dup., or two dup., whatever the number may be. 
This shows the fact, and need not be used in 
charging, or put in the catalogs. Then use A for 
first duplicate, and so on. Many libraries buy 
only one copy at first, and add duplicates after- 
ward as they feel the need. The letters cannot 
be given before it is known whether duplicates are 
to be bought, and I should strongly prefer to use 
A for second copy of the book, and not for the 
first. ] * 

(C) On what part of the back of the book 
should the number be placed in order to wear 
longest, and at the same time be best seen when 
on the shelves ? 


* We use no distinctive mark on the first copy, but number 
A. C. 


the second 2, the third 3, and so on.—C: A. 


(The number will wear longest a little below the 
top of the book. Anywhere near the bottom, 
within reach of the fingers, as the book is com- 
monly held, the numbers will be soiled from the 
moist hand. The extreme bottom is worst of all, 
for that rests in the palm of the hand. The only 
objection to the top is the ragged look on the 
shelves and loss of that ease in finding numbers 
which results when all are in a straight line. Ifa 
standard height from the bottom is taken, say 10 
or 15 cm.,* the numbers will all be on an exact 
line, will look best, and be found quickest as the 
eye runs along the shelf. The one trouble is that 
the number will often come exactly over some 
word of the title. In such cases it can be put 
higher or lower, or the word covered according to 
taste. If the small Van Everen numbers are used, 
only a letter or two is hidden, and many will pre- 
fer this rather than break the uniform line. On the 
shelves there is little choice whether high or low. 
On the high shelves the numbers at the top are by 
so much more out of sight, and the numbers at the 
bottom are very inconvenient on the bottom shelf 
of each range. At Amherst I put the numbers 
near the top of the big books that went on the 
bottom shelves, as it is practically impossible to 
get at the number when at the bottom without 
taking the book up. } 

(D) Should the library “ ecar-marks,” as acces- 
sion no., location no., date, cost, catalog-check, etc., 
if any or all are used, be written in the book 
in ink or pencil? On the front or back of title- 

age? Or on book-plate only, if same be used? 
Or on both book-plateand title-page, or elsewhere 
in the book ? and in each case, why ? 

[Every permanent entry should be in ink. 
Pencil marks are dirty, smear, and can be removed 
from improper motives. With care, there need be 
no blotting with ink, though on some spongy 
papers much care must be taken to use a fine pen 
with very little ink on it. On back of title. It 
offends most eyes to see any marks on the face. It 
is like putting the price-mark of a picture on the 
front, when the whole surface of the back might be 
used. The complete entries, accession, date, shelf- 
number, etc., should go on the book-plate only, 
and book-plates should be used by all means. 
Many books have dark linings or advertisements 
on the reverse of the cover. For quick record in 
charging and returning, the numbers should 
always be found on the cover, and there should 
never be occasion to turn over to find a white fly- 
leaf. Then some linings to covers are so porous 
that ink runs and blots. The book-plate is neatest 
and best. Beside the entries on the book-plate, it 
is well to put the accession number on the reverse 
of the title-page, near the center. This enables one 
to recover all the other numbers in case the book- 
plate is taken out or the cover torn off, as always hap- 
pens in rebinding. Then, for safety against thieves, 
every library should have some private mark placed 
on some special page, well out of sight, in the fold of 
the leaves, so that there will be little chance of its 
being seen. M. D. 


* 5 in D. books, and 714 in O., avoids the title and the vol- 
ume-number best. —C: A. C. 
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General Potes. 


Dr. THEOPHILUS HAHN, the author of “ Die 
Sprache der Nama,” and several other essays on 
African philology, has been appointed successor to 
Dr. Bleek as custodian of the Grey Library at the 
Cape. 

Tue LENOX LIBRARY makes its annual report 
to the Legislature showing that its total receipts 
for the year, with balance in Chemical Bank, were 
$82,782.03, and the total expenditures (including 
$5009 for superintendent’s salary and $4420 for 
salaries of employés) were $73,063.79. 


MiLan.—In 1879 Prof. C. Mensinger gave his 
“ Biblioteca europea” to the Biblioteca Ambrosiana. 
It consists of works in or on the literatures and 
linguistics of all European countries, with some 
history and geography as illustrating these subjects. 
Since it has become public, additions have begun 
to flow in, and it is hoped that the stream will 
increase. At present the collection contains about 
2500 v., 300 maps, and 5000 nos. of journals and 
periodicals. 


Mr. R. K. DouG as, the well-known Sinologue, 
Prof. of Chinese in King’s College, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created assistant-keepership 
in the Library of the British Museum. Mr. Doug- 
las has, for some time, been entrusted with the 
superintendence of the new printed catalogue, the 
colossal work which Mr. Bond, the present prin- 
cipal librarian, has undertaken to carry through, 
and which, when completed, will prove an estima- 
ble boon to readers. —A theneum. 


DUNDEE FREE LipRARY.—The annual report 
of the Free Library of Dundee has just been dis- 
tributed. During the past year more than 170,000 
volumes were issued in the lending department, 
and over 70,000 in the reference department. The 
library contains rather more than 34,000 works, 
of which nearly a fourth are contained in the 
reference department. A large number of valuable 
works, principally of an historical character, have 
been added during the year, and about £1500 has 
been expended in the alteration and improvement 
of the buildings. —Academy. 


Paris FREE LIBRARIES.—Seventeen of the 
arrondissements have now free libraries containing 


‘over 55,000 volumes; only three are without 


them. “he number of readers in 1880 will 
exceed one hundred thousand. Great interest has 
been take in these libraries and notable gifts of 
books suade to them. The idea has spread to 
other departments of the Prefecture of the Seine, 
and thirty-four communes have already established 
free libraries. The work is of a piece with the 
great and increasing interest taken in education 
throughout France under the Republic. 


SoutH LoNnDON has at last a permanent free 
library and art gallery, the rooms of the Working- 
men’s College being open free every day, including 
Sundays. The free reading-room is abundantly 


supplied with newspapers, reviews, etc., and the 
books can be borrowed for home use. 


The art 


gallery contains one hundred and fifty works lent 
by the owners, and the council will be glad to 
receive paintings, sculpture, drawings, etc., on 
loan. The institution is entirely dependent upon 
voluntary help, and has for thirteen years been 
supported by the council.—Pudlishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


“ EVERY rate-payer of Boston is able to borrow 
from the Central Library two volumes a fortnight. 
The Zimes dwells with satisfaction on the number 
of persons who have availed themselves of this 
privilege, and implies that the system might be 
adoptedin England. Most readers in this country 
would undoubtedly protest against the employ- 
ment of any such plan at the British Museum. 
They are accustomed to resort to Bloomsbury in 
the reasonable assurance that the volumes which 
they desire will be available for their use, and 
would resent a rule which permitted the most 
valuable books to be carried far away to the 
remotest districts of the land.”— Pall Mall gazette. 


BosTon APPRENTICES’ LipRARY.—“ A quarter 
of a century ago the Mechanic Apprentices’ 
Library Association, which, at that time, consisted 
of apprentices in the true sense of the word, was a 
flourishing institution. The decadence of the 
apprentice system has had a very damaging effect 
on it, so that it is impossible for apprentices, in 
sufficient numbers, to be found who will take inter- 
est enough in the old society to continue the work 
from which many men, now leading citizens and 
manufacturers, reaped so much benefit. The 
library, once numbering six thousand or seven 
thousand volumes, has, for months, been stowed 
away in a dusty room, affording no benefit to any- 
body. It is gratifying to learn that the past and 
honorary members of the Apprentices’ Association 
have taken steps to resurrect the old organiza- 
tion.” —Sunday Herald, Feb. 13. 


THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE has opened 
to the public its photographic studio; it is 54 ft. long, 
21 ft. wide, and is reached by a broad staircase of 
slate, and a passage paved with thick glass bull’s- 
eyes. The object of this addition to the great 
library in Rue Richelieu is to put other libraries 
in possession of the marvels mummied in the 
paper boxes of the cabinet of engravings, the 
illuminations of rare manuscripts, and other 
precious objects. It is to be hoped the photog- 
raphers will work fast; for this noble library 
is surely doomed to destruction. It only es- 
caped conflagration by the merest accident durin 
the last Commune. Now the lower classes o 
Paris say: “ At the next Commune we shall begin 
where we ended in the last Commune—by the 
destruction of every public edifice of Paris, for we 
mean to make our work complete.” 


THE LAMBETH LIBRARY.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has, with the concurrence of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, lately made the Lam- 
beth Library still more accessible to the public, 
especially by allowing books to be borrowed by 
the clergy and laity of the diocese, and by others, 
pee recommended, residing in the parishes of 

ambeth, Southwark, and Westminster. The 
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library, open daily “Saturdays excepted), is now 
rendered of even national importance by the in- 
creased facilities thus given. . The records of the 
see of Canterbury are of the highest value, the 
more so as they contain a vast collection of early 
wills and other documents. The printed rarities are 
of great worth to the connoisseur, and there are 
other volumes both of literary and artistic merit. 
A collection of pamphlets on the monastic build- 
ings of England is being formed, and contribu- 
= are asked for this object.—/Pxd/ishers’ Cir- 
cular, 


THE RUSSIAN ARCHIVES have lately been re-or- 
ganized, and a new building made for them. It 
stands alone in the middle of a great court, 31 
meters from the street, is entirely built of iron and 
stone, is heated by hot air, and connected by electric 
telegraf with a fire-engine station. A building for 
a similar purpose has just been completed at 
Nuremberg; but that is not, like the Moscow 
archives, in the midst of the city, but in a quiet 
garden near the city gates. The house of the 
archivist is a separate building in both cases, but 
at Nuremberg is connected with the main building 
by a covered gallery. The Moscow archives have 
a smoking-room for the employés ; at Nuremberg, 
though the Germans are great smokers, no such 
dangerous luxury was permitted. At Nuremberg 
everything has been arranged for the instant 
mobilization of the archives, whereas at Moscow 
it would take a long time and a regiment of soldiers 
to empty the lofty cases and numerous drawers 
filled with papers. 


BosToN AND NEW YorRK.—The Boston cor- 
respondent of the New York evening Mail, after 
saying, “I would rather go down to New York 
by the night boat and get what I wanted from 
the Mercantile than try the [ Boston] City Library 
again. It would take less time. Of waiting 
patiently by tle hour to be served in turn, as 
one book after another proved out or not in lend- 
ing, of rummaging that ineffable nuisance of a card 
catalogue (which may the inventor and upholders 
be doomed to search through a young eternity), of 
seeing precious time sift away pending the leisurely 
motions of pert women clerks, whose manners are 
a scandal to the institution—the writer and a great 
many more working students have had enough,” 
declares that “ one has far to go to find service as 
swift, information as ready, and civility as uniform 
as in our own Mercantile, which we may hope will 
not leave its old manners behind in leaving Astor 
place.” 

[ Language so evidently exaggerated in regard to 
the time of waiting inspires distrust in regard 
to the other accusations. } 


Tue Leeps FREE Lisraries COMMITTEE has 
sent a deputation to London to “ petition Her Maj- 
esty’s government for a copy of the departmental 
publications, to be deposited not only on our town 
Savery shelves, but in each of the sixty town 
libraries mentioned in Waterlow’s (current) ‘ Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Directory.’ Las year nearly 
£39,000 was voted for the paper, prinung, and 
minding of these documents, and while £13,605 


was received for the sale of these publications, 

6,851 was received for the sale of waste. Itis held 
that, had a copy of each work been distributed, as is 
done by the Commissioners of Patents, scarcely 
any copies need to have been sold for waste-paper.” 

fin the United States it is not the government, 
but the second-hand book-sellers who dispose of 
public documents to paper-mills as “ waste. ] 

“ Lord F. Cavendish,” says the Atheneum, “ did 
not give a particularly encouraging answer to the 
deputation. His lordship evidently feared that 
the expense would be great; but if granted only 
to such libraries as could properly house the gift, 
the number required would not be large. The 
Commissioners of Patents profess to exact some 
such conditions, and not above sixty provincial 
libraries receive their publications. Mr. How- 
arth, of the Sheffield Museum, informs us that 
when he asked, through Mr. Mundella, for the rec- 
ord of the ‘ Challenger ’ expedition, it was refused. 
When he applied to the Austrian government for 
the account of the voyage of the ‘ Novara,’ the 
book was at once sent tohim. What will the in- 
telligent foreigner think of the conduct of our 
bureaucracy ? ” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The article on “ A Free 
Library for New York, with the Public Schools as 
Branches,” reprinted from the October Seriémerin 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL for November-December, 
1880, should have been credited to Mr. Theodore 
H. Mead. 

FLETCHER’S “SERIAL STORIES.”—As many 
librarians may find this list (see pages 42-44) prac- 
tically so useful that they might like to obtaina num 
ber of copies, provided the list could be had printed 
by itself, it has been decided to keep it in type and 
to print off a number of copies, if orders enough 
should come in to justify the expense. It could 
be printed on two pages (uniform with the “ Refer- 
ence Lists” issued by the Providence Public 
Library) and supplied at 5 cents per copy, 30 cents 
for 10 copies, $2.00 a hundred, sent post-paid. 
Orders should be addressed to F. Leypoldt, 13 and 
15 Park Row, New York. 

PRINTED REFERENCE-LIsTS.—Librarians will 
be pleased to learn that, as an experiment, a series 
of printed reference-lists, on topics of current in- 
terest, will, as formerly announced in the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, be issued, on separate sheets, by the 
Providence Public Library. The only new feature 
of the plan is the printing of the lists at regular 
intervals, as such lists have been prepared in 
manuscript, at the library, since its opening, and 
for the last year and a half have been furnished 
to a limited number of subscribers by the hekto- 
graph copying process. Should a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers be obtained, the more conven- 
ient arrangement of printing the lists will be 
adopted permanently, copies being furnished at 
five cents apiece. Special terms will be made for 


quantities intended for distribution or sale at 
libraries or colleges. 

Subscriptions should be addressed PROVIDENCE 
Specimen 


Pusiic LIBRARY, Providence, R. I. 
copies will be sent on application. 
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Held at Washington and Baltimore, February, 1881. 
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LIST OF PERSONS PRESENT. 


Owing to the neglect of many who were present to sign the roll, their names are not included in the following 
list. The editor has supp ‘lied the omissions, so far as was possil ble, from other so ‘s. When a library is men- 
tioned in connection with any one’s name, he is the librarian, unless otherwise designated. 


Prof. Cleveland Abbe, U. S. Signal Service. 


ev. J. G. Ames, Supt. of the Distribution of 


Docum'ts, Interior Dep't, Washington, D.C. 
H. F. Bassett, Bronson L., Waterbury, Conn. 
Arthur Beardsley, Swarthmore College, Pa. 
E: Bigmore, 4 Trafalgar sq., London, Eng. 


J: S. Billings, U.S. Surgeon General's Office. 


G: R. Bliss, Bucknell L. of Crozer Theol. 
Seminary, Upland, Pa. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bosworth, Harris Inst., Woon- 
socket, R.I. 

Miss Alice J. Bragdon, Boston (Mass.) P. L., 
South Boston Branch. 

H: J. Carr, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mellen Chamberlain, Boston (Mass.) P. L. 

Emery Cleaves, with Lee & Shepard, No. 41 
Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 

Reuben Colton, Asst., Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Cc: A. Cutter, Boston Athenzum, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Georgetown, D.C. 

Mrs. Annie Dui, ex-Ln. Wellesley College, 
Newtonville, Mass 

Melvil Dui, Library Bureau, 32 Hawley st., 
Boston, Mass. 

Miss Sarah F. Earle, Asst., Worcester (Mass. ) 
Free P. L. 


J: Edmands, Mercantile L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prof. Elliott, Baltimore City College. 

E: Farquhar, Asst., U.S. Patent Off. L., 
Washington, D.C. 

Weston Flint, U. S. Patent Off. L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

W: E. Foster, Providence (R.I.) P. L. 

Miss Sarah C. Godbold, Boston (Mass.) P. L., 
East Boston Branch. 

S: S. Green, Worcester (Mass.) Free P. L. 

W: M. Griswold, Indexer, Bangor, Me. 

G. W: Harris, Asst., Cornell University L., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Miss Isabella T. Haven, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Miss C. M. Hewins, Hartford (Conn.) L. 

Miss A. C. Hitchcock, Asst. Ln., East Hamp- 
ton (Mass.) P. L. 

H: A. Homes, N. Y. State L., Albany, N.Y. 


J. K. Hoyt, Datly Advertiser, Newark, N.J. 


David Hutcheson, Asst., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
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CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS, WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY, 1881. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


BY JUSTIN WINSOR, LIBRARIAN OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Weare 
to be congratulated on coming together in 
Washington ; and we come here opportunely. 
Weare glad to draw nearer at last to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, remembering how 
it signalized the centennial year for us by the 
publication of that encyclopedic report about 
the institutions we represent. 

We are glad to find ourselves face to face 
with that ardent friend of bibliography, the 
librarian of the Surgeon-General’s office, who 
has shown, not only us, but the experts of the 
older world, how the highest results of that 
science can be reached by a rare intelligence 
and a comprehensive energy. 

We are proud to be, as it were, the guests of 
the Librarian of Congress. We come in full 
recognition of a merit that well befits his official 
dominance among us. We hope the cheer he 
gives us only foreruns the pleasure which is 
due to him, when he shall see the treasures of 
a national library spread in all their amplitude 
through a spacious depository, worthy of a 
great nation and worthy of him. 

Before our sessions are over we shall have 
opportunity to inspect the plans which have 
been proposed for this great national library. 
Whatever the disposition to make it every way 
worthy of our needs and worthy of our re- 
sources, there must still be, in the construc- 


tion of it, errors to be escaped as well as 
merits to be embodied. The problem, it must 
be confessed, is not an easyone. It will not 
solve itself, like some political ones. This is 
to be confronted successfully only bya thorough 
understanding of the possibilities of the future. 
The mechanical devices for annihilating time 
and space present, in these days, the ques- 
tion of library construction in a changed 
light. 

The new significance of libraries as the 
necessity of the many, as well as the essential 
home, as it may be, of the few, widens the field 
of observation, and makes the institution both 
a monument and an engine. The library has 
grown to have eminently a practical bearing 
upon our general education and upon our train- 
ing as citizens. I think of it sometimes as a 
derrick, lifting the inert masses and swinging 
them round to the sure foundations upon 
which the national character shall rise. You 
who have had daily dealings with the work of 
libraries know this to be something more than 
a piece of rhetoric. We may discuss the many 
recurring mooted points in our economy, — 
the fiction question, or any other, — assuming 
hat we tread upon a vantage ground ; we may 
peer through vistas of our own making, and 
think we seethe universe ; we may be uncir- 
cumspect ; we may go on floundering, without 
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lead or compass, and while we are doing it 
the library has grown ; men and women have 
come up toit, and taken something better than 
homilies. The beneficence of the world of 
books has been spread about, and the wheat 
has choked the tares. 

I would not be blinded to the fact that 
mischief, and enough of it, may lurk in books. 
It will do its work in spite of us; but, if we 
would keep it at its minimum, we do not wisely 
make this mischief prominent. Our emphasis 
should be upon the wholesome, and upon 


that which healthfully stimulates. I would put 
more trust in one such educational catalogue 
—as the term is —like that, for instance, of 
the Brooklyn Library, — an admirable boon to 
all of us,—than in scores of narrow vision- 
aries, who do not know that it is the motes in 
their own eyes which become the blotches on 
the playful page. I must decidedly differ from 
those who, for the common good, take to the 
method of magnifying an evil the better to 
eradicate it. I believe that under cultivation 
the weeds succumb. 


CLASSIFICATION ON THE SHELVES. 


BY C: A. CUTTER, LIBRARIAN OF THE BOSTON ATHEN.2UM. 


T HE Secretary of the French Asiatic 

Society, the late Jules Mohl, for twenty- 
seven years prepared annually a report de- 
tailing and estimating what had been done 
throughout the world during the year in the 
study of Oriental subjects. It would not bea 
bad plan for us to have reporters, who should at 
these meetings give an account of what has 
been accomplished in the various departments 
of our profession. At any rate what I have to 
present to you now is not so much a paper as a 
report on three efforts in the section of shelf- 
classification, made by myself, Mr. Arnold, and 
Mr. Warren. 

The two problems that we all have to deal 
with are: (1) to make an arrangement that 
will suit the needs of our particular kind of 
readers, whatever it may be; and (2) to ex- 
press the classification in such a sign language 
that we shall be able to preserve it, and keep all 
the books of a class together while receiving 
the additions by which our libraries are grow- 
ing from beginnings of a few thousand volumes 
to storehouses of it may be a million. Ina 
paper read at the Boston Conference' I ex- 
plained the new notation for arranging authors 
alfabetically in each sub-section (so as to allow 
unlimited intercalation of new books without 
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disturbing the arrangement), the new class 
notation in which both numbers and letters are 
employed (so that the largest possible number 
of classes may be marked with the fewest 
characters), and some of the main features of 
the classification. This we have begun to 
apply at the Athenzum ; the plan for Literature 
has been finished, and History and Geografy 
nearly so. Some details have been improved, 
and some difficulties overcome. The more I 
work over the scheme the harder it seems to 
me to make a satisfactory classification, and the 
more I am convinced that even an imperfect 
classification is better than none,,and that a 
notation which admits of indefinite extension 
is better than one which compels the arrange- 
ment of the books to be torn to pieces every 
fifteen or twenty years and built upall over again, 
— a wasteful and disheartening practice. The 
idea of publishing the classification in form 
similar to Mr. Dui’s Amherst system has been 
given up for the present, as I prefer to subject 
my ideas to the test of actual use before fixing 
them by type. Copies of the parts which are 
complete have been made for the use of several 
other libraries. 

Having myself discarded the ‘* fixed loca- 
tion” — that is location by shelves —and adopted 
the ‘‘ movable ” — that is location by subjects — 
I was pleased to see that Harvard University 
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Library had found the advantages of the 
latter so great as to adopt it in regard to one 
class of books, the publications of the British 
Record Commission, and of the Master of the 
Rolls, and of societies like the Camden 
Society, Early English Text Society, etc. 
‘The advantages,” Mr. Arnold says in his 
report, ‘‘ are that an indefinite number of new 
volumes can be inserted at any point, and that 
if the collection should outgrow its present 
position it can be removed without any change 
of the numbering.” Now, as these advantages 
do not apply one whit more to these few publica- 
tions than to all the other classes of the books, 
it is difficult to see why the movable location 
should not be used throughout the whole 
library, unless there is some great counter- 
balancing advantage in the fixed. I have used 
the latter for twenty years in three different 
libraries, and I see no such superior merit in it; 
and I am glad to see that our national library, 
which no doubt is destined to remain the 
greatest in the country, and which we all 
hope is going to be in its new building the ex- 
emplar of all that is best in library architecture 
and library management, —I am glad to see 
that this library is not hampered by any tradi- 
tions of the antiquated unexpansive system, but 
is arranged solely by subjects ; and I hope that 
for its own sake it will adopt some method of 
noting the exact places of the books in their 
several classes, which a very short stay there 
this week showed me would greatly facilitate 
the work of all connected with the library. 

The Boston Public Library, I was told the 
other day by one of its officers, is experiencing 
considerable embarrassment from its fixed loca- 
tion. Some of the classes are crammed full; 
in others there is room. But books cannot be 
drafted from the overcrowded districts into the 
less populous, because that would confuse the 
classification. A little relief has been obtained 
by carrying off certain sets not much used into 
upper rooms, etc., and some others, chiefly 
bibliografical, into the working-rooms of the 
library. But this expedient has its draw- 
backs. In a printed catalog the shelf-marks 
cannot be changed. The boy sent for one of 
these books comes where it ought to be, and it 
is not there. In its place he finds a dummy, a 


thin block of wood bearing the shelf-mark of 
the missing volumes, and a direction to their 
present habitation. So the unfortunate “ run- 
ner” (as those boys are called) ,who has already, 
perhaps, come some distance to get his book, 
has to go another journey in search of it, while 
the reader waits patiently. In a large building 
each journey may be long; and here, no doubt, 
is the origin of some of those half-hours of 
waiting, into which the public magnify their 
four or five minutes of actual delay. Then, 
again, I am told a dummy is more easily mis- 
placed than a book, and the absence of a 
dummy, tho not an insuperable obstacle, is a 
serious one. 

I wish now to call your attention to a new 
classification, whose author, I was sorry to find, 
could not be here himself to explain it. At 
Harvard University Library, Mr. G: F. Arnold, 
who has charge of the book arrangement, has 
introduced a method, not, indeed, new in its 
theory, but which, so far as I know, has never 
been carried out in just the same way in its 
details. Ifthe plan is not new, the execution 
is original. The theory is the one followed at 
many college libraries, of dividing the books 
according to the professorial departments, 
rather than according to any formal, precon- 
ceived system of human knowledge. So far as 
access to the shelves is allowed at all in a 
college library, it is allowed to the professors 
and to students working under them. It is, 
therefore, entirely in accordance with the fitness 
of things that the books, for example, which 
the professor of the classics and his pupils will 
want to use together more than any other pro- 
fessor or his pupils, should be put in the classical 
alcove. Part of these books, according to the 


systems, would go somewhere else. No mat- ~ 


ter; in this library they are not wanted so much 
somewhere else as they are here ; we will put 
them here. So with the professor of history, 
of political economy, of law, of art, of mathe- 
matics. Now, it goes without saying that this 
plan will not do in a library where there are 
no professors, nor anything corresponding tu 
them; where the general public is to be suiteu, 
with its multifarious, continually intercrossing 
demands. Foraspecial library, special arrange- 
ments, and, therefore, for a college library, 
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which is, properly, a collection of special libra- 
ries; but, for a general library, a general sys- 
tem. 

You may ask, indeed, why a general library, 
in which (as a rule) the public have no access 
to the shelves, should have any arrangement 
whatever. If all books are to be asked for on 
call-slips made out from the catalog, and are to 
be brought by runners, who know nothing of 
books but their numbers, why waste the brain 
and time of the librarian in devising, and the 
brain and time of him and all his assistants in 
applying, a system of classing books which, for 
all practical purposes, must be a dead letter? I 
answer that, in the first place, there are a num- 
ber of general libraries, like my own, where the 
patrons themselves go to the shelves and hunt 
up their own books. In such libraries, the 
importance of a good, and, especially, of any 
easily explained, system is incalculable. No 
catalog, however well made, can compare, for 
educational power, with the sigh* of the books 
themselves; or, for convenience, with a thuro 
and minute shelf-arrangement. In the second 
place, there is no library so exclusive that it 
does not permit some favored persons to go to 
the shelves. In the third place, the librarian 
needs it daily, — many times a day, — to*assist 
him in recommending books to his readers. 
Mr. Green has shown us, in several papers, at 
successive conventions, what a librarian can do 
to double the consultation, and quadruple its 
value, by judiciously pointing out to people the 
best books of reference, and showing them how 
to use such aids. Would Mr. Green's work have 
been possible if his reference-library had been 
entirely unarranged, as his circulating depart- 
ment is? Perhaps he can carry his library in 
his head, — as do many custodians of a reason- 
able number of books, — and so has no abso- 
lute need of classification. Very well; but 
suppose Mr. Green should be offered the libra- 
rianship of the great public library of Tokio, 
and, fired with the idea of introducing among 
the Japanese his theories of the proper relation 
of the librarian to his public, should desert 
Worcester for a new field, how soon would his 
successor get a working knowledge of a collec- 
tion of 20,000 unarranged books? Subject 
arrangement is worth making merely for the 


assistance it gives the librarian in the scientific 
working of his library. 

But I have been somewhat diverted from Mr. 
Arnold. I was going to speak of his sub-ar- 
rangement. By Mr. Dui’s Amherst scheme in 
each subdivision the books are put upon the 
shelves as they happen to come into the library, 
the first numbered 1 and the second 2, and 
so on. In mine, the final order under each 
subdivision is alfabetical, and a carefully de- 
vised notation was prepared to allow of new 
books being added, like cards to a card-catalog, 
without disturbing this order. But Mr. Arnold’s 
prevailing arrangement is chronological, and 
rightly. J want a library fitted for ready refer- 
ence. Ye wants a library fitted for deliberate 
and careful study. English literature, for in- 
stance, I have divided into Poetry, Drama, 
Fiction, Miscellanies, Collected Works, and a 
dozen other less important classes; and under 
each I follow out the alfabetical plan, so that 
one can put his hand in an instant on Tenny- 
son’s foems, or Sheridan’s f/ays, or George 
Eliot's novels, or Macaulay's essays, or Hobbes’ 
works; and this is done because that plan will 
bring most convenience to my readers. But Mr. 
Arnold’s readers are different. They want to 
study the whole Elizabethan age, or the writers 
of Q. Anne’s time, and so he groups together 
all the literature of the Elizabethan age, poets, 
drama, miscellanies; and then the Q. Anne 
period, literature of all kinds; and then the 
Georgian era; and then the reign of Victoria. 
So Science, when he comes to it, he will un- 
doubtedly throw into groups, and separate the 
early chemistry from the chemistry of Lavois- 
sier and his contemporaries, and their works 
from what is now styled the ‘* new Chemistry.” 
Not that Mr. Arnold despises the alfabet! By 
no means! When there is no reason for any 
other arrangement he adopts that. The his- 
tory of Massachusetts towns he will undoubt- 
edly arrange alfabetically by the names of 
towns. Nor do! despise chronology. On the 
contrary, in the History of England I havea 
separate class-mark for every reign. And even 
in Literature I intend to divide the delles lettres 
of each country into two parts: one, the mod- 
ern, going back as far as one can read with 
ease and comfort, say in English to Shak- 
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speare; and the other, that earlier literature, 
which a man not specially practised reads 
with difficulty and a glossary. In French I 
should divide just after Montaigne; in German 
at about the same date. So much division is 
all that the general reader needs; and so 
much occasions him no discomfort. The users 
of early English are a distinct and small class. 
it is an aid and no trouble to them to have the 
early authors put by themselves. Ordinary 
readers are little affected one way or the other 
by the segregation, and both know in most 
cases whether any author they are in search of 
is before or after Shakspere. Only a few 
books on the borders give us pause. On the 
other hand, for the impatient man of business 
to have to cudgel his memory to determine 
whether the author he wants to refer to ina 
hurry is an Elizabethan, or a Georgian, ora 
Victorian, is felt by him to be an intolerable 
check; and, what is of equal importance, it is 
very hard to explain to him just how, why, and 
where you draw the lines. For him the 
more simplicity the better. The problem is 
to estimate the forces at work in different direc- 
tions, — some pulling towards minute classifica- 
tion, some towards larger division, some 
towards the alfabetical point of the compass, 
some towards the chronological, — so as to de- 
termine accurately where in any given library is 
the point of equilibrium. 

There is an example of this in a question 
which I had to decide the other day, where to 
put Fairy stories, Legends, Imaginary voy- 
ages. I had provided a place for them in my 
classification ; but the books themselves were 
with the Fiction; had been so in the Athe- 
nzum from time immemorial. Should they 
stay mixed in with the novels in one alfabet, 
for the sake of ready reference, or should they 
each form a small collection by themselves? 
If you mix them you have merely to know the 
name of the author or collector of a volume of 
Fairy stories or Legends, and you find the 
book at once in the alfabet of novels: Grimm, 
for instance, between Gerald Griffin and Mme. 
Guizot; and Andersen’s Fairy tales between 
Ames and Arblay. You do not have to stop 
and think whether the book you want is a col- 
lection of Legends or a collection of Fairy 


Stories, as you do if the three classes are 
separated. On the other hand, if you have for- 
gotten the collector’s name it will take youa 
long time to pick out the comparatively few 
Fairy Stories among the hosts of novels, and 
find the one you want; and so it will if you are 
desirous of seeing at once all the legendary 
collections which the library possesses. Of 
course if there is a good classed catalog the 
difficulty is very much diminished; but the 
shelf classification by itself is evidently in this 
case insufficient. I do not undertake to say 
what would be generally best; but for our 
library I decided that the ready reference ob- 
tained by having the Fairy stories all by them- 
selves was greater than the convenience of 
never having to think whether a given book 
was a novel ora fairy story, because in a ma- 
jority of cases the readers would know well 
enough in which category to look, and in the 
few doubtful cases the worst that could happen 
would be to have to look in two places. More- 
over, the shock to the classificatory sense of 
having an indiscriminate mixture ofsuch widely 
different kinds of ‘* fiction” is worthy of some 
consideration. 

In comparing these two methods I am not 
saying that one arrangement or the other is 
the best abstractly. You cannot say that 
any arrangement is ¢he dest. Everything de- 
pends on the end which you wish to reach. In 
fact, I have to repeat in regard to shelf arrange- 
ment what was said in my essay on cataloging 
in regard to classed catalog vs. dictionary cat- 
alog: the one is better for the thorough and 
leisurely scholar, the other for the hurried man 
of business. In Harvard College Library Mr. 
Arnold’s elaborate arrangement very properly ac- 
companies Mr. Abbot’s thorough and minute 
catalog. When both are finished I have nodoubt 
both will be found admirably suited to the atmos- 
phere of the place, and to the needs of the 
students. In my own library, where I must 
provide not so much for the wants of those 
who are pursuing a connected course of study 
as for the desultory reader, more simple ar- 
rangements, which demand less previous 
knowledge on his part, must be sought for. 

One other work has been done this year 
which falls under the scope of my report. I 
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must introduce it by referring to one of the 
papers read at the Manchester meeting of the 
English Library Association. This paper 
urged a somewhat novel method of arrange- 
ment. 

Starting with the ordinary objections to an 
elaborate filosofical scheme, which looks very 
well on paper, but does not fit your books, the 
writer advocates not having any scheme at all 
at first, but putting each book as it comes in 
wherever it seems at the time to go best, and so 
letting an order grow up; an order which would 
be the one of all others best fitted for the par- 
ticular library in which it originated, — an ex- 
act fit, like the covering of a shell-fish, he 
might say, or skin of a man; whereas the ordi- 
nary premeditated system would be like a suit 
of ready-made clothing. Or he might claim 
for his way the superiority of the English con- 
stitution, developed through the ages as the 
exigencies of each generation required, over 
the French constitutions, carefully and fully 
drawn up, with an immense show of complete- 
ness in one generation, only to be found unsat- 
isfactory and pushed aside by the next. But 
it seems to me that there is a via media, which 
is a better way than either. Do not make 
your scheme out of your own inner conscious- 
ness merely; that is unpractical. Do not de- 
cide any individual case on its own merits as it 
comes up, with no general ideas to go upon; 
for the result of that will be inconsistency, con- 
tradiction, confusion. That is equally unprac- 
tical. Make your plan beforehand, but make 
it from books. A scheme suggested by and 
made so as to contain all the books now in the 
world would not require much stretching to 
embrace those that shall hereafter be written. 
Of course no one can actually get at all these 
books themselves; but catalogs will supply 
their place. If you wish to prepare a frame for 
art literature, examine carefully the largest art 
library you can find, and make a skeleton ar- 
rangement that will suit that; then consult all 
the art catalogs you can lay your hands on, and 
see if you have omitted anything in the first 
sketch ; then consider the subject itself, the re- 
lations of its parts, and the possibilities of 
future discussion. The scheme you will form 
in this way will be far superior to the hap-haz- 


ard order which our English friend suggests. 
It is true that the covering of the mollusk 
and the skeleton of the vertebrate grows with 
its growth, and is altered by its environment 
and the accidents of its life; but for all that it 
grows in accordance with a prearranged plan. 
Now this use of large special libraries to found 
a classification on is exactly what has been 
done in the third work to which I desire to call 
your notice. 

The Bureau of Education has a library of 
over 20,000 volumes and pamflets on educa- 
tional subjects. This collection has been 
classed by Mr. S: R. Warren, whom we all know 
as the editor and part author of the famous re- 
port of the Bureau on Libraries; and he has 
drawn up a systematic list of the divisions, 
which I understand is to be presented to us to- 
day, and afterwards printed by government. 
I shall say nothing about it, for in truth I have 
not had time to examine it; but I wish to 
point out the peculiar value to the general 
classifier of these full special schemes. It is 
true, in adapting them to a general library we 
have to make some changes, because for the pur- 
poses of such a collection various books are 
brought in, which for general use belong in 
other departments. But this is a trifle com- 
pared with the advantage of getting a con- 
spectus of the subject at once comprehensive 
and minute. 

And now I have only to urge upon any 
library that is about to rearrange, or is think- 
ing of going into a new building, not to tie 
down the volumes to a particular shelf of a 
particular alcove, bringing books into an in- 
congruous relation with the accidents of archi- 
tecture; but to designate their location in 
terms taken from their own nature, to mark 
them, that is, as belonging to a particular 
branch of this or that subject. The first 
method must be at best temporary ; the second 
is permanent. 

Of course anything that is human is liable to 
error, and even in this movable location there 
may be need occasionally of change, to correct 
mistakes in placing individual works, and some- 
times to improve a detail of the classifica- 
tion, or to provide for some new development 
of science. But in its main outlines, and in the 
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far greater part of its details, the movable lo- 
cation never needs any change ; while the fixed 
location inevitably requires, sooner or later, 
unfixing and refixing. 

Buildings become too small, become anti- 
quated, decay, are abandoned; but geografy 


does not become history; the natural sciences 
are not metamorphosed into the social sciences ; 
mathematics will never be theology ; fiction re- 
mains fiction, the drama the drama, poetry 
poetry, as long as literature and libraries 
last. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 


BY W: F: POOLE, LIBRARIAN OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


i lar subject of library architecture came up 

for consideration at the last meeting of this 
Association in Boston by having our attention 
directed to the construction of larger buildings 
than we have had experience with, of which 
several will be built in this country during 
the next five years. There was no time for a 
thorough discussion, and it was, by common 
consent, agreed that the more deliberate con- 
sideration of the subject should be resumed at 
the Washington meeting. 

In the course of my remarks on that occa- 
sion, in which I made some suggestions as to 
the construction of this class of buildings, I 
said: “I know of no better rule to be observed 
in the library architecture of the future than 
this: ‘Avoid everything that pertains to the 
plan and construction of the conventional 
American library building.’” My present 
purpose is to explain and illustrate what I 
then could treat only in outline, and do some 
construction on my own account. I am con- 
vinced that the conventional style of library 
architecture is very faulty, and that we shall 
never have a general reform until better prin- 
ciples are applied to the construction of the 
largest buildings. The smaller libraries are con- 
stantly copying’ and perpetuating the confessed 
faults and worst features of the large libraries. 

By the ‘conventional American library 
building ” I mean the style of which the Bos- 
ton Public Library, Boston Athenzum, Astor 
Library, Cincinnati Public Library, Baltimore 
Peabody Institute, Congress Library, and 
others which I might mention, are the repre- 
sentative types. All these buildings have lofty 
rooms, and a large, open space surrounded with 


alcoves and galleries which are used for the 
storage of books. Although these buildings 
have a variety of detail in other respects, this 
is the conventional style of which I speak. I 
might illustrate what I have to say by exhibit- 
ing the interior view of any one of them. I- 
have selected, however, for this purpose, the 
latest, the best, and the most carefully planned 
of all these buildings, —that of the Peabody 
Institute, of Baltifore. Here some of the 
objectionable features of the older buildings 
have been avoided, and useful appliances and 
devices have been introduced. It is, however, 
with the general plan we are now concerned. 

The main library hall, of which I show you 
a ground plan and an interior view, is 84 feet 
long, 70 feet wide, and 61 feet high. On the 
front is the reading-room, 72 X 36 feet, and in 
the rear a work-room, 384 X 20 feet, and the 
librarian’s room, 15 X 20 feet. The alcoves are 
six stories high; they project 18 feet from the 
walls, and there is a passage-way two feet wide 
next to the wall, for access between the alcoves, 
which are 12 feet apart. A skylight in the 
roof and two small windows in each alcove 
furnish ample light. The present shelving 
capacity of the room is 150,000 volumes. It 
is certainly a stately and imposing structure ; 
and if we will banish from the mind all con- 
sideration of convenience, utility, and economy, 
and regard its architecture simply as an 
zsthetic recreation, we may pronounce the 
picture before us beautiful. It is the nave and 
aisles of a Gothic church of the Middle Ages, 
with the classic associations of five centuries 
about it, brought down to the practical uses of 
a modern library structure. 
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There are some objections to this venerable 
and conventional arrangement, and I will 
mention : — 

1. The wastefulness of space in this central 
portion of the building. Books are shelved 
only in the aisles; the nave is empty, and 
serves no other purpose than contributing to 
the architectural effect. Is not this an expen- 
sive luxury? Here isa solid block of vacuity, 
84 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 61 feet high, — 
more than half the capacity of the room, — 
which can be applied to no possible use in the 
storage of books. The floor can be used, and 
is used, in most of the libraries of this class, 
as a reading-room, and as a general promenade 
for tramps and sight-seers. It is unfit, how- 
ever, as we shall presently see, for a reading- 
room; and the trustees of the Peabody Insti- 
tute have had the good sense to provide another 
and suitable room for this purpose. The storage 
of books, therefore, is the only practical use to 
which this room is applied, and half its capacity 
is wasted in order to secure architectural effect. 

2. The second objection I will mention is the 
difficulty and expense of heating such a room 
as this. In our northern climate fires are kept 
for six or seven months of the year, and, for 
four of these months, large fires. Hot air from 
a register or radiator rises to the ceiling like a 
balloon, and the upper strata become intensely 
heated before the lower stratum, in which we 
live, has a comfortable temperature. This 
arrangement is a wasteful expenditure of heat. 
In the Cincinnati Public Library the unequal 
distribution of heat is partially obviated by 
warming the marble floor, by means of steam- 
pipes beneath the floor, and drawing off the 
heated air of the upper galleries by ventilation, 
or cooling it in the lantern of the roof, which 
in winter serves as a refrigerator. This is 
done, however, at an enormous expense for 
fuel. The librarian informs me that 500 tons 
of coal are consumed in the library furnaces 
in an average season. He has sent to me tests 
of the temperature in different parts of the 
library which he made on December 29, when 
the thermometer outside indicated 3° below 
zero, and also on the evening of January 4, 
when 120 gas-lights were burning, which indi- 
cate that the temperature on both occasions 


was fairly equalized. Four years ago a friend 
of mine visited this library, and, observing the 
intense heat in the upper galleries, procured a 
thermometer and ascertained the temperature 
near the floor and in the upper gallery. Six 
feet from the floor it was 65°; and in the upper 
gallery, 124°. Mr. Dyer, librarian of the Mer- 
cantile Library of St. Louis, writes to me, under 
date of Feb. 3, 1881, that the temperature of 
his library hall on that day, one foot above the 
floor, was 64°; 10 feet above, 74°; 19 feet 
above, 82°,— indicating that the increase of 
heat was about one degree for every foot of 
elevation. He adds that, during the summer, 
the mercury, two feet below the ceiling, fre- 
quently reaches 140°. 

3- I object, in the third place, to the shelving 
of books in galleries under any circumstances, 
and especially in this instance, where the alcoves 
are piled one upon another, six stories high. I 
may group my objections under three heads : - 

(a.) Because galleries are a wasteful expen- 
diture of the physical strength of attendants in 
climbing stairs, and of the time of readers in 
waiting for their books. 

(4.) Because the bindings of books in gal- 
leries perish from heat, and the higher the books 
are above the floor the more active is this de- 
structive agency. Leather is an animal tissue, 
and will not, like linen, cotton, paper, and 
other vegetable substances, sustain, without 
injury, a higher temperature than we find 
agreeable to ourselves. Books cannot live 
where men cannot live. They are more 
nearly allied to us as cogeners than we are 
wont to suppose. In excessive heat the 
leather of bindings slowly consumes, and its 
life departs. If we put our friends in torment, 
they prove to us the doctrine of annihilation. 
Bindings perish from other causes, one of 
which is the presence of sulphuric acid in the 
leather. This acid is used in a process of the 
manufacture called ‘‘ clearing,” and, from haste 
or negligence, is not thoroughly extracted be- 
fore the leather is finished. The sulphurous 
residuum of gas combustion is also said to be 
injurious to bindings. The burning of gas, I 
have no doubt, is very injurious to bindings in 
libraries of this construction, and chiefly be- 
cause it raises the temperature in the galleries. 
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In libraries bindings have no such aggressive 
and destructive an enemy as excessive heat. 
All the large libraries in this country and in 
Europe are lamenting its ravages, and often 
without a suspicion of the real cause of the de- 
terioration. A well-known architect of Boston 
recently called upon me, and, conversing upon 
this subject, which was new to him, said that 
he frequently went into the galleries of the 
Boston Athenzum to consult books, and when 
he came down found his clothes covered with a 
fine red powder. He asked if I knew what 
that powder was. I replied that I had often 
observed the same fact in the same locality, 
and I had no doubt that it was the ashes of 
the bindings which had been consumed by 
excessive heat. 

Books should, therefore, be shelved in the 
coolest part of the room, where the air is never 
likely to be overheated, —which is near the 
floor, where we ourselves live and move. In 
the private libraries of our residences a mistake 
is often made in carrying the shelving of our 
bookcases so high that they enter the upper 
and overheated stratum of air. If any one be 
skeptical on this point, let him test, by means 
of a step-ladder, the condition of the air near 
the ceiling of his common sitting-room, on a 
winter evening when the gas is burning 
freely. The heat is simply insufferable. 

(c.) Besides the reasons already given, I ob- 
ject to the shelving of books in galleries, be- 
cause it is unnecessary. The 150,000 volumes, 
the present capacity of the Peabody Institute 
hall, can all be shelved near the floor, where 
convenience in reaching them and their pres- 
ervation require them to be. In order to ex- 
hibit this fact to the eye I ask your attention 
to this scale-drawing of the floor, with the 
bookcases soinserted. The folios and quartos 
will be shelved in wall cases extending around 
the room, and the royal octavos and smaller 
volumes in double cases, open on both sides, 
three feet apart, the side alleys being three and 
a half feet wide, and the central alleys four 
feet wide. Instead of having two alleys four feet 
wide, the better arrangement for this room 
would be to have a central alley five feet wide, 
which would give direct communication with 
the reading-room from the work-room and 


librarian’s room. The cases will not be so 
high but that a person of average stature can 
reach any book without step or ladder. 

The rule for estimating the shelving capacity 
of any room of considerable size, arranged in 
this manner, is to allow 25 volumes for 
each square foot of flooring. In this instance 
the capacity is 27 volumes per square 
foot, because the cases are longer than they 
are usually made. The shelving capacity of 
these cases is 160,050 volumes. 

As I am to use further on, in some construc- 
tion of my own, the estimate that each square 
foot of flooring will shelve 25 volumes, I will 
here explain how it is obtained. The double 
cases are 18 inches wide, and of any desired 
length, say 16 feet. The space which one case 
will require is a rectangle, of which the longer 
side is the length of the case plus the width of 
the alley (usually four feet), or 20 feet. The 
shorter side is the width of the case (18 inches), 
plus the distance between the cases (three feet), 
or 44 feet. One case, therefore, requires 90 square 
feet of flooring. The area of shelving on one 
side of the case is 16 X 74, or I20square feet ; on 
both sides, 240. The conservative rule which is 
usually adopted for estimating shelving capac- 
ity for books of all sizes which go to make up 
a general library is ten volumes for each square 
foot of front area. The capacity of the case 
requiring go square feet of flooring is, there- 
fore, 2,400 volumes; and one square foot will 
shelve 26.6 volumes. Twenty-five volumes, 
therefore, to the square foot is a reasonable 
estimate. 

By reducing the width of the alleys from 4 
to 3 feet, and the distance between the cases 
from 3 to 24 feet (in the stack-room of Harvard 
College library the distance is 2 feet 4 inches), 
the shelving capacity could be considerably 
increased. I have preferred to allow liberal 
spaces between the cases, and not to force the 
principle of contraction to its utmost limit. 
The estimate of 25 volumes to each square foot 
applied to large rooms brings out such enor- 
mous results as to be almost incredible. 

We have now, in theory at least, shelved all 
the books which these six tiers of alcoves will 
contain upon the floor, and have space for 
10,000 volumes more. We have, also, over- 
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head, 61 feet of air and light, which is more 
than we need. Sixteen feet is better than 60, 
for it is enough. Three other floors, each of 
the same capacity, the rooms being 15 feet high 
in theclear, would fill the 61 feet and about 6 
feet more. Inthe three upper stories the space 
which on the lower floor is appropriated to the 
work-room and the librarian’s room could be 
used for bookcases, and would shelve 76,800 
volumes. The entire storage capacity of the 
building would therefore be 717,000 volumes. 
This arrangement, when the library comes to 
need so much shelving space, would allow of a 
classification of its books into four grand 
divisions or departments of knowledge, each 
one of which would have a floor and reading- 
room to itself. The reader, then, by means of 
a modern elevator, would go directly to the 
floor on which the books in his own range of 
study are stored. 

4. Returning to my general series of objec- 
tions to the conventional style of library archi- 
tecture, I mention, in the fourth place, the 
difficulty of getting about from one part of the 
library to another. Not to speak further of the 
burden of climbing stairs, it is necessary, in 
order to move from one gallery to another on 
the opposite side, to travel on the outer edge of 
a parallelogram, when the economies of loco- 
motion require that we move as nearly as we 
can in straight lines, and from the centre out- 
wards. Observe the ease with which any case 
of books can be reached on this floor plan, 
and the difficulty in the conventional plan of 
passing from a lower alcove to one in a remote 
corner of the upper gallery. In a popular cir- 
culating library it is positively cruel to send 
attendants for books with such an arrangement 
for shelving as this ; and to station them in the 
overheated and stifling air of galleries to answer 
calls for books is even more inhuman. 

5- I object, in the fifth place, to this plan of 
construction, on account of its insecurity from 
fire. *In an interior finished with wood, no 
arrangement could be more skilfully devised 
for favoring the destructive operations of fire 
than a series of alcoves piled one upon the 
other six stories high, with every facility for 
draft — unless it be a pile of empty packing- 
cases. When a building of this kind takes fire 


the work of the insurance adjuster is very 
simple, for it is a total loss of the whole 
library. Water, heat, and smoke are as fatal 
to books as fire itself. Congress Library has 
twice been burned; Harvard College library 
once; so also the Chicago Historical Society's 
library, in what was thought to be a fire-proof 
building; and the Birmingham Free Library, 
which several of us visited little more than 
three years ago, has since, with its great Shak- 
sperian and Cervantes collections, been burned 
with fire, and nothing of its more valuable 
treasures saved. The class of library buildings 
which we are now considering will contain 
books, manuscripts, and public records of ines- 
timable value which money cannot replace. 
To lose one of these libraries by fire would be 
a national calamity. After all that may be done 
in the way of external protection, there is stilla 
large risk from internal accidents. 

On a summer evening, a few years ago, a fire 
broke out in one of the rooms of the Cincinnati 
Public Library after the building had been 
closed for the night. It was fortunately dis- 
covered and extinguished before much damage 
was done. The origin of the fire was at first a 
mystery ; but it soon appeared that the painters, 
who had been finishing the wood-work of the 
room, had left their oiled rags on the ledge of 
one of the bookcases when they quit work at 
night, and they had ignited by spontaneous 
combustion, and had set the bookcases on fire. 
The Birmingham Library was set on fire in the 
daytime by the lamp of a careless plumber 
who was thawing out the gas-pipes. A fire 
may start in a large library at any time by 
accidents as unusual as these; and it were a 
shame if, from errors of construction, it be 
allowed to range through the whole building. 
Hence, buildings such as we are considering 
should be constructed in a series of fire-proof 
compartments, in order that the fire may be 
confined within narrow limits. I am not aware 
that this precaution ever has been taken. The 
principle, however, has been applied to the 
great ocean steamers,&nd many a ship has been 
saved by having its hull divided into several 
water-tight compartments. A practical method 
of securing this protection will be considered 
later in our investigation. . 
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6. In all the libraries of this class in our 
country, except the Peabody Institute, the open 
space in the nave of our old Gothic church is 
used as a general reading-room ; and in the Pea- 
body Institute, where another reading-room has 
been provided, tables have been placed in front 
of each alcove, cutting off public access to them, 
at which students may study, if they choose. 

There are several objections to the use of 
this open space for that purpose. It is too 
public and bustling a place for quiet study. 
Here the business of the library is done. 
Readers are applying to the custodians for 
books, and attendants are running about on 
the marble floor delivering their orders and 
taking new instructions. The emptiness over- 
head is appalling. Crowds of visitors and 
sight-seers are marching by, admiring the 
architecture, expressing their views on what 
they see, and asking each other, in audible 
tones, if they suppose the librarians have read 
all these books and know what they contain. 
One engaged in study hears remarks which 
were not intended for his ears, and sees sights 
which distract his attention. I said at our 
meeting in Boston: ‘It is like attempting to 
study in Scollay square, or on a mall of Boston 
Common.” Those of you who have visited the 
reading-room of the British Museum will re- 
member the strict precautions which are ob- 
served to secure perfect quietude in that sacred 
precinct. Applications for books are made in 
writing ; and if it be necessary for readers to 
speak to the attendants, the conversation is in 
a tone so subdued that no reader can hear it. 
No person can enter the room unless it be for 
study, and he must show his ticket. The 
American librarians who, three years ago, were 
the guests of Mr. Garnett, the superintendent, 
were taken to an elevated position overlooking 
the floor, and the details of the arrangements 
were explained in whispers. 

7. The seventh objection I will mention to 
this style of architecture is the difficulty of 
enlarging it. How is this building to be 
enlarged when the growth of the library 
demands an extension? Shall it be extended 
heavenward, and more galleries be piled on 
these, with more wasted space in the nave, 
greater difficulty of access to the books, and 


more extravagance in the heating? Shall 
transepts and a chancel be built, so that the 
plan will represent the true ecclesiastical cross? 
However pious these improvements, and grati- 
fying to the taste of the refined architect, they 
are expensive, they involve demolishing much 
that has already been constructed, and they 
will give but little additional room. Why 
library architecture should have been yoked 
to ecclesiastical architecture, and the two have 
been made to walk down the ages Jari fassu, 
is not obvious, unless it be that librarians in 
the past needed this stimulus to their religious 
emotions. The present state of piety in the pro- 
fession renders the union no longer necessary, 
and it is time that a bill was filed for a divorce. 
The same secular common-sense and the same 
adaptation of means to ends, which have built 
the modern grain-elevator and reaper are 
needed for the reform of library construction. 

Any plan for library construction is faulty 
which does not foresee and provide for future 
enlargement. The Boston Public Library, 
with a building like this, has for ten years 
been struggling with the problem of enlarge- 
ment, and has at last solved it by resolving to 
abandon the building and the site with all the 
ingenious devices and expensive improvements 
made upon the premises during the past quarter 
ofacentury. The last winter the City Council 
of Boston petitioned the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts for the gift of a block of land in the 
Back-Bay District for the Public Library, and 
the petition was granted. Much trouble and 
expense had been saved if the hopeless and 
temporary schemes of enlargement, such as 
dividing the alcoves by double bookcases, had 
been abandoned years ago. There is probably 
no library building in the country which has 
been so much admired (by non-residents) as that 
of the Boston Library, and none whose worst 
features have been so generally copied by the 
smaller libraries. The Astor Library makes its 
enlargement by erecting another and similar 
building on an adjacent lot. Its third building 
is now in process of erection. 

The trustees of the Peabody Institute have 
provided for the increase of its shelving capacity 
in the same manner as was done in Boston, by 
dividing its alcoves with double cases. In 
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anticipation of this change two small windows 
for each alcove were originally made in the side- 
walls, which will light both sides of the double 
cases when they are built. It is obvious that 
this arrangemcat will be a blemish to the archi- 
tectural effect of the interior. These many win- 
dows serve in winter, by their leakage and ra- 
diation, to reduce the excessive temperature of 
the upper galleries; but it is done at an enor- 
mous waste of heat. 

8. My eighth objection to thissort of library 
construction is its great cost, compared with a 
simpler, less pretentious, and more convenient 
style. The enclosure of so large and high a 
room as this requires that the outer walls, the 
girders, and the roof, be of unusual weight and 
cost. The lantern or skylight in the roof, 
which ought to be wholly of iron and glass, is 
expensive. The structure, whose plan is be- 
fore you, cost $342,000, which includes the 
cost of two lecture-rooms beneath, and two art- 
rooms above. The Boston Public Library 
building cost $325,000. The Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, with a capacity of 250,000 volumes, 
cost $350,000. The two structures of the 
Astor Library, and the third not yet completed, 
all with a capacity of 300,000 volumes, will 
cost $398,000. Itis a practical question, allow- 
ing the plans of these buildings to be the best 
that can be devised, whether these are not 
too large sums to be expended for such limited 
accommodations. Is it not lavishing upon the 
casket what ought to be spent on the jewels? 

I will not detain you longer in discussing 
this part of my subject. I think I have said 
enough to justify the statement with which I 
started out, that ‘‘I know of no better rule to 
be observed in the library architecture of the 
future than this: ‘ Avoid everything that per- 
tains to the plan and construction of the con- 
ventional American library building.’” 

Up to this point I have freely passed judg- 
ment upon the plans and buildings of others. 
Iam now to do some construction of my own. 
**It is easy,” says the old proverb, “to criti- 
cise; it is not easy to construct.” I have no 
pride of opinion that can be wounded by any 
strictures which may be made upon my plans. 
I offer them to be criticised. My only pur- 
pose is to secure better principles in our library 


architecture, and this can best be done by a 
free interchange of opinions held by practical 
librarians. I therefore cordially invite any 
librarian, architect, or other person present, 
whose building or plans I have criticised, to 
take his full measure of revenge upon my work 
when I have concluded. 

In the plans I now lay before you, I propose, 
on a lot of ground 200 feet square, the con- 
struction of a building for a reference library 
of 1,000,000 volumes; and in order that the 
library may grow, I expect, upon the same lot, 
without cramping the space for storage, or 
changing anything that has been constructed, 
to provide for 2,000,000, and later for 3,000,- 
000, volumes. By doubling the size of the lot 
to 400 X 200 feet, 6,000,000 volumes can be pro- 
vided for. It is proposed to erect no more of this 
building than is needed to meet present wants, . 
and that additional compartments of similar 
construction shall be built from time to time as 
they are required. In devising this plan I have 
sought to secure the following results : — 

1. That the building shall be constructed in 
compartments, and as nearly fire-proof as is 
possible, so that if fire starts, it shall be con- 
fined in the compartment in which it originates, 
and the rest of the library be saved. 

2. That waste room shall be reduced to a 
minimum; that convenience and utility shall 
never yield to architectural effect ; and that the 
building shall be easily and economically heated. 

3. That more spacious and convenient quar- 
ters than we now have shall be provided for the 
administrative department and the working 
rooms of the library. 

4- That there shall be no climbing of stairs 
for books, and no overheating of bindings in 
galleries. 

5. That greater facility of communication 
between different parts of the library shall be 
secured; and that the books shall be shelved 
near the floor, and no higher than they can be 
reached without step or ladder. 

6. That quiet accommodations shall be pro- 
vided for readers; that separate rooms be as- 
signed to special subjects, and furnished with 
such special arrangements as they need for 
their storage and use. 

7. That the cost of construction shall be 
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kept within reasonable limits ; and that conven- 
ience, utility, and economy shall be the con- 
trolling principles in the design. 

I do not claim that my plan is the only one 
that will meet these requirements, but simply 
that it is one such plan; and, if it serves no 
other purpose, it may suggest a better design. 
It has at least the novelty, if not the merit, of 
being a radical departure from the beaten track. 

My first requirement is a lot of ground 200 
feet square, surrounded on all sides by streets, 
or, what is better, by other open space. On 
the middle of the side most appropriate for the 
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Note.— A rough sketch (made with printer’s rules) 
may give a general idea of the plan of a single floor. The 
figures on the outside indicate the dimensions in feet, and 
on the inside, the storage capacity, in volumes, of each 
room. The dots within the quadrangle indicate the pillars 
which support the corridors. The drawings and sketches 
used by the author in reading his paper at Washington 
will be given in the edition printed by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 
main entrance I place the central building, 60 
feet front, and 75 feet deep, which will be 
wholly devoted to the administrative superin- 
tendence and work of the library. Here will 
be the offices of the librarian and heads of de- 
partments, the catalogues, the most general 
works of reference, and here the business of 
the library will be done. Here will be apart- 
ments for the cataloguers, and for unpacking 


and arranging books. The bindery will oc- 
cupy the upper story. 

The books will be stored, not as now in one 
general repository, but in a series of rooms 
thrown out as wings from the central building, 
and extending around the lot. These rooms 
will be 50 feet wide, 15 feet high, and as long 
as it is convenient to make them. The width 
of the wings will be determined by the space 
that can be well lighted by side windows, and 
that can be spanned by iron girders without 
pillars. Ten of these rooms are indicated on 
the plan before you, and, carrying the same 
construction four stories high, there will be 40 
of these rooms in the whole structure. Each 
of the rooms will contain the books on some 
special subject, or in the early stage of growth, 
several related subjects. One room will be de- 
voted to the Fine Arts, and will have the 
proper cases, tables, and other appliances for 
shelving and studying the large and expensive 
illustrated works which belong to such a col- 
lection. Another room will have the Mechanic 
Arts, with such other arrangements as is re- 
quired. Another room will contain History, 
and, when the library has grown to a mil- 
lion volumes or more, perhaps American His- 
tory only. Political Economy and Social 
Science will be found in another room, and so 
on through the different classifications of 
knowledge. These rooms will have no alcoves 
nor galleries; for alcoves I regard as useless, 
and galleries an unpardonable nuisance. The 
books will be shelved in wall-cases and double 
cases not higher than a person can reach. 
The plan of shelving the books is the same 
which I have already described in speaking of 
the floor plan for the Peabody Institute. High 
light will be taken on the exterior side from 
windows above the wall-cases. Each room 
will have light from two sides, and will be fur- 
nished with tables, chairs, and all the conven- 
iences for quiet study. The reading-desks will 
be on the inner side where there are no wall- 
cases, and hence the windows looking into the 
quadrangle will be of full length. The attend- 
ant in charge will have an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the books in his depart- 
ment, and competent to assist readers in their 
investigations. 
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There is, therefore, no occasion or need of a 
general reading-room, other than the one in 
which are kept the encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and the general works of reference. Special 
dictionaries may be shelved with their own de- 
partments, and to some extent general works 
of reference may be duplicated. When it is 
necessary, books can be loaned from one de- 
partment to another, as they are now sent to 
the reading-room. The building will be sup- 
plied with telephones and all the modern appli- 
ances for communication. As a general rule, 
readers will go to the room which contains 
the class of books which they wish to study. 

As a protection from fire, each room used 
for the storage of books is cut off from every 
other room by a brick fire-wall extending 
through the roof. The only access to these 
rooms will be by a light iron corridor at each 
story, seven feet wide, running around on the 
inside of the quadrangle, as indicated on the 
plan. In winter these corridors may be en- 
closed by glass windows, which can be re- 
moved in the summer. The long windows in 
the quadrangle will give abundant light, not- 
withstanding the small amount which will be 
intercepted by the corridors. Every floor will 
also be made thoroughly fire-proof. They will 
be laid on rolled-iron beams, supported by lat- 
tice girders, the space between the beams being 
filled with porous terra-cotta ; and the beams will 
be covered with concrete, upon which the floor- 
ing will be laid. The girders will also be pro- 
tected by an ornamental covering of terra-cotta, 
which will serve as a decoration for the ceiling 
of the room below. Without such covering, 
iron, in case of fire, is the most treacherous of 
all building material. If by accident fire should 
start in any one of these forty rooms, it could 
not endanger the safety of the other thirty-nine. 

This arrangement of access to the rooms by 
means of corridors serves another purpose be- 
sides being a protection from fire. It is a pro- 
tection against tramps and sight-seers, who 
would be marching in crowds through these 
wings if there were a passage-way through them, 
as in the Louvre at Paris. Such a passage- 
way would take up a good deal of room, would 
interfere with the arrangements for shelving 
the books, and would disturb the quietude 


which is needed for study. It is a delusion to 
depend oniron doors between the rooms as a 
protection from fire ; for, insuch an emergency, 
iron doors are always found to have been left 
open. 

In the rear of the central building will be an 
elevator, which will land readers upon the 
level of any of the corridors. As the central 
building will not be used for the storage of 
books, it will have stair-ways, besides the eleva- 
tor, for reaching its several stories. In case 
of accident to the elevator, the stair-ways can be 
used for access to the upper corridors. Onthe 
rear side of the quadrangle there will a stair- 
way connecting the several corridors. If time 
allowed I might speak of other details of con- 
struction. 

We will now consider the storage capacity of 
this building, and first of a single floor. De- 
ducting the space covered by the walls, there 
are 25,250 square feet of flooring in these 
wings. Deducting still further one-fifth of this 
space (or 5,050 feet) for the tables and other 
accommodations of readers, we have 20,200 
feet which can be used for bookcases. By the 
rule we have already demonstrated, that each 
square foot will shelve 25 volumes, we have for 
the shelving capacity of this story 505,000 
volumes, and of the four stories 2,020,000 
volumes. The ceiling of the upper story is 
only 66 feet above the lower floor, and, if more 
space be needed, the walls may be carried two 
stories higher, which will give accommoda- 
tions for another million volumes. The walls 
will then not be higher than many of the 
blocks in our commercial cities, which, by 
means of elevators, are used as_ business 
offices to their upper stories. 

By extending the front wings roo feet on 
each side, and carrying them back to the rear 
line, leaving an area 50 feet wide for light 
and ventilation, we have accommodations for 
3,000,000 volumes more, or 6,000,000 on a lot of 
400 X 200 feet. By extending this construc- 
tion over a lot 400 X 450 feet, as in the plan 
before you, we have a capacity of 12,000,000 
volumes. 

It is desirable for many reasons that a large 
reference library should be surrounded by wide 
open space, and should be away from business 
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centres. Such lots are not always available in 
a large city, and it is necessary to erect the 
building on a business block. A construction 
such as I have described is favorable for such a 
locality. A large number of volumes can be 
provided for on a lot of moderate size, and as a 
source of revenue the basement story could be 
used for business purposes. The building with 
its fire-proof construction would not be endan- 
gered in case one of the basement apartments 
should take fire. Whether it could live in sucha 
furnace as the great Chicago fire is a question. 
I have thus far considered only the wants of 
a reference library like the British Museum, the 
Astor Library, and the Peabody Institute. It 
may be necessary to provide also for a circulat- 
ing department. One of these front rooms, 
which will shelve 67,500 volumes, may be used 
for this purpose. The circulating department 
may be located in the basement whose storage 
capacity has not been included in our previous 
estimates. There is a clear open space in the 
quadrangle, nearly go feet square, for which no 
provision has yet been made. A one-story 
structure, lighted from above and covering this 
space, will not interfere with the light of the 
reference department. It will contain 120,000 
books for circulation, with ample space for 
waiting- and delivery-rooms. Access to it 
might be had on the basement floor under the 
main entrance to the reference department. 
One very important part of the subject re- 
mains to be considered, viz., the cost of the 
building. In this matter I have not ventured 
to trust my own judgment, and have relied 
wholly on the careful and detailed estimates of 
one of the most experienced and conservative 
architects in Chicago, Mr. Wm. H. Willcox, 


who has built many large structures, and is now 
building the State-house at Lincoln, Neb., 
which will cost $1,250,000. I have his esti- 
mates with me; and, as they are too long for 
me to read, I will only state the results. 

The estimates are made on a building such 
as has been described, covering a lot 200 
feet square, five stories high, including 
the basement, and having a capacity of shelv- 
ing 2,000,000 volumes. The exterior will be 
of sandstone, in simple yet characteristic 
design. The building is to be absolutely fire- 
proof, with brick walls and iron beams, iron 
window frames and sashes, and steel inside 
blinds to all exterior windows. The interior 
iron-work will be covered with porous terra- 
cotta, or other fire-resisting material. The 
floors in the book-rooms will be of hard-wood, 
and in the vestibule and inside corridors of 
tiling. The walls of the same will be wains- 
coted in stone and tile. Thecost of the build- 
ing complete, including the steam apparatus 
for heating, but not including the shelving 
and furniture, will be $530,000. The shelv- 
ing, which will be of hard-wood, with the fur- 
niture, will cost $110,000, making the entire 
cost of the building in readiness for occupation 
$640,000. The cost of construction, on the 
basis of storage capacity, in the Boston Public 
Library, is $1.30 per volume; in the Astor Li- 
brary, $1.33; in the Cincinnati Public Library, 
$1.40; and in the Peabody Institute, $2.00. In 
the plan I have laid before you, the cost of con- 
struction, estimated on the same basis, is 32 
cents per volume. 

I will take no more of your time in present- 
ing this subject, and shall now be happy to 
reply to any inquiries which may be made. 


THE NATIONAL-LIBRARY BUILDING.— THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


BY MR. J. L. SMITHMEYER, THE ARCHITECT. 


F all the tasks an architect may undertake, 
that of building a library is the most diffi- 

cult. This is chiefly because its interior cannot, 
like that of churches, theatres, and other large 
edifices, display vast surfaces, huge columns, or 
other lofty and imposing features, giving it the 


character of grandeur and permanency; but 
must utilize its space by a multitude of fixt- 
ures of small dimension for the accommoda- 
tion of numberless objects of still smaller size, 
and yet must possess a certain elasticity, as 
you might call the capability of expansion for 
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a certain, rapid, and large increase of the 
present contents. Such arrangements, one 
might think, rather belong in the province of 
handicraft than art, if it was not that all parts 
thereof must be in perfect harmony with the 
architect’s plans of the whole structure, who 
alone is the absolute sovereign and distributor 
of the element most indispensable for such an 
institution, viz., light. 

In the construction of a library, however, 
much attention is paid to the best fixtures and 
conveniences, or the most useful contrivances 
for books, pamphlets, maps, lithographs, en- 
gravings, and whatever else the manifold treas- 
ures may be called, which the human intel- 
lect has compiled therein or will collect, and 
to their accessibility, classification, distribu- 
tion, etc.; their consideration is of secondary 
and by far inferior importance to that of a full 
profusion and equal distribution of light. This 
element is so indispensable for the purposes 
of a library that nearly every other considera- 
tion — that of protection against destruction or 
injury by fire perhaps excepted — may be post- 
poned till after the question of its introduction 
is fully disposed of; and any architect who 
would allow other subjects to absorb his mind 
and study to its detriment or neglect may be 
sure of failure and loss of reputation, whether 
the edifice to be erected by him be of the 
greatest and unprecedented dimensions and 
compass, or merely of inferior prospects, and 
whether the library which is to be built be a 
public or private one. 

Toaccept any interior arrangement — whether 
tested “by trial and approved by experience, or 
still on probation—as an infallible model for 
imitation under a// circumstances would be a 
very grave error; because there are no two 
libraries of exactly equal requirements, and 
each one is erected and fitted up under peculiar 
and mostly heterogeneous influences, such as 
cost, site, capacity, building material, etc., etc. 
But to imitate single features of interior ar- 
rangements, which have been found acceptable 
and may be adaptable under a contemplated 
programme, is not only unobjectionable, but 


. absolutely necessary, because it is impossible 


to devise for every library a new and distinctly 
different system of arrangements; but even 


such examples should be modified according to 
the necessities of the prevailing circumstances, 
yet never without due reference and deference 
to the controlling element of all libraries, viz., 
light, day, or sunlight, which can neither be 
reproduced nor substituted by scientific means. 
It is further not to be forgotten that a system 
of fixtures, however commendable for a private 
library, may be anything but advantageous for 
a circulating or college library; nor that one 
for a specific purpose, for instance, a law library, 
will answer for a parliamentary or congres- 
sional library, and it is certain, beyond argu- 
ment, that no existing system, as i zs, will 
come up to the demands of our contemplated 
National Library, with its numerous ramifica- 
tions and enormous annual growth. 

It would be useless to discuss the libraries 
most prominent in the world inall their merits 
or defects, as no such institution, either in the 
Old or New World, in the past or present, re- 
quired such extensive premises and manifold 
arrangements as the National Library of the 
United States, which, in fact, is to be more of 
a museum of literature, science and art, than 
strictly taken as a collection of books. It, with 
its millions of sources of information, will be- 
come ere long not only the rendezvous of the 
learned men of the East and West, but actually 
the Mecca of the young giant republic, which 
to visit, at least once in his life, will be the wish 
of every American, and vast numbers from 
other nations will join them in the journey to 
see the last marvel of the world. In conse- 
quence of this, provision will have to be made 
for the hosts of visitors and curiosity-seekers, 
as well as for the ease and comfort of readers 
or students ; and besides the ample halls and 
apartments needed for inquiry and search of 
congressmen, scientists, and literary men, and 
the premises of great importance, such as pack- 
ing, binding, distributing, and other rooms, 
there will have to be ample passages for the 
throng of spectators. These passages must, 
with the exception of the circular reading-room, 
be located in the middle of the apartments, 
directly under the skylight, not to cast the 
intensest light upon the visitors, but to prevent 
the latter from detracting any of the rays of light 
from the cases and their contents. That, in 
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this way, the greatest flood of light possible is 
obtained by connecting the vertical rays of the 
skylight with the lateral beams from the win- 
dows, without permitting the interposition of 
any opaque object, needs no argument, and has 
the further advantage that the architect secures, 
by these passages iw the middle, the greatest 
possible elasticity of fixtures or the power of 
expansion for the book shelves and cases. 

Experience has established the so-called 
**alcove” system as the most popular and 
practical of arrangements for bookcases and 
shelves, by projecting them a suitable distance 
(at right angles with the walls) into the room 
between the windows, in as many tiers or 
stories as practicable, so as to secure the best 
light obtainable. The ‘‘ stack” or file system, 
by which the shelves or cases are placed in 
parallel rows (with narrow passages between 
them and around them, z.¢., between them 
and the windows) is another device for stor- 
ing books, which has its advantages and dis- 
advantages ;— among the former of which is 
‘* greater economy of space ;” among the latter, 
the danger of leakage from the skylight. The 
most natural inference, therefore, is that an 
architect harmonizing both systems, by par- 
tially adopting each one, will probably reach 
the best solution of the problem to provide for 
the necessities of a steadily increasing capacity 
for the multiplying contents of a rapidly grow- 
ing library. 

Using the present ‘‘ alcove” system for pres- 
ent demands, he can at any time hereafter, 
when necessary, economize space by adding 
rows of stacks of cases between the two now 
forming the alcoves, — placed parallel with the 
alcoves, —and thereby increase their capacity 
fully by one-third. Moreover, by closing the 
well-holes in the centre of the lower apartments, 
he can again economize space by introducing the 
stacking system, and thus gain a very great 
additional capacity fer storing books. And, by 
finally separating the copyright exhibits from 
the library building, if need be, the large apart- 
ments designed for their use could be fixed up 
for the accommodation of shelves in stacks, 
and thus the capacity of the library be still 
further increased from 2,500,000 to nearly 
10,000,000 of books, and all this without any 


material inconvenience or extension of the 
building under consideration. There have 
been made objections to wide passages in a 
library, on the ground that a library is not a 
show-place, but a retired place for quiet and 
calm inquiry and study; but such an objection 
is not tenable as to a National Library, which 
is essentially of a public character, and in which 
the mere observation of its arrangement and 
management is in itself an object of interest 
and study like a museum, and there are enough 
separate provisions made for the pleasure and 
curiosity of the mere spectator, so as not to 
interfere with the ease and other claims of the 
reader or student. To refuse to our public an 
insight in the colossal array of knowledge which 
the human mind has accumulated and still 
gathers together, and into the enormous 
machinery required for the access to ahd 
the utilization of every part of these intellectual 
riches, would not only be antagonistic to our 
free institutions, but directly in discord with 
the spirit of our age. 

The central feature of the whole organism is 
the great octagonal reading-room, too feet in 
diameter. The inner sides of the octagon are 
divided into three spaces in the lower story, 
each containing two alcoves and one door, or 
archway, in the centre, which leads to the 
wings containing the books. These alcoves 
are arranged for the reception of catalogues, 
books of general reference, and such as are 
most frequently called for. The archways are 
equal in height to two tiers of alcoves, thus 
giving 32 in number. The mezzanine story 
above will contain another series of 24 alcoves, 
making a total of 56, with a capacity of 260,000 
books. By this arrangement the architect is 
afforded the desired opportunity to buttress the 
centrat dome construction, and to give it a 
stable and solid substructure. Above the mez- 
zanine story there will be eight large arches, of 
iron construction, about 4o feet in diameter, 
spanning the eight sides of the octagon, which 
will be pierced with numerous windows for the 
admission of light. The light will reach the 
reader at an average angle of 45° to the horizon, 
which is the best possible angle for convenient 
reading. The light in the British Museum is 
admitted in the same manner, and it was found 
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that the light which originally entered from the 
central skylight was of no utility for reading 
purposes, and caused great annoyances from 
leaks, etc. It was therefore closed up, thus 
depending solely upon the light from the high 
side-lights, which afford a well-diffused and 
most agreeable light for reading. As an 
example of the inefficient and _illy-diffused 
light coming into a large, round space from 
windows very high up, the rotunda of the 
Capitol might be given, where, with the vast 
amount of light-surface from the row of win- 
dows all around, the floor is but insufficiently 
lighted. The passage next to the windows and 
through the buttresses will serve for communi- 
cation, and for regulating the light with shades 
during sunshine. Gas-burners, with reflectors, 
will be used for the evenings, which will throw 
the light from the same direction. The great 
reading-room is approached from without 
through a vestibule, in which are located two 
grand flights of stairs leading to the second- 
story exhibition rooms of graphic art, etc. 

The wings containing the book repositories 
will radiate from the central reading-room, in 
the manner shown on the drawing. The angle- 
spaces are utilized as open courts, through 
which a plentiful supply of light and air is 
admitted. These courts will be faced with 
white enamelled bricks, to reflect as much as 
possible of the daylight into the windows which 
light up the book-corridors. The section shows 
one of the radiating and intersecting wings, 
from which will be seen how the light pene- 
trates and diffuses over the entire space. In 
fact, all the available light has been utilized, 
and only the roof immediately over the book- 
cases has been covered by a close and water- 
tight copper roof. 

It is a fact that skylights are, with the best 
workmanship and the greatest care of construc- 
tion, more or less subject to leaks, and books 
should therefore, under no circumstances, be 
placed beneath skylights. Perforated floors 
transmit the dust from the upper stories, and 
greatly reduce the diffusion of light in the lower 
stories; the platforms, floors, and galleries will 
therefore be made of prismatic glass floors. 
The wings are, in themselves, compartments, 
and are provided with iron sliding-doors of 


double thickness, filled with asbestos, thus 
made fire-proof. The iron partitions between 
the backs of the books will be made fire-proof 
in the same manner, thus reducing the danger 
from fire to an actual minimum. 

By the introduction of hammer-glass floors 
in the first story the basement will be made 
available for shelving purposes, if desired. In 
the British Museum the basement of the library 
portion is used for newspaper files. There will 
be a covered porch opposite the main entrance, 
for wagons to drive under. Boxes, etc., con- 
taining books, etc., will be unloaded on to a 
platform, from where they will be put upon a 
tramway and pushed into the assorting rooms, 
where they will be unpacked and assorted 
according to their classification, and lifted to 
their assigned story by dumb-waiters. Speak- 
ing-tubes and telephones will facilitate matters. 

In the front wing of the first story there will 
be the offices of the librarian and his clerks, 
correspondents, accountants, etc., for the ad- 
ministration of the library and the copyright 
department. 

In each of the four corners of the building 
there are square rooms, which may be used for 
special reading-rooms; or they may be utilized 
for special illustrated works, rare manuscripts, 
etc., exhibited in glass cases. The entire upper 
floors of the quadrangle will be used for the 
exhibition of maps, photographs, chromos, 
engravings, and all such works of the graphic 
arts of which our time is so prolific. Oil paint- 
ings are exhibited everywhere ; but the facilities 
to examine engravings, bound up, possibly, in 
volumes, are extremely rare. A liberal exhibit 
of the same upon folding stands, such as are 
used in the Louvre Galleries, in Paris, would 
make them accessible to all, without being 
exposed to risks. These large galleries, or 
show-rooms, will have a height of 30 feet, 
with large windows and skylights, so as to 
afford the greatest amount of light possible. 

To avoid the crowding of the many visitors, 
the rooms must be continuous; and but one 
exit should be provided, so as to control a 
large throng. ‘The economy of administration 
demands only ove entrance, and ‘at must be so 
arranged as to be under strict surveiJlance of 


watchmen. 
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In summing up, the leading ‘‘ motifs” may 
briefly be stated which guided in the preparation 
of this plan: — 

1. Centralization toward the circular reading- 
room. 

2. The acquisition of the greatest amount of 
light possible for all parts of the building. 

3. The best arrangement for the expansion 
of its interior capacity, z.e., to meet the present 
demand, and likewise that of a hundred years 
hence, without extending the building. 

4. Theaccessibility of all parts of the build- 
ing to the librarian as well as the visiting public. 

5. The best arrangements for an economical 
administration. 

6. The division of the structure into so many 
fire-proof and separate compartments. 


7. Placing the greatest amount of shelving- 
space as near the centre (¢.e., the central 
reading-room) as possible, for the great con- 
venience and economy of time to all parties - 
concerned. 

While libraries, for special purposes, may 
present different and, for their especial needs, 
better arrangements than those which I have the 
honor to place before you, yet you will pardon 
the assertion that, as it is the result of close 
observation and study of this subject for 
upwards of eight years, it might deserve your 
consideration, especially as some of the lead- 
ing librarians of this country and of the 
Old World were consulted on the various and 
most important points in the make-up of this 
plan. 


LIBRARIES WITH MUSEUMS. 


BY DR. H. A. HOMES, N.Y. STATE LIBRARIAN. 


IBRARIES combined with museums in the 
4 same institution are desirable for a double 
purpose. One is that museums of science and 
art have an intrinsic value in themselves for the 
education of any community. The other is, 
that the association of the Free Public Library 
with Free Museums, in the same building and 
under the same trustees, increases the utility 
of and the interest in both, with the least of 
expenditure. 

The museums contemplated are of any and 
every kind attainable. They will be either of 
science or of art, or of both kinds together. 
They will be such as will naturally be estab- 
lished as the result of the liberty given to 
towns by statute to tax themselves to maintain 
them. They should be allowed to embrace all 
the objects of human interest which it might 
suit the means, the taste, or the generosity of 
the citizens of a town to supply. In art they 
would by no means be limited to collections of 
paintings and sculpture, but would embrace 
every form of production from the hand of man. 
A mere enumeration of the objects which 
properly compose such art museums indicates 
the vastness of the field from which the supply 


is to be drawn. It includes materials in pot- 
tery and porcelain; carvings in wood, ivory, 
and shell; inlaid and lacquered *work ; jewelry 
and works in gold, silver, copper, brass, and 
iron; textile manufactures, laces, embroidery, 
and carpets; articles of furniture and house 
decoration ; arms and armor; engraved gems, 
coins, medals, seals; illustrations of architect- 
ure, engraving, typography, ancient manu- 
scripts, historic pictures, and portraits. Many 
of the above titles carry with them the idea of 
archzology, and the collections would natu- 
rally receive whatever would portray ancient 
Europe, Rome, Greece, Egypt, and Assyria, 
reaching back to the prehistoric period of the 
Old World. The New World would be exhib- 
ited by means of the earliest memorials of 
human existence to be found here, coming 
down to all such as illustrate the civilization 
and customs of the native races of this hemi- 
sphere to the present time. The museums 
would include anthropology generally. 

A collection of memorials to illustrate not 
the lost arts, but specifically the dead arts, 
that is, the arts which are no longer in use in 
advanced civilized society in ordinary life, 
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would be very instructive. Some of these 
dead arts, like those of the steel-yard and the 
tinder-box have probably never been seen in 
use by many of those who hear me. 

There remain to be enumerated, museums of 
science, embracing the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, with palzontology and comparative 
zodlogy ; but I omit specific details of classes 
for want of time. 

Now the first beginnings of a museum in the 
smaller cities or towns might be very hetero- 
geneous in character, the objects contained in 
it having little classifiable relation to each 
other ; and they might, in consequence, be de- 
spised by some man of science or art, who was 
familiar with better collections, and regarded 
them as valueless on account of their incom- 
pleteness. Yet we donot see sufficient reason 
that, on account of such miscellaneousness or 
imperfections, the importance of the museum 
should be undervalued; or that anv object in- 
trinsically worthy should be denied a place, 
provided a town could afford, or found it con- 
venient, tokeep it. The process of organizing 
the museum itself would be a matter of lively 
and inspiring interest to the many concerned, 
and out of these small beginnings results of 
great value might follow. Such collections as 
have hitherto been made by individuals, soci- 
eties, or governments, of the products of human 
industry and genius, have been the centres of 
the greatest attraction to the visitors and resi- 
dents of the cities of Europe. This is shown 
by the vastness of the figures of the number of 
those recorded as visiting the edifices contain- 
ing them. The Salford loan exhibition was 
seen in 1867 by 567,000 persons. The Liver- 
pool exhibition has been visited by 465,000 
persons each year on an average of 17 years, 
to 1878, and by 478,000 persons in the year 
1879. 

Professor Frieze, in his paper on Industrial 
and Fine Arts Museums in connection with 
libraries, presents, in much detail and with 
clearness, the motives both for establishing 
museums and for connecting them with free 
libraries. The considerations by which he 
enforces the topic are many of them equally 
applicable to museums of natural history and 
of archeology. I shall not repeat his argu- 


ments, but I am happy to be able to refer those 
persons to them who desire to accomplish 
something in this direction.’ 

There may be differences of opinion as to 
the relative value of the refining and educating 
influence of museums of whatever kinds; still, 
all men of science and educators, even when 
they interpose objections and criticisms, do 
concede a certain amount of positive value in 
them for all classes. Mistakes may be easily 
made by a town, as in its making an attempt to 
have a collection more comprehensive than any 
means likely to be at its command would 
justify. Such mistakes cannot be avoided. 
But better plans, and ultimately the best plans, 
will be developed by a more extended expe- 
rience. Yet we may fairly include the follow- 
ing as among the motives for maintaining 
museums at the public expense : — 

1. The aid which they give to the industries 
of the country through the positive instruction 
which they impart. 2. The refining and ele- 
vating character of the change and recreation 
which they afford. 3. The stimulus which 
they give to the mind, by suggesting farther 
pursuit of the hidden knowledge which the 
exhibited objects indicate. 4. The frequent 
visits made to them by persons of all classes, 
showing how much they are appreciated, attest 
that they are the want of the many, and not a 
luxury for the few. 

We are anticipating that in most cases the 
foundation would be laid by gifts from citizens. 
The sight of so many educational influences 
combined in a single institution — science, the 
industrial and fine arts, and books — cannot 
fail to ‘impress the minds of wealthy citizens 
with a high opinion of its value to the town, 
much more than if they were separated, and 
perhaps remote from each other. Those of 
them who might not care to endow a library 


1In the U.S. Bureau of Education; Report on libraries 
in the U.S., 1876.— For the same reason I add, C. C. 
Perkins’s Article on Museums, in “ North American 
review” for July, 1870; G. F.Comfort’s paper in “ Old 
and new,” April, 1870; Reports of Prof. Henry to the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1870 and 1876; Mr. 
Axon’s paper in the “ Companion to the British alma- 
nac,” for 1869. The latter publication for fifteen years past 
contains in almost every annual issue interesting pages 
on libraries and museums. 
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might be ready to endow a museum, or to en- 
large by their free offerings the one rather than 
the other, and thus really to contribute to the 
efficiency of both. The marked tastes of 
individuals for encouraging different forms of 
human activity has its origin in our common 
nature; and men with these tastes cannot fail 
to be stimulated by the sight of such collec- 
tions, and to receive such impressions of their 
value to the community, that they will be 
tempted to exercise their munificence by con- 
tributions in some form either to the museum 
or the library, and to endow the town, large or 
small, which they love, with such treasures as 
they possess or can purchase. 

Some may regard museums, of whatever 
character, as only adapted to the great centres 
of human movement, and as having no 
practical value for cities of less than 50,000 
inhabitants. We think, however, that the 
inhabitants of such towns would regard 
museums with more interest than the inhabit- 
ants of the larger towns, where there are more 
distracting influences. They would make their 
home-life more satisfying and _ attractive. 
Those who might not be drawn by the library 
at first would be attracted by the objects of the 
museum, and ultimately become the zealous 
frequenters of the library. Many of us can 
recall the very place, in some small collection 
of objects of art or nature, where we received 
our first awakening to the wonders of the one 
and the possibilities of the other; and we 
might add that the influence of those early 
impressions has shaped our impulses and aims 
ever since. It is appropriate to the subject, 
and to the city where we are assembled, that I 
should cite the language of an honored secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, lately 
deceased. Prof. Henry, who did not overesti- 
mate museums as a means of popular education 
in nature and art, wrote : — 

‘* Advantage should be taken through muse- 
ums of a feature of the human mind essential 
to progress, — the desire for novelty, — to lead 
the public to the employment of the intellect- 
ual pleasure derived from the study and the 
contemplation of nature. It is truly surprising 
how tastes may be formed, how objects, before 
disregarded, may, when viewed as a part of a 


natural family, be invested with attractions 
which shall ever after render them sources of 
refined pleasure.” ! 

In recommending the establishment of mu- 
seums with libraries I have referred to the 
advantage to be derived from their being ad- 
ministered by a single Board of Trustees. 
Each would be created, developed, admin- 
istered, and protected under the same general 
law. One portion of the trustees would 
practically have charge of one branch of the 
work, and the other portion of the other branch, 
while the united members would afford each 
other mutual counsel and support. At the out- 
set a moderate-sized building would accommo- 
date both the museum and the library. A 
library built upon the present modern plan of 
storing books compactly, like the Roxbury 
Public Library, or the new addition to Gore 
Hall at Harvard University, would occupy com- 
paratively little space. Its interior architect- 
ural elegance would be confined to the reading- 
room, temporarily adorned with paintings, 
statuary, and objects of art, and cabinets of 
natural history, to be removed, as the museum 
grows in size and strength, into adjoining 
rooms. 

The first step necessary to give effect and 
speedy extension to this plan for uniting muse- 
ums with libraries will be that in each State of 
the Union where a general law exists authoriz- 
ing towns to tax themselves to maintain public 
libraries, the two words, ‘‘and a museum,” 
should be added by amendment to the statute 
upon the subject already existing; and a small 
additional amount to the tax for the expenses 
of the museum; whereas, in the first enacting 
ofa general law for public libraries, in States 
where such a law does not as yet exist, muse- 
ums will simply be included with libraries in 
the section providing for the maintenance of 
the new institutions. For our principal pur- 
pose in this paper has not been so much to 
recommend the establishment of museums, as 
that they be maintained with libraries by taxa- 
tion as well as by donations. 

Now, although it may appear to some equally 
novel and bold to recommend a plan for the 


1 Smithsonian Report of 1870. 
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wide extension of museums as free public in- 
stitutions, as if they had equal claims with 
libraries on the score of public importance, yet 
the plan is neither new nor bold. Their utility 
is much better understood and acknowledged 
in England than in this country. The perpet- 
uation for twenty-five years at South Kensing- 
ton of such a museum of art and industry as 
the exhibition of 1851 at London had been, 
and since then continually enlarged and im- 
proved, has already given to England a fresh 
superiority in the arts of design as applied to 
manufacture. 

Now, it is well worthy of note that when that 
phenomenal law of Great Britain of 1850 was 
enacted, the year before that exhibition, which 
allowed towns to tax themselves for the sup- 
port of public libraries, it bore as its title 
** An act to enable town-councils to establish 
libraries and museums.” Those museums 
were defined in a section of the law to be 
** museums of art and science.” But even this 
remarkable law for ‘libraries and museums ” 
was but an extension to libraries of the 
language of a law enacted five years before, 
entitled ‘* An act for encouraging the establish- 
ment of museums in large towns.” In 1845 
Manchester had the only free public library in 
England. The object in both of these laws is 
defined to be *‘ for the instruction and amuse- 
ment (or recreation) of the people.” The law 
of 1850 declared that the museum, as well as 
the library, should be absolutely free. 

The successive amendments to this law of 
1850, made in 1855, 1866, and 1877, extend to 
smaller towns and to combined districts the 
privileges of the old law, and they increase the 
amount of the tax which a town or district may 
levy. In 1877 a bill was introduced to make 
the rate of tax for these purposes as high as two 
pence in the pound. I have not discovered 
that it became a law. To facilitate the estab- 
lishment of museums, a law of 1866 amended 
the act of 1850 in such a way that it was made 
lawful to join a library to a museum, or a mu- 
seum to a library already established, without 
taking proceedings additional as required under 
the former acts.' 


1 British almanac, Companion, 1867, p. 207. 


By the statute of 1877 it was further enacted 
and declared to be consistent with the libra- 
ries’ and museums’ laws, which allow schools of 
art in connection with them, that under them 
towns might establish public schools of music 
also.' 

It is not surprising that in England, in the 
opinions of the educated class, intellectual 
and esthetical development of the nation should 
be int'mately associated with the museum as 
well as with the library, when we recall the 
more than a century of existence of the British 
Museum, whose trustees have administered i3' 
as an institution containing both one of the 
largest libraries of the world ‘and an immense 
museum of art and science. If, after a century 
of growth and development, a process of differ- 
entiation has taken place, and its natural his- 
tory and some other collections have been 
transported to the South Kensington Museum, 
it does not even suggest that every new institu- 
tion should be held to be bound to begin its 
life at the same stage of development in its 
first year, without having passed through any 
of the previous stages. It was interesting to 
observe that the British conference of librari- 
ans, under the influence of this great historic 
example, voted at the conference in 1878 that 
‘*the Council be recommended to . . . . 
obtain government aid to. meet local funds 
raised for library and museum purposes.” I 
have naturally enlarged somewhat on the 
course pursued by England regarding museums 
and libraries jointly, on account of its intimate 
relations to the subject, and also because of the 
pleasure it gives to cite such admirable statutes, 
which will be a perpetual honor to her good 
name, and an honor to us to follow her exam- 
ple. 

After the necessary legislation has been se- 
cured placing museums upon the same basis 
with libraries as regards municipal support, 
many suggestions may be made regarding vari- 
ous methods of filling museums with articles of 
value and interest. Ten years since one sug- 
gestion on the subject was gracefully made by 
R. W. Emerson. He wrote: ‘‘I do not un- 


1 Chitty, Supplement to Statutes of Great Britain. Brit- 
ish almanac, Companion, 1869. 
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dervalue the fine instruction which statues and 
pictures give. I think the public museum in 
each town will one day relieve the private 
house of the charge of owning and exhibiting 
them . . . I wish to find in my own town 
a library and museum which is the property of 
the town, where I can deposit this precious 
treasure, and I and my children can see it from 
time to time, and where it has its proper place 
among hundreds of such donations from other 
citizens, who have brought thither whatever 
articles they have judged to be in their nature 
rather a public than a private property." 

In accordance with this thought we are 
justified in hoping, from the experiments in 
Great Britain, that one of the resources for 
founding, sustaining, and enlarging museums 
will be by deposits and loans. I do not refer 
to those occasionally very interesting exhibi- 
tions of collections of paintings and of archxo- 
logical material which are loaned in cities and 
towns for a few weeks for the public use, but 
with a fee for admission; but rather to such 
loans as are made of the same classes of ob- 
jects for a year, or for several years, to some 
organization that can guarantee safety and pro- 
tection to the articles. It is found possible 
that after a period these works of art can be 
exchanged for the exhibition of new ones in 
their place, through the kindness of other per- 
sons. Their owners even are enabled to dis- 
cover beauties in their treasures, when rightly 
displayed, which they had never discerned be- 
fore. Itis with the help of frequent exhibitions 
of loan collections of medizval and modern art 
that the South Kensington Museum has at- 
tained its present magnificent proportions; 
and, in addition, it has a system for circulating 
its own treasures, precious works of art, 
throughout the provinces, by means of a large 
staff of officers, and these works are again 
returned to the museum. 

The India Museum of London, with the co- 
operation of the government, deposits with 
various museums the natural and art products 
of all India, many of them sent to England for 
the purpose.’ 


1 Society and solitude, p. 117. 
2 Nineteenth century, June, 18So. 


In the administration of the Smithsonian 
Institution the regents are carrying out, on a 
grand scale, the wishes of its founder, — ‘‘ the 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” They 
have distributed, according to a late report, 
more than 250,000 objects of natural history to 
various institutions in the country. It receives 
contributions from geographical and naval ex- 
peditions of the United States, and receives 
exchanges from foreign institutions, and is 
eager to contribute from all of them to the in- 
stitutions which apply. Besides this work of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Congress devotes 
$20,000 a year to sustain the National 
Museum at the Capitol, chiefly for natural 
history and anthropology, and the government 
sustains museums in the agricultural and the 
surgeon general's departments and in the gen- 
eral land office. 

Those desirous of forming museums of art 
and science would soon become familiar with 
the channels through which materials might be 
obtained, and the museum be begun with econ- 
omy and efficiency by means of copies of both 
natural and art objects in casts and paintings 
in oils.'| Casts of sculpture can be obtained 
from Paris, Munich, and Naples, and casts of 
fossils of every size from Mr. Ward, of Roches- 
ter, all at moderate prices. Just so far as the 
funds at the disposal of the several institutions 
would allow, the opportunity might be im- 
proved of enhancing the practical value of the 
collections, by means of lecturers or guides to 
explain the significance and relations of each 
article, — a measure to be applied in the same 
spirit as in the plans adopted for opening the 
treasures in libraries to readers by special 
teachers. 

I have learned that in Great Britain, under 
the libraries and museums statute, there are 
23 towns that have availed themselves of its 
provisions to establish the two in connection; 
and I do not count among these some towns 
that have museums and libraries independent 
of the statute. Liverpool stands out in honor- 
able prominence among all the cities of the 
kingdom, in having upon a single street a 


1U.S, Libraries report, 1876. Prof. Frieze’s paper, 
443. C. C. Perkins, in * N.A. review.” 
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range of four public buildings of imposing ar- 
chitecture, designated as the Walker Gallery, 
the Museum, the Public Library, and the Pic- 
ton Reading-room, — all of them devoted to the 
free use of all her citizens. 

We cannot point to the public museums in 
connection with public libraries which are 
maintained by towns in our own country, be- 
cause we have no laws authorizing them. 
Such combined libraries and museums as do 
exist, like those of the Boston Athenzum, the 
Lenox Library, the Peabody Institute, and 
others, are proprietary institutions, and those 
of our colleges may be mentioned in the same 
connection. The statistics showing the num- 
ber of cases where the same trustees superin- 
tend both a museum and a library are well 
worth collecting. They should show how re- 
cently they have been founded, or have re- 
ceived fresh development, and the extent of 
the privileges accorded to the public. 

My apology for presenting this topic before 
you, in spite of the obvious fact that so many 
must be already familiar with it, is that it has 
never before been introduced before the con- 
ference, and, as we acknowledge ourselves to 


be propagandists, it did not seem proper that 
the subject should be ignored in our pro- 
grammes, as though we regarded it as one of 
slight importance. 

Much of my encouragement to present it 
came from the thought that we were holding 
this conference in a city, the seat of govern- 
ment of the nation, which is not yet a hundred 
years old; and yet is a city which may be 
counted among those which have the largest 
collections of books, and that more of these 
books are by their freshness adapted to answer 
the questions which most occupy the minds of 
the student than those of the libraries of any 
city in the land. I knewalso that, in visiting 
the various museums established here, all our 
members would have evidence of the vast in- 
fluence collections of like nature must have, 
wherever planted, in building up in the commu- 
nity a sterling manhood. I felt confident that 
in the sight their patriotism would be inspired 
with the hope that our countrymen, everywhere 
enjoying religion combined with knowledge, 
and exercising industry combined with culture, 
would become partakers ofa life possessing ele- 
ments of continuous growth and development. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


BY S: S. GREEN, LIBRARIAN OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WORCESTER. 


HE committee of this association appointed 

to consider the subject of the distribution 

of public documents present the following 
report : — 

If it is the object of the government, in the 
distribution of public documents, to dispose of 
them in such a manner as to make the com- 
munity acquainted with its doings, it cannot 
better effect this object than by making a large 
use of public libraries, — instruments already 
existing and vigorous —for the free, or com- 
paratively free, dissemination of information. 
Such institutions are, in most parts of the 
country, permanent also. . 

Libraries are, at present, used by the govern- 
ment as channels for the distribution of docu- 


ments. A larger use should be made of these 
channels. 

A part of the system now in vogue for dis- 
tributing documents is infelicitous. It is a 
notorious fact that a considerable portion of 
the public documents distributed otherwise than 
through libraries are sold to dealers in old 
books, in Washington and elsewhere, for a few 
cents a volume. To give a single example: a 
gentleman who wished to buy a set of the 
‘« Congressional Globe,” covering the period of 
reconstruction after the late domestic war, was 
enabled, such had been the price paid for the 
volumes by the dealer, to purchase them, in 
this city, for 25 cents a volume. These books 
cost the government, say, $2.25 a volume. 
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Many members of Congress distribute docu- 
ments given them for this purpose conscien- 
tiously, and with the object of disseminating, 
in the best way, the information they contain. 
Thus large numbers of these are sent to libra- 
ries and other institutions that have large 
constituencies. Some members of Congress, 
however,—and most of them to a limited 
extent, — give documents at their disposal to 
such persons, in the portion of the country they 
represent, as apply for them, and to influential 
persons whom it is for their interest to con- 
ciliate or reward. 

As citizens and librarians we are unwilling 
that money raised by taxation should be wasted 
in printing documents to be disposed of in these 
ways. In the interests of economy, it may be 
stated, that further waste arises from printing, 
for the immediate use of Congress and the other 
departments of the government, of a very much 
larger number of copies of documents and bills 
which are to remain unbound than are really 
needed. Thus, of 1,900 copies of reports, 
executive documents, etc., usually ordered by 
Congress to be printed, say 800 or goo on an 
average remain unbound. If 50 volumes are 
issued in a session of Congress, there would be 
printed, of documents not to be bound, 40,000 
or 45,000 volumes. It is stated by an officer of 
the government, who has the best means of 
knowing, that a large proportion of these 
volumes find their way into the waste-paper 
basket, and that 400 copies, instead of 800 or 
goo, would supply the existing demand for 
them. 

Attention should also be called to the fact 
that it would lessen, very considerably, the 
amount of money spent annually for printing 
were all documents printed by order of Con- 
gress to be sent from the printing-house of the 
government to a single distributing agent, — 
say the Secretary of the Interior, —to be sent 
out by him to persons and institutions, on the 
order of such persons as have a right to control 
their distribution. 

Suppose, to illustrate the subject by an 
example, Congress orders 4,000 copies of some 
document to be printed, and directs 1,000 copies 
to be delivered to the following recipients : 
namely, the Senate, the House of Represent- 


atives, the Secretary of the Interior (for distri- 
bution), and the department of the-government 
particularly interested in the subject-matter of the 
report. Of course it is possible that four copies 
of the work printed will be sent, by the different 
distributing agents, to a single person or insti- 
tution. Were all documents to be sent from 
the Interior Department, it should be stated, in 
the letters accompanying their despatch, at 
whose request they had been sent. 

The committee believe that a radical change 
is needed in regard to methods now in use for 
the distribution of public documents, and that 
all documents of interest to any considerable 
portion of the citizens of the United States 
should be put on sale subsequent to publication, 
at a price which is only a small advance, say 
five per cent., on their cost. 

The existing law on this subject is inadequate 
in its provisions, as it makes it necessary for a 
person wishing to buy a government publication 
to give notice that he wishes to do so before 
the document is printed. A sufficiently large 
edition of documents in demand should be 
printed to make it sure that persons wishing to 
buy them can do so after they learn of their 
existence, which does not generally happen 
until after their issue. 

The committee wish to call attention, in this 
connection, to provisions in the laws of Great 
Britain respecting the distribution of public 
documents. . 

In that country, where the system of selling 
all public documents and parliamentary publica- 
tions has long prevailed, the number of any 
document printed varies from 1,000 to 2,000, 
and is determined by a printing committee. 
One copy, and that only, of the more important 
papers goes to each member of Parliament. 
The rest are kept for sale at a fixed price, to 
cover cost; and the costliest ‘‘ Blue book” in 
folio, no matter how thick a volume it may 
be, rarely costs more than three or four shil- 
lings, while the average is but 3d. or 4d. 
From the evidence of Wm. Rathbone Greg, 
controller of the Stationery Office in 1873, it 
appears that the whole public printing, binding, 
and stationery and blank book supplies, includ- 
ing parliamentary and department job printing, 
cost £450,000. The Record Office and War 
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Office publications pay their entire cost by 
copies sold: The London Gazette (official 
advertising and government organ) pays a 
profit of nearly £30,000 per annum over its cost. 
The documents sold bring in annually about 
£40,000. Your committee are of the opinion 
that it would be not only in the interest of 
public economy, but of the diffusion of informa- 
tion to those who can best use it, to have 
government publications sold at a fixed price, 
and the proceeds paid into the printing fund. 
This would reduce materially the number of 
copies printed, and the extravagant cost now 
so much complained of in the public printing 
would be kept within narrow limits. 

Of course it is the wish of this committee 
that members of Congress and the officers of the 
government, in its executive and judicial 
departments, should be amply supplied gratui- 
tously with whatever number of copies of pub- 
lic documents are needed by them in the 
discharge of their official duties. 

The committee also believe that copies of 
nearly all government publications should be 
placed in a large number of libraries, situated 
in centres of population where they can be 
conveniently consulted by citizens for purposes 
of reference, free of cost, to these institutions. 

Turning now to the especial concerns of 
libraries, the committee wish to point out how 
existing laws and arrangements for supplying 
libraries * with public documents might be 
advantageously changed. 

The provision of law relating to the distribu- 
tion of documents to libraries designated by 
members of Congress is capable of an interpre- 
tation which would allow congressmen to change 
every Congress the library designated. Should 
this interpretation prevail, citizens might be put 
to great inconvenience when new members of 
Congress are chosen, or in consequence of 
shifting moods of members during their terms 
of service. It might become necessary for 
inquirers wishing to consult documents of a 
series of years to go to several libraries, in 
towns distant from one another, before they 
could find the information sought by them. 

The interpretation, however, put upon the 
law to-day in the Interior Department is, that 
when libraries have once been designated by 


members of Congress, public documents must, 
as a general rule, be sent to them until it 
becomes apparent that they are not fit deposi- 
tories for them. 

It seems best that in so important a matter 
the interpretation of the law should be evident, 
and that it should be clearly provided that a 
library once designated by a member of Con- 
gress shall continue to be a depository of 
documents until it ceases to be a proper place 
of deposit. 

As the law now stands, designated libraries 
are only entitled to receive documents if a 
sufficient number of sets are in the possession 
of the Secretary of the Interior to supply them. 

The right of the designated libraries to 
receive documents should be made absolute. 

Four hundred and twenty-three copies of the 
executive documents are now sent by the public 
printer to the Interior Department, to be dis- 
tributed to State and territorial libraries, and to 
incorporated public libraries, athenzums, col- 
leges, boards of trade, etc., designated as 
depositories, by senators and members of the 
House of Representatives. The law, it seems 
to this committee, should be so amended that, 
with slight exceptions, all books, pamphlets, and 
maps ordered to be printed by Congress, and not 
executive documents alone, should be sent to 
these 423 libraries. These are the large libraries 
of the country, and are situated at centres of pop- 
ulation. The committee have tried earnestly and 
persistently to formulate a recommendation 
that would include the delivery to the State, 
territorial, and designated libraries, without 
action on their part, of all important documents 
issued by the various departments and bureaus 
of the government ; but have been unable to do 
so. The best suggestion that occurs to them, 
under existing circumstances, is, that Congress 
should be asked to leave discretion with the 
public printer to send, at its expense, to the 
Secretary of Interior, such department and 
bureau documents, not also ordered by Congress, 
as he thinks it desirable the above-mentioned 
libraries should have. 

The number of this class of documents not 
ordered by Congress is not large, but large 
enough to make it-desirable that some arrange- 
ment should be made by which such of them 
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as are of public interest should be made readily 
accessible to citizens, through libraries, without 
the necessity on the partof librarians to beg them 
from heads of departments and bureaus, either 
directly,, or through the intervention of a 
member of Congress, or some friend of influ- 
ence. 

The committee believe that there exists con- 
siderable readiness on the part of many influen- 
tial members of Congress to help State, territo- 
rial, and designated libraries to procure almost 
all documents ordered to be printed by author- 
ity of Congress. They make this statement 
after conference with influential members of 
the Senate, and after noting the tone of a little 
debate respecting printing more copies of the 
** Atlas of Colorado,” by F. V. Hayden, which 
sprang up in the Senate, and is reported in the 
Congressional Record of February 1, 1881. The 
committee judge also, from the tenor of this de- 
bate, that there is a growing readiness on the part 
of members of Congress to have a large enough 
edition of public documents of popular interest 
published to allow of copies being put on sale 
after publication. 

In regard to the matter of allowing members 
of Congress to designate more than one depos- 
itory the committee are compelled to report 
that the expense which would result is a serious 
objection to the arrangement. 

The committee have labored zealously to 
form some plan by which all libraries of, say 
5,000 volumes, which are not now receiving 
public documents gratuitously, should be en- 
abled to procure them with little effort, and 
without cost. 

There are, perhaps, 600 libraries of this class 
besides those which now receive documents by 
law. It was hoped by the committee to form a 
plan by which, say 20, of the most desirable 
public documents should be sent to every one 
of these libraries that wishes for them. Here, 
again, the expense proved an obstacle. The 


selection of a committee, at once competent and 
disengaged, to pick out, before publication, the 
volumes to be sent to these libraries, also proved 
a serious obstacle. 

The committee believe that changes in the 
laws regarding the distribution of documents 
must be attempted only gradually, and have 


therefore reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that it is not well for them to try to attempt to 
carry out this project, although they have it 
much at heart. 

In regard to the plan of, changing the man- 
ner of designation of libraries so that libraries 
of a certain size, rather than those in certain 
localities, shall be designated, the committee are 
of opinion that an attempt to make such a 
change would meet with great opposition from 
portions of the country where libraries are small. 

It seems to this committee important that a 
list of all publications ordered to be printed by 
authority of Congress, or the departments, 
should be issued annually, and that a list should 
also be published of all documents printed for 
the last few years, say since 1870. 

A bill is now before the Committee on Print- 
ing (46th Congress, 3d sess., Senate 2119), 
having for its object ‘‘ to authorize the publica- 
tion of a descriptive catalogue of all government 
publications from July 4, 1776, to date.” The 
bill provides for an appropriation of $5,000 for 
putting this plan in execution. It is the opin- 
ion of this committee that it is utterly imprac- 
ticable to do the work contemplated without a 
very much larger expenditure of money. 

The committee think it important that doc- 
uments should be delivered to libraries as is- 
sued, instead of once a year, as at present, and 
hope that the capacity of the printing-house 
and the number of assistants of the superin- 
tendent of the distribution of documents, may, 
if practicable, be sufficiently increased to bring 
about so desirable a result. 

Public documents are sent to State and 
territorial libraries, to historical societies, and 
certain other institutions, without charge for 
transportation. As the law is now interpreted 
in the Interior Department, libraries designated 
by members of Congress as depositories have 
to pay freight charges for transportation of 
books received from the government. This is 
a somewhat heavy charge for libraries distant 
from Washington. It seems to the committee 
that all institutions should be placed on the 
same footing in this respect, and that public 
documents should, by an arrangement with the 
Post Office Department, be sent to all libraries 
free of charge for transportation. 
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The cost of carrying out the recommendations 
of this report has not been ascertained. It 
cannot be large, however. Our main request 
is, that additional copies may be printed and 
distributed to libraries of documents which 
Congress decides to order for the use of its 
members. 

In estimating the cost, therefore, of these 
additional volumes consideration should be 
had only to the expense of paper, presswork, 
and binding. 

For a summary of the laws regarding the 
distribution of public documents which have 
prevailed in the United States, and which are 
now on the statute-book, the committee refer 
the inquirer to the special report issued from 
the Bureau of Education in 1876, entitled Pub- 
lic Libraries in the United States of America. 

The laws which now regulate the distribu- 
tion of public documents may be found in the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, chap- 
ter 7. 

For examples of the latest attempts which 
have been made to secure reasonable regula- 
tions regarding the distribution of public docu- 
ments the committee refer interested persons 
to a bill to reduce the expense of the public 
printing and binding, and for other purposes 
(46th Congress, Ist session, H.R. 447), and 
a bill for supplying State and other libraries, 
incorporated colleges, athenzums, literary and 


scientific institutions, or boards of trade, with 
all public documents printed by order of Con- 
gress or the departments (46th Congress, 2d 
sess., H.R. 4922). Both of these bills have 
been read twice, referred to the Committee on 
Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

In conclusion, the committee recommend to 
this Association that, while making haste slowly, 
it do something at once; and, as a first step 
towards securing better methods in the distri- 
bution of public documents, empower a commit- 
tee to have a bill prepared, and brought to the 
attention of Congress, embodying provisions for 
the delivery by the public printer to the Inte- 
rior Department, with slight exceptions, of all 
books, pamphlets, and maps ordered to be 
printed by Congress, to be distributed to 
State, territorial, and designated libraries, and 
for the publication of a list of all public docu- 
ments (including pamphlets and maps) printed 
by order of Congress, or the departments, and 
bureaus, since 1870, and of an annual list of 
such publications hereafter. 


SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
for the Committee, consisting of 
J. W. M. LEE, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
SAMUEL S. GREEN. 


The report is concurred in by the three mem- 
bers of the committee. 


THE PLACE OF LIBRARIES IN A SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


BY CHARLES WARREN, CHIEF CLERK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


OU have come here from many parts of the 
Union, representing libraries of several 
kinds, situated in communities of high culture, 
and it may seem presumptuous in one who is no 
librarian to speak to you on any subject con- 
nected with libraries. I hope you will forgive my 
presumption, because the Bureau of Education, 
which I have the honor to serve, has always 
taken great interest in libraries, and has done 
what was in its power to promote their welfare, 
and to educate the sentiment of the country up 
to their liberal support and steady use. 


I also feel more justified in occupying a small 
portion of your time because my official duties 
continually lead me, as perhaps yours do not, 
to an impartial consideration of all our instru- 
mentalities for instruction and culture, from the 
primary school to the university. 

Perhaps a word of apology may be thought 
proper before proceeding to consider the place 
of libraries in a system of education. Yet I 
can hardly think much apology necessary when 
I remember that just a year ago, and in this 
very city, one of the most efficient and most 
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acute of our public school superintendents read 
a paper on “the best system of schools for a 
State,” wherein no mention at all was made of 
libraries as one of the instrumentalities of pub- 
lic education. In justice, however, to this 
gentleman, I should say that a later utterance 
from him in another form, gives full credit to 
the library as a factor in culture. 

Writers on pedagogics have recognized more 
or less fully that the education of individuals, 
based on their heredity, is carried on from the 
cradle to the grave, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, whether willingly or aimlessly, by 
the influence and appliances of family, school, 
vocation, religion, and government. The prog- 
ress of humanity has developed and has been 
developed by these forces, whether they or any 
of them be originally the outcome of purely 
human conditions or not. 

Each of these five great institutions of civil- 
ized life, and thereby great educating influences, 
can be modified very powerfully, either for 
good or evil, by the influence of instrumen- 
talities arising from them naturally or devised 
for their application to the necessities or the 
desires of man. In this particular these 
secondary instrumentalities only follow the law 
of development of the five great educating and 
institutional forces I have named. 

Among these secondary and modifying in- 
strumentalities, the most promising for the 
future harmonious and happy development of a 
free modern state and society will, I believe, 
be libraries, — libraries suited by variety of size, 
of contents, and of administrative methods to 
supplement the work of the five primal factors. 
As librarians, it becomes you rather than me to 
consider how best to do this for people in their 
industrial, social, religious, and political rela- 
tions. I propose to confine myself to a brief 
consideration of the ways in which libraries 
may and should aid the work of the school in 
our day, and particularly the systems of public 
education established by the modern com- 
munity for the instruction of every individual 
and the ultimate promotion of all public wel- 
fare. 

Gentlemen, your opportunity is greater than 
any ever afforded librarians in any previous age, 
The librarians of early Egypt served only the 


priests; those of the Ptolemaic period served 
only a few hundred sophists, grammarians, and 
philosophers who were attracted to Alexandria 
for private study or personal aggrandizement. 
The monkish librarians of the middle ages 
probably destroyed as much of the antique lore 
in their custody as they handed down for our 
delight and instruction. The librarians of the 
Renaissance at most were approached by only 
a few thousand of scholars, and the luxury and 
corruption which succeeded speedily the glow 
and fervor of the revived learning turned them 
mostly into refined and selfish hoarders of 
intellectual wealth instead of earnest and con- 
scientious dispensers of the material at their 
command. To you, gentlemen, not priests 
nor scholars only look for help. <A great na- 
tion of free people, yearning for true guidance, 
and a great profession of 300,000 teachers, are 
looking to see what the librarians and libraries 
of the present and the future can and will do 
for the good of all. 

The necessities of our national life have de- 
veloped the New England town school of the 
past into the free public school of the present 
day. To it are committed the transformation 
of the raw human material, native and foreign, 
black and white, of various creeds and several 
races, into American citizens. Bishop Frazer, 
Messieurs Hippeau and Buisson and other 
writers have recognized this function of the 
publicschool. As the most universal and, there- 
fore, the most important kind of school in our 
midst, it demands and should receive the in- 
telligent assistance and codperation of all other 
schools and instrumentalities of instruction. 
As I have already stated, the library, and par- 
ticularly the public library, for the present and 
the future, can be made the greatest of these 
aiding forces. Libraries can be used in aid of 
public instruction, fst, by helping the work of 
the teacher in educating his pupils ; and, second, 
by furnishing the teacher with material for his 
own improvement. 

The library’s relation to both pupil and 
teacher is like, yet unlike. Like, because to 
both it is for present information and future 
culture; unlike, because it is chiefly culturing 
to the pupil and chiefly informing to the 
teacher. The pupil must be assumed to lack, 
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to a greater or less extent, the tastes, aptitudes, 
and powers which characterize a cultured mind. 
The teacher, while under tutelage, should have 
acquired these characteristics. Therefore the 
application of the library must be different in 
each case. So, the true physician prescribes 
one form of nutriment for the growing child 
and another for the completed adult. The one 
indispensable condition of the child’s continu- 
ance in life being growth, and the chief and 
most important requirement of the adult being 
stability of power attained. Thus mental life 
and development imitate and run parallel with 
those of the body. 

Now, teachers have already received in many 
places a great deal of help from libraries and 
librarians in their work of instructing their pu- 
pils. Both teachers and librarians have united 
in careful study of the child’s natural develop- 
ment in selecting progressive courses of read- 
ing for him, in devising methods for encourag- 
ing his own powers of research, etc. To a 
Congress of Librarians it is useless to recapitu- 
late the work done in this direction by men 
some of whom are attending this Convention 
and perhaps listening to these words. Honor 
and thanks are due those gentlemen for the 
help they have given and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to give, in this joint work. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt that new methods will be 
devised to meet new conditions. All that is 
necessary is that what is done, past or future, 
should be promptly recorded and the informa- 
tion respecting it distributed as widely as pos- 
sible, in order that the number of teachers and 
librarians codperating may know about these 
matters and use them in an always increasing 
degree. No doubt, too, librarians in towns 
and cities have aided much the teachers of 
their communities in improving their own 
knowledge of books. Perhaps thirty, forty, or 
fifty thousand of the three hundred thousand 
teachers in the country have opportunities of 
this kind, but the quarter of a million who 
teach in country districts and in little towns 
have no such resources. There are no libra- 
ries from which to procure books, no librarians 


to consult. State governments have estab- 


lished normal schools for the instruction of 
public school teachers, but the number so 


trained cannot be ten in a hundred of those 
actually engaged in public school work. Nor- 
mal institutes do something in aid of this pro- 
fessional training, but there are doubtless hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers who are not 
reached thereby. County, borough, and town 
superintendents of schools, by visits and 
inspections, influence many not otherwise 
reached; but the crying want— good teach- 
ers—is one felt in every State in the Union, 
and they are needed most where their absence 
is least felt. 

Right conduct and true culture are the ends 
men should seek, the first being, as even cult- 
ure’s modern apostle, Matthew Arnold, says, 
three-fourths of life. In any true scheme of 
education both should be considered; but all 
the factors in our American life encourage right 
conduct, and the character which produces it; 
while in many parts of our country they dis- 
courage true culture, and do not afford instru- 
mentalities for its acquirement. This is true of 
the teachers as it is of the community. The mas- 
ter or mistress of the free public school usually 
is a person of good character and upright con- 
duct, but lacking in mental discipline, and in a 
proper variety of information. 

Now, gentlemen, and especially you who are 
paid by the communities in which you live to 
be custodians of public collections of books, the 
teacher, and especially the public school 
teacher, should be the object of your particular 
interest. By concerted action of the school 
authorities, by conversation and correspondence 
with individual teachers, by arrangement of 
books, by methods of publication, and other 
ways which will suggest themselves to your 
minds, you can do more to supply him with 
mental nutriment than any one else. What 
you do for him now will act with tenfold force 
and effect among his pupils, for he is training 
your future readers of books, and the friends 
and patrons of libraries hereafter. But how 
can we reach the quarter of a million instruc- 
tors beyond your influence, scattered all over 
the States and territories? The State organi- 
zation of public instruction is an instrument 
made to your hand. -In it we find a State 
superintendent or State board competent to or- 
der action and the local officers through whom 
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to act. While other means may be better 
adapted for the end I have intimated, I venture 
to suggest one which has occurred to me as 
possible. It recommends itself to me also be- 
cause, even before State action can be had, it 
may be used with good effect within the circle 
of their influence by cities and towns possess- 
ing public libraries. 

Every such library, whether established by 
State or local power, should be granted means 
with which to purchase and lend each teacher 
a few books for his personal reading. These 
should be returned at some specified time. Of 
course the teacher’s reading should be useful, 
that is, partly about his business and partly 
designed to nourish his mind and add to his 
knowledge of the conditions under which he 
lives. Suppose that every school-teacher in the 
neighboring State of Virginia could have during 
a few months each year, for private reading, 
five books; let us suppose that these for the 
first year comprise a volume of history, such 
as ‘*Green’s Shorter History of the English 
People ;” a volume of literary value like 
Swinton’s ‘‘ Masterpieces of English Litera- 
ture ;” a volume about practical morality, such 
as Samuel Smiles’ ‘* Duty ;” a volume treating 
some subject in nature, science, or art, like 
Tyndall’s ‘‘ Heat a Mode of Motion;” and a 
book treating of some subjects of education, 
such as Swett’s ‘* Methods of Teaching.” I 
think that these books carefully read in the 
course of a school term, by the teacher, could 
not but prove of great value. When finished 
the books could be returned to the distributing 
agency for use by some other teacher. The 


place of distribution should keep a record of 
the books supplied to each teacher, in order to 
collect the cost of any volumes not returned and 
to avoid duplicating titles in successive years. 

Probably most public school-teachers serve 
as such not more than five years on the aver- 
age; therefore it may not be advisable to sup- 
ply more than five such collections to any one 
of them. 

Nor is it at all impracticable to promote their 
use, for slight changes in school laws and 
methods of examination might insure that 
teachers applying for a reissue of their certifi- 
cates should be subjected to questions framed 
on the contents of the books lent them during 
the previous year. 

The cost of such an arrangement would 
doubtless be very large, even at the lowest 
wholesale rates that could be obtained; but 
Americans are not afraid of spending money 
for education ; the only trouble is, that they do 
not always get all that they pay for. The ad- 
ditional outlay would almost immediately 
improve the quality of the _ instruction 
given, and thus would increase the amount, as 
well as the character, of the pupils’ acquire-— 
ments. 

The county-town in most States would be a 
convenient place for the depository of these 
ambulatory collections, and the deposited 
books might be called county lending libraries 
for teachers. The books could be selected and 
bought at wholesale, either by the State board 
of education, or by a board composed of the 
State school officer, the principal of a normal 
school, and some prominent librarian. 


HEATING LIBRARIES. 


BY MELVIL DUI. 


DESIGNED at this meeting to present the 

results of some studies on heating, rather to 
excite new interest and give direction to general 
experiments and observations during the com- 
ing year than to submit final conclusions. 
Lack of time compels me to omit most that I 
had planned to say, and I will print in the 
Library journal a tabular exhibit of my 


present opinions. This table will be found a 
great convenience as a skeleton in which each 
may fill in the results of his own experience. 
The brief notes in my table will at least pro- 
voke thought and discussion, and at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting I trust the subject will have an 
exhaustive treatment that may practically settle 
it for libraries. Explanations follow the table. 
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1. Open fireplace. 


2. Open stove. 


Safety against fire. 


at — Very safe. No smoke nor 

hot-air pipes. Defective flues 
dangerous with large fires. 
Sparks snap out from some 
wood. Coal safe. 


a2— Better than close stove, as 
outside is not so hot. 


Freedom from dust, dirt, 
gas, smoke, and noise. 


bi — Very dusty, dirty, and smoky. 
Noise of fire-irons and snapping 
of fuel. 


b2— Less than 1, but bad. Noise 
added. 


5» 4, 2, 3- 


Quality of heat. 
I, 2, 5, 3 4- 


c1—Best. Direct radiation from 
flame. Like heat of sun. 


c2— Next best. This is part 1 and 
part 3, and combines their quali- 
ties. 


Influence on ventilation. 
1, 2 5S» 4 3 


d1 — Best known if properly com- 
bined with air supply. 


d2— Little inferior to fireplace. 


Ease of distribution to 
different rooms, or 
parts of rooms. 


5 4, 2, 3 I. 


e1 — Practically impossible to dis- 
tribute. 


e2—Circulates air in same room 
best. Can heat room above with 
dummy. 


Space occupied by appa- 
ratus, 1, 2, and 3 being 
in each room. 

5, 4, I, 2, 3- 


f1 — More than furnace or steam. 


f2— Same as stove. 


Economy in fuel. 
55 % 4 


gi— Least. Costs most for heat 
given. Chimney sucks life out 
of the fire. 


g2—Good. Little inferior to 
close stove. Four times the 
fireplace. 


Ease of running, !, 2, and 
3 being in each room. 


55 4 3 2% 


hi — Hardest. 


h2— Harder than stove 3. Easier 
than I. 


Ease of keeping in order. 
I, 5s 4 2% 3 


ir — Easiest. 


iz — Next to close stove, hardest. 


First cost. 
I, 3, 25 4 5- 


j1 — Cheapest if built with build- 
ing. Otherwise costs most. 


j2 — Cheap. 


Durability. 
1, 5) 


k1 — Greatest. 


k2— Next to fireplace and steam. 


1. 


Appearance. 
& & F 


l1 — Best. 


12 — Next to fireplace. 


— 
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3- Close stove. 


4. Hot-air furnace. 


5- Low-pressure steam. 


a3 — Smoke pipes set many fires. 


a4— Worst. Hot-air pipes set 


most fires. 


a5 —Safest. With right appara- 
tus explosions are impossible or 
harmless. 


b3 — Same as b2. 


b4 — Gas, dust, and noise. Hot- 
air pipes are simply great speak- 
ing-tubes to carry every sound. 


bs — Nearest perfect. Poor piping 
will cause great noises; but it is 
noiseless when properly put in. 


3 — Apt to be bad. 


c4 — Usually worst. May be im- 
proved, but heat rays, not hot 
air, is best. 


c5 — Direct radiation. With proper 
attachments can be made best. 


d3 — Worst. 


d4— Usually very bad. Can be 
made fair. 


ds — Usually bad. Can be made 
best. 


e3 — Worst except I. 


e4 — Easiest except steam-pipes. 
Take room and are dangerous. 


e5 — Best known. Small pipes go 
anywhere and cannot set fires. 


f3 — Most. f4 — Least except steam. f5 — Vastly least. Boiler smaller 
than furnace, and pipes much 
smaller. 

g3— Good. g4— Worst after fireplace. g5—Best for large rooms or 


buildings. 


h3 — Easiest in each room. 


h4—Easier than 1, 2, or 3 in 
each room. 


h5 — Same as h4. 


i3— Hardest. Linings, pipes, 
drafts, etc., need frequent care. 


i4 — Easiest after fireplace. 


is — Same as furnace. 


j3 — Cheapest. 


j4 — High. 


j5 — Costs most. 


k3 — Greater than furnace. 


k4 — Least. 


k5 — Greatest except fireplace. 


13 — Worst. 


14 — Bad. 


15 — Good. 
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My study leaves me a decided preference for 
steam (if the right apparatus is used), and 
after it for the ‘‘ fire on the hearth,” or open 
ventilating stove. The least desirable means of 
heating is the most common, the hot-air furnace. 
I will only take time to urge every member to 
make careful observations during the coming 
year, and to get all possible light on this very 
important subject for our next meeeting. 

In my table which precedes I have lettered 
the various points to be considered in an 
apparatus a to 1, and across the tops of the 
pages numbered the various methods of heat- 
ing 1 to 5. I have omitted high-pressure 
steam, gas, and similar possible methods, which 
no one would think of using for a library, and 
also hot water, because of its great cost. A 
column should, however, be added for hot 
water, as some look upon it as the very best 
methods, where it can be afforded. It differs 
from steam chiefly in the large amount of 
radiating surface required, because the water is, 
of necessity, of lower temperature than steam, 
and changes of temperature are slower. 

I have assumed to give, ina somewhat dog- 
matic way, my own opinion of the relative 
merits of each system, by arranging the num- 
bers after each point. E.g., after point a, the 
figures 5, I, 2, 3, 4, indicate that no. 5 or steam 
is safest, and no. 4 or furnace, least safe, and 
I, 2, and 3, are safe in the order as arranged. 
The numbers refer to the various systems of 
heating. For convenience of making notes 
and references, I have numbered squares as 
signed to each point undereach system. E.g., 
j 2 is the topic of first cost of the open stove; 
a 5, is the safety of steam. I hope my table, 
and the fact that this is to be a leading topic at 


Cincinnati, will give rise to much correspond- 
ence this year, and in it the numbered topics of 
the table will be found very convenient for ref- 
erence and for tabulating results. 

I purposed printing the table with the squares 
blank, reserving my own opinions for further 
study, but the editor has thought it more useful 
to give my present notes as suggestive. I may 
wish to change some of them next year in the 
light of new investigations. These are made 
after personal experience with all the systems 
and observations of all the points, and after 
consulting something over 100 users of different 
systems. But in a multitude of counsellors, 
there is safety, and the opinions of 500 may 
change some of my conclusions, in spite of 
personal experience. 

In order to get library data on heating from 
which to work at Cincinnati, I urge each inter- 
ested to send to the editor of the Library jour- 
nail answers to the following points : — 

(1) Wood, brick or stone; (2) Sides ex- 
posed; (3) No. of windows and doors; (4) 
Hight of ceiling; (5) Cubic meters or feet 
warmed; (6) Temperature in cold weather; 
(7) Method of heating; (8) No. tons and kind 
of coal used; (9) What changes if building 
new; (10) Remarks. 

A little consideration will show that unless 
all the questions are answered, the facts will 
have little value. By tabulating the results we 
shall discover some important facts of practical 
value to us all. Fairness demands that each 
contribute his experience to the common fund. 
Those who have not all the necessary facts 
now can test the question during the next 
winter and report before the meeting of the 
A.L.A. 
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THE RELATION OF LIBRARIES TO COLLEGE WORK. 


BY OTIS H. ROBINSON, PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER. 


OLLEGE work has for its end the systematic 

and liberal education of young men and 

women. We are to consider the relation of 
libraries to the work of such education. 

Two classes of persons, and only two, are 
strictly within the scope of our discussion,— 
the teachers and the students. So far as col- 
lege libraries are used by others, they partake 
of the nature of public libraries. Such use, 
however proper and important, is not included 
in the subject assigned for this paper. 

Now, it may be assumed that the students, 
for whom the college exists, have, as a class, 
ceased to be boys, and have not quite become 
men. They are in the transition between the 
text-book with its daily task and the practical 
questions of science, history, language, and 
government. They enter college, if they have 
been well trained in the schools, with good 
powers of acquisition, and with the rudiments 
of language and of mathematics, and some of 
the general facts of history and geography. 
They go from college, if their student life has 
been successful, with power to add vigorous 
thought to acquired knowledge, to compare the 
opinions of men; in short, to lay hold for 
themselves of the difficult problems of life, 
whether practical or purely intellectual. Asa 
class, it may be claimed for them that they are 
preparing themselves while in college to guide, 
rather than to be guided by, public opinion. 

Of the college professors we may observe 
that they are not mere school-masters. They 
must indeed assign lessons, explain difficulties, 
conduct examinations, and maintain discipline. 
This is an important part of their work; but it 
falls very far short of expressing the great end 
of their lives. It is their function to gather up 
the learning of the past and give it such ex- 
pression that it shall: enter into the life of the 
future. Extremes excepted from ten to twenty 
men in each institution divide among them- 
selves the several fields of thought which to- 


gether make up a liberal education. Each one, 
if faithful to his trust, so makes himself master 
of his‘own field that the term ‘‘ Professor” ap- 
plied to him shall mean the acquaintance with, 
and ability to teach, whatever belongs to it. 
He is not limited by the demands of the class- 
room, or of the public about him. It is his 
province to stimulate inquiry, and so create a 
demand for all that has real value in his own 
department. 

This requires a careful study of the past, for 
no science can be taught adequately apart from 
its history. Indeed, no man can be said to 
know a science thoroughly till he has studied it 
in its development, adhd become familiar with 
all the theories and opinions, false as well as 
true, which have contributed to its growth. 
The world has made progress, as individuals 
make progress, by making mistakes and profit- 
ing by them. But it is a significant fact that 
mistakes are ever likely to recur; false philoso- 
phy, long since dead and buried, is ever com- 
ing to the surface with new name and dress, 
and demanding a place. Even false interpreta- 
tions of nature are constantly published as 
magnificent discoveries. What teacher of as- 
tronomy has not been confronted with elaborate 
discussions which would render universal grav- 
itation unnecessary, and beautiful theories 
about the probable inhabitants of the moon? 
Now, how is the student class to escape these 
errors, and to distinguish accurately the truth? 
Certainly not by investigating every question 
for themselves. They have not time for that; 
and, besides, it would be a great waste of en- 
ergy. If there is no royal road to learning, 
there is after all a road, and the teacher must 
be able to travel along it, year after year, with 
his classes, and give them the full benefit of his 
knowledge, and his experience in it. 

Nor is it sufficient to know what progress has 
been made in the past. The college professor 
must be on the frontier with the investigator of 
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the present. Was anything discovered or in- 
vented yesterday he must know it to-day, bring 
it to his lecture-room with abundance of illus- 
trations to-morrow, and next week devise a 
diagram or an instrument which will make it 
clear to the dullest youth in his class. Indeed, 
he is expected to be an investigator himself, 
and add somewhat to the sum of knowledge in 
his department. This place he must assume 
with pioneers in order to keep his students 
abreast of the age. They must not be allowed 
to start in life a single year behind their time. 

What, now, is the place of the library in this 
work? How can it be made the means of en- 
couraging inquiry, communicating knowledge, 
and producing scholarship? Let us inquire in 
the first place what the coWege library should 
contain, remembering that it is to be adapted 
especially to the wants of professors and stu- 
dents. In pointing out what is best for this 
work let no one suppose that we would exclude 
anything else which the liberality of patrons 
might furnish. It is our purpose to notice only 
such as may be made directly available, and 
are necessary for the work we have described. 

First of all are the works which have been 
made for the purpose of explaining and illus- 
trating the several subjects belonging to the 
curriculum of study as such. For all the stu- 
dents, and for the younger professors at least, 
these form the regular working apparatus of 
college life. The library should be well 
equipped with them. 

Next are the great works which are strictly 
representative. Everybody knows that the 
growth of every science has been marked by 
the appearance of works which have affected 
the state of the science ever afterwards, — works 
which, like the ** Logic of Aristotle,” the ‘* Prin- 
cipia of Newton,” and the ‘* Wealth of Nations” 
of Adam Smith, the world can never outgrow. 
Now, the professor who represents, as it were, 
a department of learning in the college commu- 
nity, needs a good supply of these representa- 
tive books in his department. There are also 
lives which are representative, and must be 
put into the same class with these great works. 
A very wide range of reading is now suggested ; 
but for our present purposes it may fairly be 
limited to the lives and the works of the men 


whose names are, by common consent, associ- 
ated with the intellectual development of the 
world in the broadest sense, whether scientific, 
literary, religious, or political. We need not 
inquire whether these men have always been 
right, or whether any particular treatise is alto- 
gether trustworthy. In selecting this class of 
books the only question is, Has the life or the 
treatise such a significance as to make it prom- 
inent in any field of thought? Could the his- 
tory of the department to which it belongs be ade- 
quately written without it? We might, indeed, 
prefer in our library the New Testament to the 
Koran, and yet the Koran is essential to the his- 
tory ofreligious thought. The life of Napoleon 
and the life of Washington are alike important. 
Whoever has materially affected the thought or 
action of the world at large, his life, and the 
significant portion of his works, are essential to 
a well-selected college library. Take, for in- 
stance, the history of the physical sciences, — 
immediately come up the names of the men 
who have made these sciences what they are. 
Or take any discriminating history of the Eng- 
lish language, and we have the men whose 
works have fixed our speech. In our college 
work we must have not only the names of 
these men and what they did, but, as far as we 
can, the methods, and the purpose, and the 
spirit with which they did their work. While 
we build upon the principles they established, 
we want at the same time to be moved by 
their devotion to truth, and warned by the 
errors they committed. The intellectual life of 
the present will thus have a healthy and per- 
manent growth. The broad scholarship of the 
professor in each department will be planted on 
its true foundation, — the origin and development 
of ideas in that department; and the first 
efforts of the student towards such scholarship 
will be put forth in the right direction. 
Another class of books, not less important to 
vigorous college work, consists of the philo- 
sophical and critical histories of the progress 
which has been made in the several fields of 
investigation. These connect together in log- 
ical order the representative works which we 
have described. They serve as an introduc- 
tion to, and a guide during, the reading of 
them; and they help one to sum up the re- 
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sults of such reading. They are the teacher's 
constant resource. To teach the physical 
sciences ever so well without the works of 
Montucla and Whewell, or philosophy without 
Brucker and Ritter, would be to dwarf the 
scholarship of the classes by just missing the 
golden opportunity to stimulate their zeal, and 
enlarge their field of view by a knowledge of 
the men whose lives have been devoted to 
science and philosophy. Such works are clas- 
sic. No man can lay claim to scholarship 
without an acquaintance with them. Indeed, it 
may be said that familiarity with this class of 
books, more than anything else, distinguishes 
the master from the mere mechanic in the pro- 
fession of teaching. And it may also be said 
that a proper introduction to this class of books 
at the right time — when he has advanced just 
far enough in his course to understand and ap- 
preciate them—is more likely than anything 
else to beget in the student a desire and a res- 
olution for a scholarly life. 

Dictionaries and cyclopedias are mainly to 
be classed with the philosophical and critical 
histories, for in the study of them we are not to 
be limited to the latest edition of the Britannica 
or Webster’s Unabridged. As a whole, the 
old and the new, they show us in detached 
portions much of what has been, as well as 
what is, in the several sciences. The college 
library wants a good supply of them. The old 
ones are often so cheap that the price is far below 
their value for educational work. 

The classes of representative works and 
philosophical histories which we have men- 
tioned have reference mainly to the historical 
element in oureducation. If we are obliged to 
limit our library to what is absolutely essential 
to good work, those classes need not be very 
large. In the study of any past age we 
want the prevailing thought of that age, the 
characteristics of its life, — intellectual, social, 
and moral. We want that in it also which 
materially affected subsequent ages, — the dis- 
coveries, inventions, and great principles to 
which it gave birth. We want to know also 
the lives of its great leaders. And, besides, we 
must be able to put together the prevailing 
ideas of successive ages, with their transitional 
periods in a system which shall be logical, and 


not merely chronological. The books neces- 
sary for this work are not very numerous. 
Their character is, from the nature of the case, 
pretty well understood. This is, perhaps, the 
easiest part of the library to select. But when 
we come to the study of our own times, the 
intellectual activity of the present age, the case 
is somewhat different. What is representative? 
What is to affect the thinking and the life of 
the ages which are to come? Much which has 
the appearance of permanence is destined to be 
swept away by the next current of opposing 
thought. And, then, we must take knowledge of, 
and provide for, the progress which is going on. 
Discoveries are to be made, invention is to be 
carried on, progress to be secured everywhere. 
Now, we have assumed that our college pro- 
fessors are to be with their classes at the 
frontier in this work. They require, therefore, 
the means of learning perfectly the exact state 
of every field of inquiry, and of witnessing 
constantly the ever-shifting phases of human 
thought. These results cannot be reached 
through representative books. Much miscella- 
neous reading is required. They must know 
what every investigator is saying and doing. 
If it is Schlieman unearthing the relics of 
Troy, and thus throwing new light upon old 
subjects, they want to know every detail of his 
work, and understand how it will modify the 
opinions which prevail relative to ancient life. 
If it is Crookes, proposing to rotate his radio- 
meter by the impact of light, they must at once 
know his work well enough to discover the 
error, or their well-studied theory of light will 
be broken down before their eyes. Every dis- 
covery, or supposed discovery, every new 
application of known principles, every improve- 
ment in method, every zs in philosophy, or 
science, or morals, or politics, in short, every- 
thing which can in any way be made useful in 
the training of young men, must be care- 
fully studied by our college faculty. This 
requires such a supply of good modern books, in 
all the general fields of inquiry, that no vigorous 
thinking in their times can escape their notice. 

It is just here that our magazines and critical 
essays, and particularly our critical and scientific 
journals, have special significance. It is their 
function to keep the hard-worked teacher up to 
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date, to proclaim what the world is doing, and 
from what books its progress can best 
be learned. Their labor-saving value can 
hardly be estimated. No human power can 
follow the details of all the investigations that 
are going on. 

It will be seen from what has been said that 
there is little use in the college for the ordinary 
novel. Novels are wanted, indeed; we could 
not do without them ; but they must be selected 
with the utmost care. Their educating value 
is not the chief, but the only criterion. They 
must so present their subjects as to give their 
readers not only a knowledge of life and 
manners, but a well-defined and trustworthy 
literary culture. ‘They must be works of art in 
the best sense, the productions of master minds 
for the highest and noblest ends. This is no 
place to talk about the good or bad effect 
of rapid and indiscriminate novel-reading. 
Time, time is the precious element in all our 
plans. In the crowded years of college life 
let us not talk about reading anything but the 
best. It is not a question as to what shall be 
done by public libraries for the recreation of 
business men. For college men the use of the 
library is in no sense amusement or recreation : 
it is work. They may find their recreation at 
proper times in the fields, or on the water, but 
when they touch a book they must in some 
way be profited by it. Great acquisitions are 
to be made, intellectual character to be 
developed, scholarly habits to be formed. 
Every hour with books which do not contribute 
to these ends is lost. Unquestionably, there- 
fore, the fiction in our college library should be 
limited to those works which by common con- 
sent give us the best delineations of character, 
the purest morals, and the best historical repre- 
sentations. We want only such as have become 
permanent treasures in the world’s literature. 

We come now to the mode of using a college 
library. The question is simply, How can the 
library be made the most powerful educational 
agent? Before considering this directly certain 
outlying facts should be mentioned which de- 
termine the kind of education needed. 

First of all, the world is full of books. Not 
even in a special department of a single pro- 
fession can one hope to read them all. And 


still they come, books and periodicals almost 
without number. Most of these, it is fair to 
presume, are really demanded by the vigorous 
thinking and investigation of the age. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb tells us that ‘the progress 
of our knowledge of the sun [alone] during the 
past ten years has been so rapid that only those 
can completely follow it who make it the princi- 
pal business of their lives.” What shall we 
say, then, of the entire science of astronomy, 
though that itself fills so small a segment of 
our library? 

We observe, also, that this vast number of 
books are, thanks to the public libraries, 
coming to be accessible to the masses, and 
read by them. The men and women with 
whom our graduates are to live, and by whom 
the value of their training is to be tested, are 
frequenting the libraries, and reading these 
books. And, besides, cheap reprints are enter- 
Ing in where the library is deficient, and adding 
greatly to the reading advantages of all classes. 

Add now to these facilities for reading, the 
dissemination of ideas through popular lectures, 
and societies for scientific and literary study, 
and we are impressed with the fact that our 
college young man must look well to his work, 
or he will be little better off than his cousins in 
business life, who can devote tg reading only 
their leisure hours. 

How, then, shall the college use its library? 
The curriculum of study is necessary. Nothing 
could take its place. But the lowest view of 
education in a college which we can take is that 
which limits it merely to the learning and recit- 
ing of the lessons of the curriculum. No pro- 
fessor who is thoroughly alive, and who makes 
a proper use of the library, can fail to bring to 
his class-room, and add to nearly every lesson, 
a fund of collateral and historical information 
which will make the lesson to the class a real, 
practical, and valuable possession. But this is 
not all; thé members of the class must be 
trained themselves to add this collateral and 
historical information. The end we seek is 
not altogether the knowledge acquired, but the 
method of acquiring it; not the thing done, but 
the capacity to doit. Nor does this capacity 
come without cultivation. Who has not known 
to his cost what it was to lose time in a library? 
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The helplessness of a beginner in a large library 
is something remarkable; and nearly all our 
students are beginners. The first half of his 
time is spent in finding out what he does not 
want to know, and the last half in getting a 
most confused idea of what he does want to 
know thoroughly. Now, it is just as easy to 
train a student to avoid all this, and to consult 
a library correctly and rapidly, as it is to teach 
him to survey a field, or write a Latin essay; 
and the chances are that the training will be of 
vastly greater profit to him. It is assumed that 
the student is to take on the habits of the 
scholar, and that the scholar’s use of the library 
is mainly to investigate special subjects. The 
professor is to be, therefore, the guide and friend 
of the classes in their library work; and this 
work is to be kept up in a definite and methodi- 
cal way from the beginning to the end of the 
course. 

The classes of books necessary for our 
library have been described with special refer- 
ence to this work. Who discovered the princi- 
ples, or devised the instruments, or held the 
opinions, set forth in the text-books? Who 
opposed these opinions? What instruments 
were formerly used instead of these? Send the 
students to the library with these questions, and 
others like them, and let them bring the 
answers into the class-room. Refer them to 
the philosophical histories which have been 
mentioned. All sorts of mistakes will be made 
at first, and so much the more need of con- 
tinued effort. Point out the mistakes and send 
them back to the library. More advanced 
students may have more difficult work. Let 
them read up the lives and what they can of the 
works of the great discoverers in science, and 
the authors in philosophy and literature, and 
bring the results of their reading before the 
class in a few well-digested statements. Let 
them succeed each other in such an order as to 
show an outline of the progress of thought in 
the subject of the study. This will make 
necessary the histories, and also the works of 
the great leaders of thought. Other topics will 
suggest themselves calling for the same classes 
of books. 

And then we come to the modern thought 
and modern books. Here there is greater 


danger of making mistakes. Opinions appear 
which are not well founded, theories which 
were long since disproved, hypotheses which 
are still unverified. It is not enough to say 
that false opinions may be received as true; 
indeed the whole current of a young man’s life 
may be misdirected by a specious philosophy 
before time and a critical examination have 
shown its falseness. Here, if anywhere, the 
aid of mature scholarship is needed. Now, 
a professor who devotes his whole life to 
one department of study, who has made 
himself familiar with the origin and progress of 
thought in that department, as we have sug- 
gested, is prepared, in some measure, to distin- 
guish between the truth and the error which 
are mingled in the stream of books that is con- 
stantly coming from the press. It is his prov- 
ince to guide and protect the classes in the 
examination of what is new, or published as 
such. If old errors reappear, he shows them 
the history of their former refutation. They 
are to waste no time on them. If doctrines are 
published which are clearly opposed to funda- 
mental and well-established principles, he 
shows them how to anticipate their certain 
overthrow. And thus by his method, as well 
as by his learning, they are led to avoid solving 
over again the problems of the past. He keeps 
before them true standards of style in language 
and in art, by which they may themselves be 
judges of what they read and see. What is 
really new and important he explains, with all 
the circumstances of its discovery; and points 
out its influence on the department to which it 
belongs. 

The question now naturally arises: What ex- 
tended courses of general reading shall our 
undergraduates pursue? There seems to be in 
this scheme no room for any such courses. 
We frankly admit there is none. The years of 
college life are not years for a general course 
of reading, in the ordinary sense of that term. 
The opinion is ventured that very few young 
men ever acquire the habits of the true scholar 
by sitting down while in college to read through 
a series of books, however well selected. Nei- 
ther scholarship nor the desire for scholarship 
comes in that way. Continued, it becomes dis- 
sipation, not education. Books in the hands 
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of a student are the means of studying sub- 
jects; they are not merely to be read through 
as an end in itself. 

No one will deny that some general good 
may result from reading authors through by 
course; but the tendency of such reading is 
almost inevitably to diminish the power and 
the disposition to lay hold of difficult subjects. 
The general reader learns to crave the stimulus 
of other men’s thoughts rather than to think 
for himself. If the student reads, then, in any 
department let it be for a purpose; let that 
purpose be definitely formed ; and let the read- 
ing extend to as many good books relative to 
the purpose as time will permit. He will ap- 
preciate the style of the masters in English lit- 
erature by a critical comparison of one with 
another more than by reading each by himself. 
He will enjoy a novel in a more intelligent way 
by making it the means of studying history, or 
language, or philosophy, or whatever it stands 
for in the field of letters. He has no time and 
no right to read for mere enjoyment. History, 
and the classics, and, preéminently, the physical 
sciences, must be read in the same way. All 
the good results of a course of general reading 
will thus be secured, and there will be added 
what cannot be overestimated,— the power and 
the habit of vigorous and continued thought. 

We would not, indeed, except poetry from the 
application of this rule, though here, if any- 
where, some license may be allowed. If a stu- 
dent would learn to appreciate true poetry, and 
make it the means of intelligent and delightful 
recreation in after life, he has no time to waste 
while in college skimming over a library of the 
poets. He is to learn what it is in a poem that 
gives it its power over the minds of men. He 
is to become acquainted with the different 
kinds of poetry, and the class of thoughts and 
feelings which each is adapted to express. A 
comparative study of a few good poems, there- 
fore, with these ends in view, will do more to 
cultivate a genuine and lasting taste for good 
poetry than years spent in miscellaneous and 
desultory reading for pleasure. 

We have alluded to the duty of college offi- 
cers in assisting students in their use of the 
library. This duty should be emphasized. 
Nothing is easier than for a man of fifty to for- 


get the great advaritage his experience with 
books gives him over a youth of twenty. The 
danger is, if he refers to the subject of reading 
at all, that he will give loose and careless refer- 
ences to books and subjects which the student 
will either neglect altogether or wholly misun- 
derstand. Very likely he will send a class of 
students to the librarian to have books selected 
for them, forgetting that no librarian can be 
acquainted with the books in his department as 
he is himSelf. Now, this is all wrong. If a 
man teaches a class physics, no man can 
know as well as he what should be their collat- 
eral reading on that subject. The librarian 
cannot point out to them where they will find 
the origin and history and practical application 
of the doctrines taught. He cannot keep up to 
date in all the discoveries, and show them 
where to find the latest verified theories, and 
the means of judging as to the unverified. We 
mean to say, that the librarian cannot do this in 
physics, and at the same time do it in history 
and political economy, and the languages, and 
so on to the end of the curriculum. The only 
methodical and truly successful course is for 
each professor to hold himself personally re- 
sponsible for the reading of the students in his 
department, so far at least as to give them 
clear and direct references to books and parts 
of books with which they may investigate thor- 
oughly the subject which he teaches. 

This might be done in a schedule dictated 
to the class, or printed for their use. Having 
once done this work thoroughly it would only 
need such additions and revisions from year to 
year as his own reading should suggest. This 
schedule might be supplemented by class lect- 
ures on the character of the books referred to, 
and their places in the history of the doctrines 
taught. It might be put into the hands of the 
librarian, with such explanations of its use as 
would enable him to carry on in the library the 
work thus systematically begun in the class- 
room. By doing this, and it would require 
but little effort, the professor would add to the 
instruction given on the text-books more than 
he could ever estimate. 

But even this is not the best that he can do. 
There is no magnetism in a printed schedule. 
There is a better method of teaching through 
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the library ; and that is to go with your students 
personally to the shelves, and take down the 
books which they are to read, and tell them, 
as no one but a teacher can tell them, their 
meaning and their value. Every scholar knows 
the books which have taken hold of him, en- 
larged his power of thought, given scope to his 
intellectual vision, made him what he is. He 
knows the books which have made scholars of 
other men. Let him not forget that these 
books may do the same for the generation of 
students under his training. Let him inspire 
the student with his own love for the mas- 
ters in his chosen field of labor. No- 
where can this be done as well as in the 
library. Here they are represented by their 
works. Here he can unfold the doctrines they 
have taught in order, with all the errors they 
have had to overcome. All this will arise nat- 
urally and easily as the books are taken down 
one after another, and made the subjects of 
the conversation. Here he has the student 
face to face. No young man can resist the 
influence of mature scholarship so devoted to 
his personal good. He cannot but go from the 
place resolved to know more of the men and the 
books which have wrought so much in the history 
of the world’s progress. It is a question which 
modern teachers may fairly consider, whether an 
elaborate system of text-books has not drawn 
them too far from the ancient method of Plato 
and Aristotle. Would we not do well to revive 
in our libraries the spirit of the Academy and 
the Lyceum? 

It is not to be denied that there are great dif- 
ficulties about a work like this. First of all it 
is laborious, —an extremely hard thing to do 
and to keep doing year after year. We know 
no answer to this objection, if it be an objec- 
tion; but the true teacher is not seeking 
for the easiest, but the best way of doing his 
work. And, then, a professor may be taken 
at a disadvantage. He cannot prepare him- 
self for every question which may come up ina 
library conversation, as he can upon a lecture 
for the class-room. So much the better, we 
say, if he is driven out of the ruts which he is 
likely to fall into, by the real and pertinent 
questions of vigorous students. The exercise 
will often do him as much good as it does 


them. If pushed to unfamiliar ground he may 
serve the student all the better by giving him a 
real example of chasing down a question in the 
library. By all means, then, and notwithstand- 
ing all objections, let the professor take upon 
himself the responsibility of guiding the stu- 
dent in his library work, not only by general 
directions in the class-room, but by personal 
contact in the alcoves. 

When this responsibility has been fully as- 
sumed by the professors, each in his own 
department, there will be good work enough 
left for the librarian. It would make this 
paper too long to speak at length of this work; 
nor is it necessary, for most of it is that which 
is common to all libraries. By his constant 
experience with books, and with the wants of 
students, he will be able, besides having the 
general care of the whole library, to codperate 
with the professors in the work of library in- 
struction which we have described. 

Much assistance might be rendered in this 
work by the right kind of library manuals. 
The books which college libraries need now 
more than any others are manuals which shall 
do for young readers what can be done by 
books of the work we have prescribed for the 
professors. What the student wants is the 
means of learning about books before he sits 
down to read them. He wants the outlying 
facts about the great works and their authors 


which experience with books has given to ~ 


scholars, but which he cannot spend time to 
learn from the works themselves. Nor would 
there be greater difficulties in making a manual 
which should contain these facts than in mak- 
ing an ordinary cyclopedia. Indeed much of 
this work has already been done in the differ- 
ent libraries. What we want now is some 
good editorial work, collecting and revising 
what has been done, and filling gaps. 

Before closing we wish to add to what has 
already been given still another important rea- 
son why an effort should be made to cultivate 
the habit of studying special subjects in the 
library. The prescribed curriculum of study is 
necessarily limited. A college education is 
sometimes called a liberal education, and we 
talk about the thorough course of study pre- 
scribed at the best colleges. Thorough, in- 
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deed, but, oh, how narrow when the whole field 
is considered! Every professor finds that, do 
the best he can, the course in his department 
stops with the mere elements of a liberal edu- 
cation in it. New subjects, and new applica- 
tions of old subjects, are constantly arising 
and claiming attention. The world of thought 
widens, but the four years of college life re- 
main the same. Now, there is no better way 


to meet this difficulty than to regard the pre- 
scribed course as only a preparation for the 
systematic investigation of subjects, and then 
encourage and assist the students in making 
such investigations. This gives a certain scope 
to individual tastes, and at the same time holds 
on, for the most part, to the time-honored course 
of disciplinary study. 


LIBRARY AIDS. 


BY SAMUEL S. GREEN, LIBRARIAN OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WORCESTER. 


T is very desirable that a library manual 
should be prepared and published. None 
exists. There are materials, however, for a 
good one in the contents of the five volumes of 
the ** Library Journal ” already published, and of 
the Special Report issued at Washington in 
1876, by the Bureau of Education, and entitled 
**Public Libraries in the United States of 
America, their history, condition, and manage- 
ment.” 

I have been requested to call attention to the 
more important articles and papers in these 
publications, and, by grouping them under 
appropriate headings, make their usefulness 
more apparent than it is at present to the great 
body of librarians and persons interested in 
establishing and maintaining libraries. 

I proceed without further introduction to do 
the work assigned to me, premising only that 
large portions of both publications having in- 
terest as history only, or because they describe 
different kinds of libraries, or give library news, 
will not be alluded to. 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 

For instruction in regard to the history of 
this subject, and the teachings of experience 
respecting the best forms for library laws, men- 
tion should first be made of the excellent 
Report on Library Legislation (L. J., 4: 300) 
made by Dr. H. A. Homes, and toa paper which 
he read before making it, — ‘* Legislation for 
Public Libraries” (L. J., 4: 262). The laws 
proposed as model legislation are printed in the 
** Li's. v Journal” (5:79, 109). Read, also, in 


this connection editorial notes on pages 76 and 
106 in the same volume. Other articles on this 
subject, which it is desirable to read, are: 
"** State Legislation in the Matter of Libraries,” 
by W. F. Poole (L. J., 2:7); “* Free Town Li- 
braries,” in the Spec. Rep. (p. 445), and ‘* Pub- 
lic Library Government” (L. J., 2: 292). 
There is a record of a discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Poole’s paper in the L. J., 2: 20. 


FOUNDATION OF LIBRARIES. 

Note, especially, the ‘‘ Organization and Man- 
agement of Public Libraries,” by W. F. Poole 
(Spec. Rep., p. 476); ‘* How to make Town 
Libraries successful,” by F. B. Perkins (Spec. 
Rep., p. 419); ‘* A word to Starters of Libra- 
ries,” by Justin Winsor (L. J., 1: 1); ‘Some 
Popular Objections to Public Libraries,” by W. 
F. Poole (L. J., 1: 45); and Rev. A. M. 
Pendleton’s series of useful articles; ‘* How to 
Start Libraries in Small Towns” (L. J.: 161, 


213 5249, 313, 355, 421)- 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 

Attention should be called to ‘* Library Build- 
ings,” by Justin Winsor (Spec. Rep., 465), and 
discussions on this subject at the meetings of 
this association in New York and Boston (L. 
J-, 2: 313 4: 292). 

Examine, also ; ‘‘ Hints for Improved Library 
Economy drawn from Usages at Princeton,” by 
Frederick Vinton (L. J., 2: 53) ; ‘* Brown Uni- 
versity Library ” (L. J., 3: 117) ; and ‘* Elevator 
in Worcester Public Library” (L. J., 4: 201). 
A full consideration of the subject of library 
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buildings is expected at the present meeting of 
this association. 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AND LIGHTING. 

Note ‘‘ Ventilation of Libraries,” by D. F. 
Lincoln, M.D. (L. J., 4: 254), and ‘* Warming 
Libraries,” by A. M. Pendleton (L. J., 5: 277). 

The subjects of ventilating and warming 
library buildings demand fuller treatment than 
they have received, and it is pleasant to learn 
that a paper on the latter subject is to be read 
at the present meeting of this association by 
Melvil Dui (Dewey). 

Much information regarding the use of the 
electric light for libraries has appeared in the 
«¢ Library Journal.” I wish to call attention to the 
following articles, stating only, in advance, that 
Mr. Richard Garnett, who writes two of them, is 
keeper of the reading-room in the British 
Museum, and that the electric light has been in 
use in this reading-room for a considerable time. 
Perhaps it would be well to read the articles in 
the following order : — 

The ‘Electric Light at the British Museum 
Reading-room” (L. J., 4: 128); ‘Electric 
Light” (in the British Museum), in a letter of R. 
Garnett (L. J., 4: 444) ; ‘‘ Electric Light in the 
British Museum ” (L. J., § : 153); the *‘ Electric 
Light at the British Museum”; a letter from 
Richard Garnett (L. J., 5: 171). 

Discussion is still going on as to the safety of 
this light at the British Museum. Mr. W. H. 
Preece, a gentleman whose special acquirements 
entitle his opinion to respect, is understood to 
take an adverse view of the matter. On the 
other hand, we understand that a distinguished 
American authority in matters of this kind, 
Professor John Trowbridge, of Harvard College, 
states that great advances have been made 
lately in the direction of rendering the electric 
light available for illuminating purposes. 

Articles treating of the effects of gas in dis- 
integrating leather, will be referred to under 
the heading Binding. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


One of the latest and best lists of books of 
reference needed by the officers of libraries is 
that contained in Mr. Winsor’s paper in ‘‘Col- 
lege Libraries as aids to instruction.” This 


pamphlet was issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion as ‘‘ Circular of Information, No. 1, 1880.” 

In the Special Report issued in 1876 by the 
Bureau of Education, we have ‘* Works of Refer- 
ence for Libraries” by A. R. Spofford(p. 686) ; 
‘* Library Bibliography (containing lists of books 
of reference and of articles in periodicals con- 
cerning libraries),” by A. R. Spofford (p. 733) ; 
‘* Scientific Libraries in the United States,” by 
Professor Theodore Gill (p. 183), anarticle which 
mentions the best special bibliographies in the 
different branches of science, namely, anatomy, 
chemistry, etc. ‘* Medical Libraries in the 
United States,” by General J. S. Billings (p. 
171), in which are scheduled the leading refer- 
ence works needed in medical bibliographical 
work. 

In Part II. of the Special Report, we have, as 
Appendix II. to Mr. Cutter’s Rules, etc., a list of 
bibliographical works needed by the cataloguer. 
Mr. Cutter also states here where fuller lists 
may be found. 

The librarian who consults these lists has to 
be on the lookout to see that the latest edition 
of a work is given in them and that supple- 
mentary volumes have not been published to 
works there recorded. For example: a new 
edition of that very important work Vapereau’s 
«‘Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains ” 
has just been completed, and supplementary 
volumes of Brunet’s ‘‘ Manuel ” have been pub- 
lished within a short time. . 

A sure resource in case of doubt is to read 
over the lists, under the proper headings, pre- 
pared by Mr. Cutter for the department ‘* Bibliog- 
raphy” in the successive. numbers of the 
‘Library Journal.” The‘ Library Journal ” has 
other valuable bibliographical matter. We 
note the following article : ‘* Reference Books in 
English,” by Justin Winsor (1: 147). 

The portion of the latest edition of the ‘* Hand- 
book for Readers ” with regulations, issued by the 
Boston Public Library, entitled ‘‘ Books on 
Special Subjects ; how to find them,” contains a 
valuable list of reference books. 

The Chronological Index to Historical Fiction, 
and the annotated catalogue of books in the 
Lower Hall of the classes of History, Biography, 
and Travel, also issued by the Boston Public 
Library, are of great service in supplying 
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humble bibliographical needs. Elaborate and 
valuable bibliographies appear in the Bulletins 
issued by the library of Harvard College, and 
it is to be hoped that this library will have 
money placed at its disposal in sums adequate 
to enable it to do a large amount of this kind 
of work. Similar bibliographies have been 
published in some of the Bulletins of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. The lists of books issued 
by the Boston Atheneum, the St. Louis Public 
School Library, the Young Men’s Library in 
Buffalo, and the Free Public Library in Worces- 
ter, and the lists prepared by Mr. W. E. Fos- 
ter, of Providence, for the State Superintendent 
of Schools in Rhode Island, are valuable for 
bibliographical purposes. 

Some of the best library catalogues are very 
useful, such, namely, as that of the Boston 
Athenzum, the Brooklyn Library, and the sub- 
ject catalogue of the Library of Congress. 

Especial mention should be made here of the 
** American Catalogue,” compiled by L. E. 
Jones, and published by Frederick Leypoldt; 
and it should be stated distinctly that the libra- 
ries of the country are very much indebted to 
Mr. Leypoldt for carrying through such an 
undertaking as this valuable but unremunerative 
work, and for his generous conduct in publish- 
ing the ‘* Library Journal,” although incurring 
heavy loss in doing so. 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
**Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature” will 
soon be published, and mention should be 
made of the useful indexes which we have of 
the ‘* North American Review” (1815-77), 
“‘Christian Examiner” (1824-69), Biblio- 
theca Sacra” (Vols. 1 to 30, through the year 
1873), ‘* Harper’s Monthly” (Vols. 1 to 50; 
June, 1850, to May, 1875) ; ‘* Scribner’s Maga- 
zine” (Vols. 1 to 10, Nov. 1870 to Oct. 1875), 
the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” both that issued by 
its publishers (1857-76) and a ‘* Supplementary 
Index to the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’” giving glean- 
ings from the volumes already indexed and in- 
dexing subsequent volumes up to the beginning 
of 1881, issued in Bangor, Maine, by Q. P. In- 
dex; to other indexes emanating from the same 
quarter, namely, ‘‘ A General Index to the Na- 
tion” (July, 1865-Sept., 1880), and ‘General 
Index to the International Review ” (1874-80) ; 


also to other indexes which are promised by 
this publisher, such as ‘‘ Indexes to Lippincott’s 
Magazine” and to ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine” 
(Vols. 1-20), and to another index still which 
is promised by Q. P. Index conditionally upon 
the receipt of a sufficient number of subscribers, 
namely, ‘‘An Index to Articles on History, 
Biografy, Travel, Filosofy, Literature, and 
Politics,” contained in collections of Essays, 
etc., to the ‘* New York Daily Tribune Index” 
(1875-) ; ** Palmer’s Index to the Times News- 
paper” (January 1, 1863-Sept. 30, 1880, which 
is still published and is working back as well 
as forwards), to say nothing of the indexes to 
foreign English Reviews and the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” to the Chronicles of Facts 
and Events in the successive annual volumes of 
the ‘‘ Boston Almanac,” the Record of Current 
Events of ‘* Harper’s Magazine,” the Week in 
the ‘‘ Nation,” lists of important events appear- 
ing in newspapers at the close or beginning of 
every year, and ‘‘Annals of Our Time, with 
Supplements,” by Joseph Irving (1837-July 22, 
1878). 
CATALOGUING. 

A history of catalogue-making and a criti- 
cism of the different kinds of catalogues are 
contained in the article ‘* Library Catalogues,” 
by C. A. Cutter, in the Special Report (p. 526). 
Persons interested should study this paper, for 
it is very important to learn what experience 
has taught before undertaking to make a cata- 
logue. Part II. of the Special Report is Rules 
for a printed Dictionary Catalogue, by C. A. 
Cutter. We have here the first printed rules 
for making a catalogue on the dictionary plan. 
The writings of Mr. Cutter on the subject of 
cataloguing, and the work he has done in pre- 
paring catalogues, have shown that he is an au- 
thority in this matter second to none. 

For expositions of other systems of catalogu- 
ing, mixed and classed, see ‘‘ Catalogues and 
Cataloguing,” by S. B. Noyes, Jacob Schwartz, 
John J. Bailey (Special Rep., p, 648), and the 
remarks of Melvil Dewey in ‘** Decimal Classifi- 
cation and Subject Index” (Spec. Rep., p. 
623). 

Four volumes of the catalogue of the Boston 
Atheneum (A-S) have been issued, and it is 
hoped that the work will be completed before 
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the close of the present year. This is the best 
example that we have of a printed catalogue 
prepared on the dictionary plan. It was made 
by Mr. Charles R. Lowell, but has been care- 
fully revised and greatly improved by Mr. Cut- 
ter during its preparation for printing, and al- 
though he is unwilling to have it regarded as 
his ideal catalogue, yet owing to his work it has 


proved the most valuable contribution yet made’ 


anywhere to the list of printed catalogues of 
large libraries. 

Mr. Noyes’s catalogue of the Brooklyn Li- 
brary is now complete. It is constructed on 
the dictionary plan, with modifications, the 
most important of which are the introduction 
in alphabetical order of carefully classed lists 
of books on the various branches of knowledge 
and the frequent use of references to periodi- 
cals. Mr. Noyes’s catalogue is an admirable 
piece of work and one for which all students 
are indebted to him. 

The Report of the Committee on Uniform 
Entries, appointed at the meeting of this asso- 
ciation in New York, is published in the * Li- 
brary Journal” (3: 12) ; and the majority report 
there given contains the rules for cataloguing 
that stand as the rules recommended for use 
by this association until amended by it. 

With Mr. Cutter’s Rules, this Report, and 
good catalogues, such as those of the Boston 
Atheneum and the Mercantile Library of 
Brooklyn, at hand, libraries are now well 
equipped for beginning, under guidance, the 
work of good cataloguing. 

We do not realize how great our indebted- 
ness is to the institutions which have incurred 
the expense of issuing the best printed cata- 
logues. Why do not all librarians buy both of 
the catalogues just mentioned, for the sake of 
the advantages to themselves which would re- 
sult from their free use, and to encourage other 
institutions to issue similar catalogues? With 
the rules we now have, and the good examples 
of catalogues which we may acquire by pur- 
chase at what, considering their cost, is a nom- 
inal price, the work of cataloguing is half done, 
and can be entrusted to skilful persons who 
have had only elementary training in this kind 
of work with a little supervision on the part of 
a specially trained cataloguer. 


As examples of annotated catalogues we 
must still refer to the catalogue of the books 
in the Lower Hall of the Boston Public Library ; 
of the classes of History, Biography, and 
Travel, the Fiction list of the same library, and 
to the Catalogue of the Public Library at 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Excellent papers on 
Cataloguing are those read at the Boston meet- 
ing of this association by Fred. B. Perkins 
and James L. Whitney, entitled respectively 
‘* Classification in Dictionary Catalogues ” (L. 
J., 4: 226), and ‘‘ Catalogues of Town Libra- 
ries” (L. J., 4: 268). See, too, Mr. Garnett on 
*¢ Public Libraries and their Catalogues,” by C. 
A. Cutter (L. J., 4: 452). It should be noted 
here with great satisfaction that Congress has 
enabled Dr. J. S. Billings to issue the first vol- 
ume (A—Berlinski) of his valuable ‘‘ Index 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Office, United States Army.” Reference 
should be made to the lists of ‘‘ Additions,” 
issued by several libraries which are mentioned 
by name under the head of ‘ Bibliography,” 
and to the ‘* Index Medicus,” a monthly classi- 
fied record of the current medical literature of 
the world, compiled under the supervision of 
Dr. John S. Billings and Dr. Robert Fletcher. 

An inexpensive catalogue is described in the 
** Library Journal ” (1: 436). 

There is much interesting matter about in- 
dexing in the ‘‘ Special Report” and in the 
‘*Library Journal,” particularly in the latter. 
Thus we have ‘* The Plan of the New Poole’s 
Index, A Library Symposium,” by S. B. 
Noyes, Justin Winsor, F. B. Perkins, J. L. 
Whitney, J. Schwartz, W. I. Fletcher, C. A. 
Cutter (L. J., 3: 141); ‘* The Index Sympo- 
sium and its Moral,” by W. F. Poole (L. J., 3: 
178); ‘*Some Points in Indexing,” by W. I. 
Fletcher (L. J., 4: 243), and ** Book Indexes,” 
by F. B. Perkins (Spec. Rep.. p. 727). 

Added to the Report of the Committee on 
Uniform Title Entries are a general list of 
abbreviations and what are known as Cutter’s 
** Abbreviations of Christian Names” (L. J., 3: 
16). Note also ‘*Months in Brief Entries,” 
by Mr. Dewey (L. J., 4: 93), and ** Abbrevia- 
tions for Feminine Names,” by C. A. Cutter (L. 
J., 5: 176). Appended to the report above- 
mentioned on Uniform ‘Title Entries is a 
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**Subreport on Sizes” (L. J., 3: 19), which 
contains the results of much thought on the 
part of our best cataloguers. There is much 
more on this matter in the ‘* Library Journal,” 
which may be found by the use of the indexes 
of that periodical. Mr. Cutter treats the use 
of capitals in the ‘* Library Journal” (1: 162) ; 
Mr. Whitney’s ‘* Pseudonyms and Anonyms,” 
in different numbers of the *‘L. J.” must not 
be overlooked. They are valuable. 

For a description of the different kinds of 
catalogues in use in public libraries besides the 
kinds already considered, see Appendix I. to 
Mr. Cutter’s ‘* Rules,” etc., in the second part of 
the ‘‘ Special Report.” A discussion of inter- 
est was started by Justin Winsor’s ‘*‘ Shelf lists 
vs. Accession Catalogues ”(L. J. ,3: 247). Ar- 
ticles in which views different from those of 
Professor Winsor are expressed are ‘Shelf 
lists vs. Accession Catalogues,” by W. F. 
Poole (L. J., 3: 324), and ‘** The Accessions 
Catalogue again,” by F. B. Perkins and Mel- 
vil Dewey (L. J., 3: 336-8). 

Note ‘* Brass Guide Boards for Card Cata- 
logues,” by C. A. Cutter (L. J., 5: 215). 


THE NUMBERING OF BOOKS AND THEIR AR- 
RANGEMENT AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Read first two series of general articles by 
Melvil Dewey, namely, ‘‘ Principles underlying 
numbering systems ” (L. J., 4: 7, 75) and ** Ar- 
rangement on the Shelves” (L. J., 4: 117, 191). 

There have been two interesting and impor- 
tant discussions of these subjects in the ** Library 
Journal.” Both were started by articles written 
by J. Schwartz, of New York. 

In the first discussion the articles succeeded 
one another in the following order: ‘* A com- 
bined System for Numbering and Arranging,” by 
J. Schwartz (L. J., 3: 6) ; ** Another Method of 
Numbering Books,” by C. A. Cutter (3: 248) ; 
**Mr. Cutter’s Numbering System,” by J. 
Schwartz (3: 302); ‘‘ Numbering: Rejoinders 
to Mr. Schwartz,” by M. Dewey and C. A. 
Cutter (3: 339); ‘‘Plans for Numbering, with 
especial reference to Fiction; A Library Sym- 
posium,” John Edmands, J. N. Larned, M. 
Dewey, C. A. Cutter, F. B. Perkins (L. J. 4: 
38). 

The second discussion began with an article 


by Mr. Schwartz, entitled ‘* A Mnemonic Sys- 
tem of Classification” (L. J., 4: 3), which was 
followed by ‘* The Schwartz Mnemonic Classifi- 
cation,” by M. Dewey, F. B. Perkins, C. A. 
Cutter (L. J., 4: 92), and ‘Classification on 
the Shelves,” by C. A. Cutter (L. J., 4: 234). 

See, also, ‘‘ Mr. Cutter defends his Modifica- 
tions of the Dewey Plan” (L. J., 4: 17), and 
** Mr. Cutter continues ” (L. J., 4: 88). 

Other important articles are: ‘‘ A Proposed 
Modification of the Amherst Classification in 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics,” by 
Lord Lindsay (L. J., 4: 149), and * Classifica- 
tion for the Natural Sciences,” by C. A. Cutter 
(L. J., 5: 163). Send to Mr. Cutter to buy the 
latest printed details of his system. Look at 
the last report (1880) of the librarian of Har- 
vard College. Consult ‘* Decimal Classification 
and Subject Index,” by M. Dewey, in Special 
Report (p. 623). See, also, ‘* British Museum 
Shelf Classification,” by R. Garnett (L. J., 2: 
194), and ‘Author Catalogues in Classified 
Shelf Systems,” by C. A. Cutter and Melvil 
Dewey (L. J., 3: 371). 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Consult especially reports of the Codperation 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion to be found in different numbers of the 
‘¢ Library Journal.” This committee, of which 
Mr. Cutter has been chairman, has made rec- 
ommendations of the best methods and appli- 
ances in library matters, after careful examina- 
tion of all proposed plans and suggestions. It 
has reached decisions on such subjects as Ac- 
cession Catalogue, Shelf Catalogue, Binders, 
Printed numbers, Call slips, Catalogue slips, 
Covering paper, Size of Catalogue cards, etc., 
etc. W.F. Poole’s elaborate contribution to 
the Special Report on the Organization and 
Management of Public Libraries (p. 476) is of 
great importance. Refer also to ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the Conference of Librarians at Philadelphia, 
in 1876,” and of the meetings of the American 
Library Association in New York and Boston, 
as reported in the ‘* Library Journal.” Examine, 
too, Notes and Queries in different numbers of 
the ** Library Journal.” 

For instruction in regard to the best meth- 
ods in use for charging books, and for criticism 
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of various methods, read first an admirable 
series of articles in the ‘* Library Journal,” by 
Melvil Dewey, entitled, respectively, ‘* Princi- 
ples underlying Charging Systems” (L. J., 3: 
217), ‘‘ Charging Systems basegl on accounts 
with Borrowers” (L. J., 3: 251), ‘* Charging 
Systems based on Accounts with Books,” (L. J., 
3: 285), and ‘* Charging Systems: a new com- 
bined plan and various details” (L. J., 3: 359)- 
Consult, also, ‘‘ Systems of charging Loans and 
an improved Slip-case,” by Frederick Jackson 
(L. J., 3: 230); ‘* The Charging System at 
Harvard,” by Justin Winsor (L. J., 3: 338); 
** Another Charging Plan,” by C. A. Cutter (L. 
J., 4: 17); ‘*A Combined Charging Sys- 
tem,” by J. Schwartz (L. J., 4: 275) ; ‘* Mr. Cut- 
ter’s Charging System,” by C. A. Cutter (L. J., 
4: 445); ‘‘ More about Charging Systems,” by 
C. Estabrook, J. Schwartz, Melvil Dui (L. 
J., 5: 72), and ** New Charging System in use in 
the Providence Public Library ” (L. J., 5 : 320). 

Mr. W. F. Poole read at the Boston meeting 
of this association an interesting paper entitled 
** Spread of Contagious Diseases by Circulating 
Libraries” (L. J., 4: 258). Mr. W. B. Clarke 
read at the same meeting a paper on ‘‘ Book 
Thieving and Mutilation” (L. J., 4:249). Ex- 
amine, also, in this connection, ‘* Conviction 
for Book-thieving” (4: 377) and ‘‘ Capture of 
a notorious Book-thief,” by Samuel S. Green 
(L.. J.. §: 48.) 

In regard to the disposition to be made of 
pamphlets, consult ‘‘ Preservation of Pam- 
phlets,” by C. A. Cutter (L. J., 1: 51); 
‘* Proceedings of the Conference of Librarians at 
Philadelphia” (L. J., 1: 101, 104); ‘‘ Pam- 
phlets ” (in an article by A. R. Spofford on the 
Binding and Preservation of Books”), 
Spec. Rep., p. 677, and ‘‘ Treatment of Pam- 
phiets in Special Libraries,” by E. S. Holden 
Ci... J., 266). 

For the recommendations of this association 
in regard to library statistics, see ‘* Report of the 
Coéperation Committee” (L. J., 1: 429), and 
the amendments made to the report by the As- 
sociation at its New York meeting (L. J.,2: 37). 
Note, also, ‘* Library Statistics,” by Samuel S. 
Green (L. J., 5: 83), and ** Library Statistics,” 
by W. E. Forster (L. J., 5: 107). 

ther interesting articles and papers in the 


‘* Library Journal ” and Special Report,to which 
attention may properly be called under the head- 
ing Administration, are ** Branch Libraries” (L. 
J., 1: 288); ‘*A self-supporting Collection of 
Duplicate Books,in Demand,” by F. M. Crunden 
(4: 10); ‘* Book Selections,” by Melvil Dewey 
(1: 391); ** Civil Service Reform in Public Li- 
braries,” (5: 113); ‘* Book Auction Catalogues 
and their Perils,” by A. R. Spofford (3: 53); 
‘* Alfabeting Catalogue Cards,” by Melvil Dewey 
(Spec. Rep., p. 730, and L. J., §: 176); ** De- 
linquent Notices and Check-Box,” by Melvil 
Dewey (L. J., 3: 370), and ** Duplicating Proc- 
esses,” by Melvil Dewey (L. J., 4: 165). Ref- 
erences on many other subjects in which persons 
having the charge of libraries are interested would 
have been given here had room allowed. They 
are the less necessary since the excellent indexes 
which Mr. Cutter and Mrs. Dui prepare for the 
‘* Library Journal” enable inquirers to find read- 
ily what it contains concerning any matter of 
interest. Look there and in the Special Report 
for such subjects as Indicators ; Gum tragacanth 
as a Library Paste: Embossing Stamps (for the 
covers of books) ; the Sunday Use of Libraries, 
etc., etc. 
BINDING. 

Consult ‘‘ Binding and Preservation of Books,” 
by A. R. Spofford (Spec. Rep., p. 673); ‘ Li- 
brary Memoranda,” by Justin Winsor (Spec. 
Rep., p. 712) ; ‘* Bindings fora Public Library,” 
by F. P. Hathaway (L. J., 4: 248) ; ‘*On Bind- 
ing,” by Sir Redmond Barry (2: 203) ; ** Before 
Rebinding,” by Edward G. Allen, of London 
(L. J., 5: 214); ‘‘ Buckram Binding,” by E. B. 
Nicholson (L. J., 2: 207); ‘* Buckram ” (L. J., 
2: 34); and ‘* The use of Buckram, Linoleum 
and Cretonne for Binding,” by E. B. Nicholson 
in ‘‘ Proceedings of the United Kingdom As- 
sociation (L. J., 5: 304). In the article last 
referred to Mr. Nicholson, the first man to rec- 
ommend the use of buckram as a binding, with- 
draws his recommendation. It should be 
stated, however, that some librarians still re- 
gard buckram as a useful material for binding. 

On the restoration of books, see L. J., 2: 24. 

For the effects of gas and heat on bindings, 
see ‘*Gas and Heat” (L. J., 1: 124); ‘* Gas, 
light, and bindings,” by F. B. Perkins (L. J., 
3: 64); ‘* The deterioration of Bindings (a let- 
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ter from Professor Wolcott Gibbs to William 
W. Greenough, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Public Library (L. J., 
3: 229); ‘*Gas” (in article on ventilation, by 
D. F. Lincoln, M.D.) (L. J., 4: 255); ‘*On 
the Deterioration of Library Bindings,” by Prof. 
W.R. Nichols (L. J., 4: 435); Communica- 
tion from William Hand Brown, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, on ‘* Bindings deteriorated 
without Gas” (L.J., 5:50) ; and ‘* Deterioration 
of Bindings,” by H. A. Homes (L. J., 5: 213). 

For insect’ pests in libraries, see an article 
with this title by Professor H. A. Hagen in the 
** Library Journal” (4: 251) ; ‘* TheCroton Bug 
as a Library Pest” (4: 376); and ‘“ Library 
Pests” (4: 448). 


LIBRARIES AS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Examine, for information on this subject, 
**Public Libraries in Manufacturing Communi- 
ties,” by W. I. Fletcher (Spec. Rep., p. 403) ; 
‘* Public Libraries and the Young,” by W. I. 
Fletcher (Spec. Rep., p. 412); ‘* Personal 
Relations between Librarians and Readers,” by 
Samuel S. Green (L. J., 1: 74); ** The Useful- 
ness of Public Libraries ” (as illustrated by the 
experience of the library at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts) (L. J., 5: 114); ‘*On Library Lect- 
ures,” by W. E. A. Axon (L. J., 3: 47); 
‘* Library Lectures and other Helps,” by Justin 
Winsor (L. J., 3: 120); ‘ Library Questions 
and Answers,” by Justin Winsor (L. J., 3: 159) ; 
** Methods of securing the interest of a Commu- 
nity,” by W. E. Foster (L. J., 5: 245); ‘‘ Free 
Reading-rooms,” by William C. Todd (Spec. 
Rep., p. 460), and ‘* The 28th Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the Boston Public Library” 
(1880), p. 18 (to find an account of the work 
done by Thomas H. Cummings and Mary A. 
Jenkins while stationed near the catalogue of 
the Lower Hall to give assistance to inquirers). 

For the consideration of the place of libra- 
ries in college instruction, and for the treat- 
ment of kindred subjects, consult ‘College 
Libraries as Aids to Instruction” (Circular of 
Information, No. 1, 1880, issued by the Bureau 
of Education), which contains important papers 
by Prof. Justin Winsor and Prof. O. H. Rob- 
inson; ‘*College Library Administration,” by 
O. H. Robinson (Spec. Rep., p. 505); ‘* Pro- 


fessorships of Books and Reading,” by F. B. 
Perkins and William Mathews (to teach how 
to read) (Spec. Rep., p. 230 and p. 240); 
‘** Learning to Read in College,” by R. R. Bow- 
ker (L. J., 2; 60); ‘* Class-room Bibliogra- 
phy (L. J., 2: 66); ‘Use of College Libra- 
ries,” in an extract from a report by Justin 
Winsor (L. J., 5: 47); ‘* The College Library 
and the Classes,” by J. Winsor (L. J., 3: 5); 
** Open Shelves at Brown University,” by R. A. 
Guild (L. J., §: 210) ; Third Report (1880) of 
Justin Winsor as Librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Consult for information regarding the con- 
nection of schools and libraries, ‘* The Relation 
of the Public Library to the. Public Schools,” 
by Samuel S. Green (L. J., 5: 235); ‘* The 
Public Library and the Public Schools,” by C. F. 
Adams, Jr. (L. J., 1: 347), and Mr. W. E. 
Foster’s admirable articles — ‘* The School and 
the Library; their Mutual Relation” (L. J., 4: 
319), ‘*The Relation of the Libraries to the ° 
School System” (L. J., 5: 99), ‘* How to use 
the Public Library: Suggestions for the use of 
pupils” (L. J., 4: 447), and ‘*On Aimless 
Reading, and its Correction” (L. J., 4: 78). 
Examine, also, ‘‘ Reading in the Public 
Schools,” by Robert C. Metcalf (L. J., 4: 
343), and ‘Public Library and Public 
Schools,” by Mellen Chamberlain (L. J., 5: 
299). 

In regard to the Fiction Question, refer to 
‘* Sensational Fiction in Public Libraries,” by 
Samuel S. Green (L. J., 4: 345); portions of a 
paper entitled ‘*‘ Some Popular Objections to 
Public Libraries,” read at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference by W. F. Poole (L. J., 1: 45); 
Reading in Popular Libraries,” by Justin 
Winsor (Spec. Rep., p. 431) ; ‘* Free Libraries 
and Readers,” by Justin Winsor (L. J., 1 : 63) ; 
‘* Fiction in Public Libraries, and Educational 
Catalogues,” by C. F. Adams, Jr. (L. J., 4: 
330) ; ‘* London Saturday Review,” and ‘* Lon- 
don Telegraph” (which contains J. S. Mill’s 
views on Fiction) (L. J., 1: 223), ‘* Fiction in 
Free Libraries,” by P. Cowell of Liverpool (L. 
J., 2: 152); ‘* Fiction in Libraries ; an Extract 
Symposium (L. J., 3: 196),” ‘* Responsibility 
of Parents in the selection of reading for the 
Young,” by Kate Gannett Wells (L. J.,. 4: 
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325); ** Evil of Unlimited Freedom in the Use 
of Juvenile Fiction,” by Miss M. A. Bean (L. 
J., 4: 341); Addresses of James Freeman 
Clarke, T. W. Higginson, and others, at the 
Boston meeting of this Association (L. J., 4: 
355, et seg.), As to novel reading, A Confes- 
sion,” by Peccator (L. J., 5: 104), and ‘* Class 
Adaptation in the selection of Books; the Fic- 
tion Question” (a communication of S. S. 
Green in answer to Peccator), (L. J., 5: 141). 
For an example of radical opposition to the 
presence of any novels in a public library, see 
‘* Fiction in Public Libraries,” by William Kite 
(L. J., 1: 277). In the Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Conference there is a discussion 
on novels in libraries (L.J., 1: 96). So, also, 
in the ‘* Proceedings of the London Confer- 
ence” (L. J., 2: 255). 

For a list of the best hundred novels, see an 
article by F. B. Perkins in the L. J. (1: 
166).” There is an interesting paper on 
Sunday School Libraries,” by Miss Martha 
H. Brooks, in ‘‘ Library Journal” (4: 338). 
Attention should be called to the admirable se- 
lected lists of books needed in the investigation 
of various subjects issued by Mr. Foster, of 
Providence, of which several have been pub- 
lished in the ‘* Library Journal,”! and to Mr. 


1“ Political Economy and Political Science,” by W. G. 
Sumner (L. J., 5: 17); Hawthorne” (L. J., 40) ; “The 
Irish Landlord and his Tenant” (L. J., §: 40); “ Read- 
ing” (L.J., 5:41); “ Hume” (L.J., 5:42) ; “ Should Paro- 
chial Schools be established in the U.S.” (L. J., 5; 80); 
“Will the publication of Charles Dickens’s letters en- 
hance his fame” (L. J., 5: 81)? “Should legal-tender 
notes be withdrawn from circulation” (L. J.,5:S1)? “Is 
a change in English orthography desirable” (L. J., 5: 
$1)? “ Herbert Spencer” (L. J., 5: 111); William 
lery Channing” (L. J., §: 112) ; “ International Copyright” 
(L. J., §: 112); “Gladstone’s Political Integrity” (L. J., 
§: 113); “ U. S. Constitution ” (L.J., 5: 172); “ U. S. Con- 
stitution,” continued (L. J., 5: 222); ‘Founding of Bos- 
ton” (5: 288) ; “ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ” (5 : 290) ; 
“ Robert Burns” (5: 290); “The Foundation of the 
American Colonies” (L. J., 5: 329); “* The Alienation of 
the American Colonies ” (L. J., 5: 329). 


Foster’s article ‘‘ Reference Lists on Special 
Topics,” with specimens of lithogram bulletins 
(L. J., 5: 38). References to Mr. Foster's 
lists, and to a list of works in ‘ Political Econ- 
omy and Political Science,” by Professor W. 
G. Sumner, are given in a note. 


NEED OF TRAINED LIBRARIANS. 


Examine ‘‘ Library Science: a Special Study 
at the (German) Universities,” by Rullman 
(Spec. Rep., p. 24); ‘* Apprenticeship of 
Librarians,” by Melvil Dewey (L. J., 4: 147); 
and ‘Consulting Librarianship,” by Melvil 
Dewey (L. J., 5: 16). 

CONCLUSION. 


In closing, it should be stated that there is 
much discussion in the Special Report and ** Li- 
brary Journal” concerning improvements, which 
it is to be hoped will be sometime introduced. 
Such subjects are treated there as codperative 
cataloguing, codperative indexing of periodicals 
(as supplementary to the work done by Mr. 
Poole in his ‘‘ Index of Periodical Literature,” 
soon to be issued), the supply by publishers of 
catalogue slips with books sold to libraries and 
individuals, the distribution of public docu- 
ments, a clearing-house for duplicates, etc., etc. 

It will be noticed by those persons who have 
listened to this paper that libraries and the 
community are much indebted to a few of the 
leading librarians of the country for the time 
they have given to the gratuitous preparation 
of articles and papers embodying their experi- 
ences and the results of their study respecting 
most of the important subjects in Library Econ- 
omy. 

Especial thanks are due to the United States 
Commissioner of Education and hi- assistants 
for the preparation and publication of the indis- 
pensable Special Report, — Public Libraries. 


SAMUEL 5S. GREEN. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST SESSION. 
(WEDNESDAY MORNING.) 

The fourth general meeting of the Associa- 
tion was called to order shortly after 10 A.M., 
February 9, 1881, in the Library of the Army 
Medical Museum, at Washington; and the 
President, Mr. Justin Winsor, delivered the 


opening address. 
(See p. 63.) 


REPORTS. 


Mr. SporrorD, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the members to Wash- 
ington, and announced some changes from the 
printed programme. 

Mr. Dut, Secretary of the Association, re- 
ported orally : — 

I am to play the roll of Rip Van Winkle this 
morning, for comparatively little has been done 
since my report to the Boston meeting. Those 
really interested in the state of the American 
Library Association will read vol. 4, p. 282-6, 
of the Library journal, and the recent letter 
on the ‘Past, present, and future of the 
American Library Association,” vol. 5, p. 274. 
I need not repeat. <A careful examination 
shows that I should say exactly the same to- 
day; and I trust I may say enough to induce 
those present to read those reports again. I 
confess to a little discouragement, because the 
man to do this work for the compensation it 
will-yield cannot be found. Personally, my in- 
terest was never greater than in these two 
years; but it has been utterly impossible for me 
to command’ an hour’s time, as those of you 
who know what my work has been in that time 
well know. Still I have stolen time from 
sleep to do quite a little of routine work in an- 
swering inquiries and similar work. I want to 
emphasize the Boston report under Addresses, 
Publications, Gifts, and Legacies, and chietly 
that no satisfactory work will ever be done till 
we find the right man to give his time to it and 
keep open a central office. To agree that a 
thing is good, needed, practicable, that means 
can be raised, and all that, is not enough. 
There must be some one to go on and do it. 
Each waits for the other, and the other is too 
busy with his own library and personal cares. 


I thought four years ago that our work was like 
a wheel which, once under powerful motion, 
would run itself for a long time. But it has 
proved itself to be like a pump-handle, and it 
is not in human power to pump so hard that a 
single stroke will goon by its own momentum. 
We must have a man working the lever all the 
time and then we shall do the great things we 
have planned and are to plan. 

Still, something has been done on which I 
can congratulate the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Poole’s report on his great index 
will show how much we have to be grateful for 
there. The American Library Association Cat- 
alog has advanced towards publication, and I 
can but believe that a way will soon be provided 
for its issue. The Library journal is to go on 
in spite of the decision that it must stop, and 
under that most loyal and self-sacrificing pub- 
lisher that a society ever had, Mr. F: Leypoldt, 
and with the editorship of the one man here or 
abroad that we should vote for first, Mr. C: A. 
Cutter. This is indeed something to be grate- 
ful for, so necessary is the Yournal for all our 
work. Finally the American Library Associa- 
tion has been formally incorporated for the 
excellent reasons given in the last Yournal, 
vol. 5, p. 307. 

I wish to add to the recommendations of the 
Boston report that we establish, beside our 
regular membership, the position of associate 
and fellow, paying $5.00 or $10 per year in- 
stead of $2, and that any member, associate or 
fellow, paying for ten years in advance becomes 
a life member, associate or fellow, free from all 
further assessments. I believe that we could 
secure quite a number of names for the new 
grades of membership, at once adding to our 
revenues for a much needed work, and increas- 
ing the interest of those who joined. 


The report was adopted, and referred to the 
Executive Board for action on its recommenda- 
tions. The report of the Finance Committee, 
S: S. Green, Chairman, was deferred. 

(See 2d session, p. 127.) 


COOPERATION. — INDEXING OBITUARIES. 


Mr. Cutter, Chairman of the Coéperation 
Committee, reported orally : — 
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Mr. Frederic Beecher Perkins resigned from 
the committee when he went to San Fran- 
cisco, and was replaced by Mr. Samuel H. 
Scudder, of Harvard College Library. No 
meeting of the committee has been held since 
the Boston Conference. Yet one codperative 
work has been begun which may grow to impor- 
tant proportions. Having been asked by Mr. 
H: B. Wheatley, Secretary of the Index Society, 
to procure notes of American obituaries to be 
published in the annual reports of the Index 
Society, as references to English obituaries for 
1878, contained in periodicals, were published 
in their first report in 1879, I made application 
for assistance to the busiest men I knew, experi- 
ence having taught me that this class are always 
most ready to takeon new work. The result jus- 
tified mycourse. All promised assistance, with 
the exception of four, who had probably already 
undertaken so much that no further load was 
possible. There is still, however, room for 
more coéperators and I should be glad to receive 
the names of persons willing to assist. The 
work will not be hard. It is simply to look over 
the current files of two or three newspapers 
and note on slips of paper the more important 
obituaries. To be worth referring to, they 
should be of some length; they should be pre- 
sumably original, and not clipped wholesale 
from biographical dictionaries; they should be 
of Americans in general, though there do appear 
from time to time original notices of eminent 
Europeans, especially of scientific men, written 
by able men, and well worth a reference. We 
desire especially notices of artists, literary and 
scientific men, inventors, statesmen, but not 
Ward politicians ; business men who have made 
a success by zew methods; but not the mere 
millionnaire, who, by simply following saga- 
ciously the old track, or by some lucky specu- 
lation, has made a fortune, unless that lucky hit 
is itself so peculiar that the man becomes 
famous thereby. In short, we want all who by 
any means deserve or are likely to find a place 
in the history of literature, the arts (fine and 
useful), the sciences, or the world. 

The form in which reference should be made 
can be seen in either of the two annual reports 
of the Index Society, but for those who have 
not yet subscribed to that valuable series I will 
read a few specimens: 

Appleton (Dr. Ch. Edward Cutts Birchall), editor of 
the Academy, b, at Reading, Mar. 16, 1841, d. at Luxor, 


Upper Egypt, Feb. 1. Ath. 1879, i. p. 249; Acad. 1879, 
i. p. 162; Law Times, \xvi. p. 303; Times, Feb. 17, p. 
tod; Nature, xix. pp. 374, 386; Triibner’s Record, xii. 
P- 47- 

Huber (Prof. Johannes), author, and a leader of the Old 
German Catholic movement, b. at Munich, Aug. 18, 1830, 
d. there Mar. 20. Times, March 22, p. 7d; Ath. 1879, i. pe 
408; Acad. 1879, i. pp. 284, 302. 

O’Shaughnessy (Mrs. Arthur), daughter of Westland 
Marston, joint author with her husband of “ Joy Land,” d. 
at Notting Hill, Feb. 8. Ath. 1879, i. p. 218. 


The names of those who are now doing this 
work are: 

G: F. Arnold, Boston d. Advertiser. 

F. M. Crunden, S¢. Louis Republican, Glodbe- 
Democrat. 

C: A. Cutter, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Proc. Numismatic and Anti- 
guarian Society of Philadelphia, and odds and 
ends. 

J: Edmands, The North American, The 
Press. 

W: E. Foster, Providence Fournal. 

S: S. Green, Worcester Spy, Worcester ev'g 
Gazette, Christian Register. 

E. W. Hall, Portland d. Press, Portland 
Transcript, Examiner and Chronicle (N. Y.), 
Watchman (Boston). 

F. H. Hild, Chicago papers. 

Miss C. M. Hewins, Hartford Courant, 
Hartford Times. 

Miss H. P. James, Montreal Gazette, New 
Orleans Picayune. 

J. N. Larned, Albany Fournal. 

W: M. L. Lee, Baltimore American, Sun. 
Gazette. 

S. B. Noyes,’ WV. Y. Herald, annual volume 
of the American Encyclopedia. 

Herman Kent Phinney, Rochester, WV. Y. 
World. 

R. B. Pool, N.Y. Times, N.Y. Tribune. 

W: Rice, Springfield Republican. 

T. P. W. Rogers, Vermont papers. 

J. Schwartz, American monthly magazines, 
except Harfer’s. 

S: H. Scudder, American scientific journals 
and transactions of scientific societies. 


[Since this report was made Miss M: E. 
Sargent, of Lowell, has undertaken Harfer's 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, and the Scientific 
American, and Miss Lucy Stevens has promised 
assistance. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS. 


Mr. Cutter, Chairman of the Committee on 
an Index to Subject Headings, reported orally: 
— One of the chief difficulties of cataloging is 
to make choice among the synonymous names 
of subjects. Who has not been perplexed by 
doubt which to use of such names as Birds and 
Ornithology, Insects and Entomology, Ani- 
mals and Zoology, Fish and Ichthyology, 
Life and Biology, and whether to take the 
common or the scientific names of particular 
animals and plants, Spiders or Arachnidz, But- 
terflies or Lepidoptera, and so forth? Then 
there areantonyms. Is one to say Temperance 
or Intemperance, Free Trade or Protection, or 
to use both headings ; and if both, on what prin- 
ciple is one to divide the titles between them, — 
by the use of the one word or the other in the 
title, separating similar works by the accident 
of a name, or by the tendencies of the works, 
putting them under the name of that doctrine 
which they advocate? Then there is the case 
of the semi-synonyms,— two subjects partly 
overlapping, so that one does not know whether 
to use the first with a reference from the second, 
or the second with a reference from the first, or 
both with reference both ways ; the result being 
that each question is decided with more or less 
trouble by different catalogers differently, and 
sometimes by the same cataloger in varying 
ways at various times. It was thought that 
something might be done to put an end to all 
this doubt and diversity, if a committee should 
compile and publish an alfabetical list of 
subject-headings, as complete as possible, with 
some indication which was to be preferred, and 
a sketch of the principles upon which choice 
should be made. Under the direction of Mr. 
Bowker, on whose motion the committee had 
been appointed, a list was made on cards of all 
the headings in the catalog of the Boston 
Atheneum, with the intention of completing 
the list by a collation with the catalogs of the 
Boston Public Library, the Brooklyn Library, 
the Library of Congress, and perhaps with a 
Dictionary. But before this could be done Mr. 
Bowker went to Europe, Mr. Perkins went to 
California, Mr. Noyes and I were fully engaged 
in hurrying through the press the last volume 
of our catalogs, and Mr. Fletcher was over- 
whelmed, as he still is, in preparing Mr. 
Poole’s Index for the press. The work came 
to a stand-sill. Whether it will ever be 


resumed is very doubtful. One member of the 
committee, at least, is opposed to it, as you 
may see in the following extract from a letter 
which I lately received from Mr. FLETCHER : — 

**T am satisfied that it is impracticable for 
the Library Association to prepare and print 
for the use of librarians a guide list of sub- 
ject-headings such as is wanted, and as Mr. 
Bowker made a beginning on. To be of any 
service the list must needs be full, for its chief 
value would reside in its least common and 
familiar portions. And it must always be a 
disappointing resort for the cataloguer, as he is 
most likely to refer to it for headings of new 
subjects, such as the growth of literature is con- 
stantly introducing, only to find that they were 
not known when the list was made. The large 
amount of labor required to make the list, the 
expense of printing it, and the very small sale 
it could obtain, appear to me insuperable ob- 
stacles to its preparation and printing. 

‘*But something can be done to promote 
uniformity of practice among libraries in the 
matter of choice between subject-headings 
nearly or quite synonymous, as well as in the 
matter of choice between forms of such head- 
ings. I have before me your ‘Rules,’ and I 
observe that in the pages (37-49) devoted to 
this matter, you raise many of these questions 
as to cHoice, to which no answer seems possible 
save a conventional one. 

**When talking with you in the summer on 
this subject, I thought we might, as a commit- 
tee, prepare and submit to the Association some 
new rules for the making of subject-headings, 
tending to settle some of these questions. Time 
has been wanting in which I could consider tHe 
matter sufficiently to suggest such new rules, 
and I have also come to entertain a doubt 
whether it is a function of this committee to 
propose rules, and also whether new rules are 
what is wanted. 

**Tt seems to me, that with so good a code of 
rules as we have in your pamphlet to begin 
with, the chief desideratum now is the estab- 
lishment of some tribunal of reference for 
vexed questions in this department. Of course 
librarians of experience and self-reliance will 
make their own catalogues in their own way, 
and take pride rather in the feculiar ex- 
cellences of their work than in its con- 
formity to never so good a standard. But 
to those who are inexperienced, and who wish 
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only to make a good working catalogue accord- 
ing to the dictionary system, it would be an ad- 
vantage to be able to refer puzzling questions 
to an authority. If I were to be asked for a 
more definite outcome of what I have written, 
I can only say that nothing better occurs to me, 
that seems practicable, than that the Library 
journal should have on its corps of editors 
one whose business it should be to answer, 
through the column of Notes and Queries, such 
questions as may come in, in this department, 
his decisions being accepted as final (even 
when not wholly agreed to) by those who wish 
for uniformity. Here I suppose I touch the one 
difficulty in the whole matter, namely, we can’t 
agree!” 

In regard to Mr. Fletcher’s proposal of en- 
trusting the decision in these matters to the 
Library journal, \et me say that I should wel- 
come gladly an assistant editor charged with 
this duty. 

Mr. Smitru. —In arranging a card cata- 
logue made on the dictionary system, it is 
sometimes desirable to put cards having two or 
more catch-words together, and that without 
taking the trouble to alter the latter. I have 
instanced the words Maps, Charts, Plans, and 
Aflases, which might be brought together as if 
the catchword was in every instance Mafs. 
Then the maps and atlases of the World could 
be put first, followed by those .of Africa, 
America, Asia, Atlantic Ocean, Australia, and 
Europe, each with alphabetical divisions and 
subdivisions noted ona running title. Under 
this arrangement, in looking fora sketch of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, you would turn to 
America, then to U. States, then in its alpha- 
betical order to Massachusetts, then to Boston, 
and finally to Bunker Hill, —all these words 
occurring in succession in the running title. 

The PRESIDENT spoke of the Harvard College 
Library catalogue. 

Dr. Homes. — There is a difficulty in setting 
forth a fixed, unchanging index for subject-head- 
ings; because with the progress of knowledge 
there is a continual differentiation towards new 
subjects. Matters which at first would be em- 
braced under some more general head finally 
demand more indexing, like Evolution, Pre- 
historic archeology, Electric light, Tele- 
phone, etc. 

Mr. Kioprer, of the Attorney General’s 
office. —Are law headings to be introduced? 


Mr. CuTTEeR. — Yes, special subject-headings 
of every description are included in the plan. 


SHELF CLASSIFICATION. 


Mr. Cutter read his paper on Shelf classifi- 
cation. 

(See p. 64.) 

Mr. Smitru.— The advantages of a mova- 
ble, or what I should prefer to call a rela- 
tive location, were shown on the occasion of 
moving about 50,000 books from the old Phila. 
Library in 5th street to the new building in 
Locust street. No alterations of shelf-marks, 
shelf-lists, accessions catalogues, or card cata- 
logues, were necessary; the work of moving 
was accomplished without difficulty ; the library 
was only closed three days, and was then 
reopened in full working order. The printed 
catalogue of 1742 is good to-day. I hope that 
a unanimous vote will be given in favor of the 
relative as opposed to the fixed location of 
books on the shelves. 

Prof. Rosrnson. —In classification, a practi- 
cal difficulty arises in case of books on different 
subjects by the same author, what are called 
the ‘‘ Collective Works” of an author, in uni- 
form binding, with volumes numbered through- 
out as one set. Where such sets are divisible 
without dividing volumes, as Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, and his History of Literature, I have 
been accustomed to split up the sets and dis- 
tribute the volumes about the library according 
to their several subjects. I classify by subject, 
and not by binding. I would like to hear what 
others da 

Mrs. Dati. — If such methods become uni- 
versal, would it not be necessary for the asso- 
ciation to issue a circular advising booksellers 
to cease binding an author’s works on different 
subjects in volumes numbered continuously? 

Mr. Currer.—In my scheme of classifica- 
tion I have a place for collected ‘*‘ Works,” such 
as Mrs. Dall alludes to, but there is nothing in 
the scheme to prevent separating them, and 
putting, for example, Irving’s ‘‘ New York” in 
Literature, his ‘*‘ Astoria” in Geography, his 
‘“*Goldsmith” in Biography, his ‘‘ Mahomet 
and his Successors” in History, altho they are 
vols. 1, 8, 11, 12, and 13 of an edition of his 
‘““Works.” We have the same difficulty with 
works in “series” and “libraries.” My uni- 
form practice has been to arrange the separate 
volumes of such sets according to their subjects 
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whenever they had merely a collective title, and 
not a continuous numbering. Of course no 
librarian pays any attention whatever to mere 
uniform binding. 

Some discussion followed, in which all agreed 
that binding and titles should be disregarded, 
and some even urged separation by subjects in 
spite of consecutive numbering. 

Prof. Rospinson. — Will the President be 
kind enough to state to what extent the profes- 
sional classification has been adopted at Har- 
vard College,—does it extend to the whole 
library? 

The Presipent. — The entire library is now 
being classified on the basis of the division of 
the instruction into departments, as far as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. GREEN suggested that all who spoke 
should write out their remarks for the proceed- 
ings, as no reporter had been employed. 

Mr. CuTTerR (in reply to a question of Prof. 
Robinson).— The idea of the movable system 
is not my invention. It was in use by others 
long before I dreamed that anything so con- 
venient was possible. 

Mr. Vinton. — My friend, Mr. Cutter, is far 
too modest to claim anything not hisown. He 
would not disclaim the merit of a useful expe- 
dient certainly his, because something like it 
had been done before. In the similar circum- 
stances into which our identity of employment 
as librarians must continually bring us, 
undoubtedly we falk upon the same contriv- 
ances, and recognize in the work of others 
expedients we have adopted ourselves. But, 
no matter whence the scattered elements came, 
by the combination of which complicated 
modern conveniences are made up, the true 
patentee, if not the genuine inventor, is he who 
first unites the specific adaptations into one 
general purpose and result. Mr. Cutter, there- 
fore, is entitled to the credit of having carried 
farther than any of us a mode of numbering 
books of which we all see the advantage. 

Mr. Winsor. —I object to the appropriation 
of the term “relative” to the movable system 
of noting shelf classifications. Icontend that, in 
fact, the relation of classes one to another is, in 
the movable plan, liable to inconvenient dis- 
placements, particularly in a stack construction, 
by pushing the classifications round corners and 
breaking them between different ends of rows, 
so that continuity of reference is sometimes 


disturbed. In the “relative or fixed” system, 
on the contrary, particularly if the stack con- 
struction obtains, as should be the case in all 
large libraries, the ease of reference is much 
increased when the ranges opposite each other 
along an alley bear similar relations to each 
other by reason of confronting books, class to 
class, in their natural bearings. The increase 
of the library causing an extension of the stack, 
to be sure, may bring the classifications con- 
tiguous in part, by the fore-edge, instead of by 
the face-edge, of the books; but this increase 
comes with the advance in knowledge, so that 
books of the same era still in large part front 
one another. I have not been convinced that 
the fixed system should, in large libraries, be 
superseded by the movable system. The ad- 
vantages of the latter system are, in great 
part, preserved to the other by the stack 
method of construction, and an absolute pro- 
pinquity is of the first importance to consulters 
at the shelf. Supplemented by the use of 
“flying numbers” for sets homogeneous in 
character, and growing rapidly, so that their 
position can be changed as desired, the old 
fixed location is as flexible as there is any 
need of, and more determinate in fixing con- 
venient local relations than the other. Either 
system, however, in the hands of an expert of 
alert perceptions, can be made to work satisfac- 
torily, and every one had best cling to that 
which suits his methods. 

Mr. Dur. — Mr. Winsor has assumed that 
in the movable location our periodicals on 
chemistry would be where he puts his in the 
fixt, #.e., in the range on the opposite side of 
the passage. Then in moving on, as he says, 
the two classes would become separated. In 
fact, we should put them side by side, and no 
possible changes or movings could separate 
them. In his plan (the best of the fixt, no 
doubt) the best he claims is to go thru tier 
after tier, finding the same subject in the 
same range of each, or his subjects would be 
sandwiched together regularly, each tier having 
the same subjects in the same order as if in the 
card catalog chemistry had the front of each 
drawer, and to get all the books we needed to 
open all the drawers. In the movable location 
we do exactly as we do in the card catalog, 
and secure the absolute perfection of keeping 
books on the same subject together. 

If any one thinks he can keep books together 
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satisfactorily on the fixt plan, let him make a 
diagram of a stack and fill it on the scheme 
proposed, making the additions in the same 
irregular way in which they have come into 
the library for twenty years past. Ihav never 
seen this done successfully, either in theory or 
practice. 

Mrs. DALL.—It seems to me that for all 
libraries of moderate size the classification by 
subjects could not be carried so far on the 
shelves. Nor is it really necessary. A classi- 
fication in the catalogue must be had with the 
proper references; but it is quite as important 
to a student to find everything by one author 
on one shelf, as to find everything on one sub- 
ject there. My own experience ‘has been 
chiefly with small libraries, such as those of 
parishes, Sunday schools, and factory villages, 
and I found the hopeful point of Mr. Cutter’s 
report in the admission that methods must 
remain in a measure adapted to localities and 
uses. 

I should like to ask, also, if any one present 
knows anything of the “color system” as 
applied to the binding of books in the wonder- 
ful library at Melbourne, in Victoria. It was 
at one time proposed to organize a Social 
Science alcove in the Boston Public Library, 
and Mr. Ticknor only relinquished the idea 
because the space could not be found. Edwin 
P. Whipple and the late Starr King sus- 
tained me in applying for such an alcove, and 
if it had been obtained the “color system” 
would have been applied to the shelves. It was 
so useful in small working libraries, that I wish 
to know if an account of the method pursued at 
Melbourne is accessible to the Congress. 

Mr. Winsor explained the practice of the 
British Museum in the use of colors, and that 
of the Melbourne Public Library, and announced 
the death of Sir Redmond Barry. 

Mrs. Dati. — The ‘color system” was 
devised not by Sir Redmond Barry, but by the 
present librarian, Marcus Clarke, and his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Tuck; Mr. Clarke being well 
known in America as the author of a very 
remarkable novel, based on the “ticket of 
leave” abuses, and entitled ‘‘His natural 
life.” 

Mr. GREEN. — The methods regarding bind- 
ing in use in the Melbourne Library are 
described in a paper read by the late Sir 
Redmond Barry at the International Conference 


of Librarians in London, October, 1877. This 
paper was printed in a volume containing the 
papers, proceedings, etc., of the conference, 
printed at the Chiswick Press, and in Vol. 2 of 
the Library journal. 

Mr. Vinton. — Would this system allow 
new subjects to be inserted as they come, for 
come up they will till the crack of doom? 

Mr. Du1t.— The advocates of the relative 
system are willing to ‘‘ toe the crack.” A new 
subject can be added as easily as a new book on 
an old subject. It can be added as easily as a 
man can join a procession. Any number of 
men can join with perfect ease. But the old 
system is like the berths in a sleeping-car, 
which admit only a fixed number, however 
important it may be to put in more. 

Prof. Rospinson. —It would appear that the 
old method of arranging and numbering books 
by alcove and shelf, what is called the fixed 
arrangement, is entirely passing away, and that 
wherever new libraries are organized, or 
changes made in old ones, some movable sys- 
tem is adopted. I should like to inquire if this 
is the case. The change is doubtless a good 
one; is it universally adopted? 

Mr. H: J. Carr. — My opportunities for ob- 
servation have been different, possibly, from 
that of any one present, and might, therefore, 
warrant an assertion in answer to the query of 
Prof. Robinson; for while not specifically con- 
nected with any library, yet circumstances have 
been such that in the past three or four years I 
have visited some forty or more different libra- 
ries; and with more or less care examined their 
methods and operations. As a result of such 
observation I believe that in all the region 
westward of the Hudson river, the relative (or 
movable) method of book location is gaining 
ground, and given preference by the newer 
libraries, and also in others whose circum- 
stances called for change or removal. But in 
the New England section, the reverse case 
seem to prevail, and adherence to the old 
methods is noticeable. 

Speaking of New England, too, suggests in 
my mind, as to the points urged by Mrs. Dall on 
the use of various colored bindings, that the 
great persistence in covering all books in the 
majority of the libraries of that section is 
somewhat of an obstacle to the general adop- 
tion of the color method. 

In this connection we must not forget that no 
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one system of shelf classification and book 
location can well fit all libraries; for, just as 
people living in the tropics need to be clothed 
differently from those in high northern lati- 
tudes, so libraries, in dissimilar situations, and 
especially*if planned for varying purposes, 
may, for those reasons among others, require 
like variations in classificatory methods. 

Mr. MAssEey. —I adopted the Dui system 
soon after the classification was published and 
find the relative location excellent. I had an 
opportunity last spring to test one of its merits. 
We enlarged our library and moved all of our 
books, some 15,000 volumes, into new quarters. 
The transfer was effected in one day by six 
laborers, hired from the street, four of whom 
could not read. Yet the books were ready for 
circulation the next morning, and the attend- 
ants had no trouble in finding their location. 

Mr. LARNeEpD. — In the library which I repre- 
sent (the Young Men’s of Buffalo), the Dui 
system of classification and shelf arrangement, 
with slight modifications, was adopted about 
three years ago. It has worked perfectly to the 
satisfaction of every one concerned. Last sum- 
mer an enlargement and readjustment took 
place, which involved the removing of every 
volume, 40,000 in number. This was done 
without any interruption of the regular work 
of the library. Nor was any appreciable trou- 
ble experienced by the assistants in finding the 
books in their new places. The relative loca- 
tion of classes, and of books in the classes, 
helped by the mnemonic features of the system, 
guides a searcher so easily and quickly that he 
could scarcely save time by knowing before- 
hand where to go. 

In the shelf classification of books I have 
not hesitated to break up collections and series 
of every description, where the volumes were 
at all independent in subject. Even when the 
contents of the several volumes were consider- 
ably miscellaneous, if one subject or one 
literary form prevailed in each, I permit that 
to determine the place of the volume. In the 
alphabetical catalogue such collections are re- 
united under the appropriate common entry; 
but I see no reason whatever for keeping them 
together on the shelves. 

I have introduced the classified catalogue on 
cards, w .h an index of subjects which Mr. 
Dui proposed in connection with his scheme. 
This, supplemented by an alphabetical cata- 


logue of authors and titles, appears to me to be 
more serviceable to the majority of people who 
resort to a library catalogue than any which can 
be made on the dictionary plan. 

Mr. R. B. Poot. —I think there are many 
libraries which have the ‘ fixed” system, from 
necessity rather than choice. They are waiting 
to adopt the ‘‘ movable ” or “‘ relative ” system, 
when they shall make some extensive changes, 
or remodel the library. This is the case with 
the library I represent. We expect to want it, 
and hope the ‘‘ movable” system will be 
adopted. For one I am dissatisfied with our 
present system of attaching a book to a particu- 
lar case and shelf. It often happens that when 
we want to locate a new book others must be 
removed to make place for it, and the labor of 
changing the shelf-marks, etc., is almost as 
great as cataloging the books anew. 

The writer of the paper might have empha- 
sized more forcibly the effect of classification 
on the librarian. The constituents of our 
library frequently ask me what we have ona 
certain subject? When the books on a given 
subject are all together, the librarian’s memory 
is greatly aided, he can more readily recall 
what he has than when he has no definite and 
special arrangement. . 

I have given some attention to Mr. Cutter’s 
scheme of arranging books on the shelves, and 
have been much attracted by it. What the 
card system is to the catalog this system 
is to the arrangement of books on the shelves ; 
by it we can intercalate any book on the shelf 
in its alphabetical place. 

Mr. EpMANDs (being asked by Mr. Tyler to 
explain the working of his system of classifica- 
tion). —In the Mercantile Library of Philadel- 
phia, having now about 140,000 volumes, the 
books have been lately rearranged and renum- 
bered on a new plan, devised by me more than 
three years ago. I first divided the books into 
22 main classes, which are designated by capi- 
tal letters A, B, C. Each of these main classes 
is then divided again into as many sub-classes 
as convenient or desirable; and each sub-class 
is designated by a lower case letter, b, d, g. 
Thus I have about 200 sub-classes, and each 
one designated by only two characters, Ac, 
Dh, Ra. 

In the department of Biography the books 
are arranged according to the subject of the 
Life, and not by the author, —this brings all 
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the lives of persons together. In all the other 
classes and sub-classes the books are arranged 
on the shelves in alphabetical order by the 
names of the authors. Each sub-class is num- 
bered independently on a scheme which I de- 
vised, assigning 10,000 numbers to each sub- 
class. I assign a specific number to each Sook, 
and not to each author, as is done in some 
libraries. With this scheme of numbering I 
provide for an indefinite amount of intercala- 
tion without disturbing the strict alphabetical 
order of the books on the shelves. This scheme 
of numbering provides for designating more 
than 2,000,000 separate works with the use of 
only six characters, and having only the num- 
ber of sub-classes which I use. If a greater 
number of sub-classes are made —and more 
than 600 may be employed —it provides for 
numbering more than 6,000,000 separate works 
with only six characters. 

It did not seem to me advisable to make a 
much larger number of classes than I have 
made. In some of the schemes which have 
been printed it has seemed to me that the sub- 
division of classes was carried altogether be- 
yond the point of possible utility. The work 
of the Librarian in this regard, it should be 
remembered, is not to classify knowledge, but 
books, and books as they are made. And sub- 
classes should not be made so narrow as not to 
contain the most of what the library contains 
on the specified subject. The Amherst plan, in 
its class of philosophy, affords an example of 
this excessive subdivision. ‘‘ Susceptibility ” is 
one of its sub-classes. But it will be found that 
the most of what the library contains on that 
subject is in works of a more comprehensive 
character. And so in other parts of this, and 
in other places, the classification cannot be 
carried out fully without tearing books apart 
and putting some pages in one place and some 
in another. 

As thus classified and arranged our books 
constitute their own catalogue, and any book 
can be readily found by its designated place in 
the system, without waiting to ascertain its 
number. 

Mr. CurTer (in reply to a question as to the 
applicability of his system to small libraries). 
—I have often heard it said that my system of 
classification, with its 35 classes, each divided 
into 35 divisions, and many of those into 35 
subdivisions, may do well enough for a British 


Museum, but is too minute and too complicated 
for a small library. This is an entire mistake. 
For all this subdivision is not arbitrary, but per- 
missive. The scheme says to the librarian, 
**You may want to divide into these minute 
classes, and if you do, you'd better arrange 
them in this order and number them with such 
and such letters and figures. But if your 
library is a small one, and always likely to 
remain small, it will save you trouble not to 
divide some classes. You may even prefer to 
take only the six first great divisions of the 
scheme, or you may use all the 35 classes; 
and so far you will be able to denote each by a 
single character. Biografy, for instance, you 
may think it best to keep in one alfabetical 
order; and Botany, and Zoélogy, and so on. 
But History you will perhaps think it worth 
while to subdivide by the countries, and put all 
the English History together, and all the 
French, and so on. In doing that you will 
enter upon the second row of letters, and so in 
any other class which you think it worth while 
to subdivide. The History of England you 
may possibly have enough books upon to make 
it worth while to throw it into periods. Then 
you enter upon the third row of letters in that 
class, while in other classes you still use two, 
or only one.” The system, yousee, is perfectly 
elastic. It can be adapted to any kind of a 
library, small or large, general or special, 
equally full in all classes, or weak in some and 
disproportionately rich in others. And if a 
library receives a sudden accession in some one 
department, which makes its shallow classifica- 
tion there unsatisfactory, that one department 
can be rearranged with more minute subdivi- 
sion, and re-marked without disturbing any of 
the rest. The object of making the scheme so 
full is merely to suit it to all libraries, the larger 
ones using the whole, the smaller ones simply 
shutting their eyes to all which they have no 
need to use. 

Thus, in arranging the Winchester Town 
Library of only 4,600 volumes, I went, in many 
classes, only as far as the second letter, when 
in my own library, of 125,000 volumes, I should 
goto thethird. I must say, however, that even 
for small libraries I believe in quite thorough 
classing. It may take a little more time to the 
maker, but it saves time to the user, if it is 
well and practically done. Mr. Edmands, in 


criticising Mr. Dui’s Amherst Classification, 
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selected his example from Philosophy, a sub- 
ject which it is very difficult and not very useful 
to subdivide. The concrete subjects, on the 
other hand, will bear and will repay division. 
The historical, geografical, industrial, scien- 
tific classes can easily be broken up into parts 
which have well-known names; and it is not 
worth while to postpone their thorough classi- 
fication till the library grows large, because one 
does not avoid any difficulty by putting off the 
work, and one incurs the certain trouble at 
some future time of rearranging and re- 
marking. 

Mr. TyLerR. — We moved our circulating de- 
partment of 30,000 volumes, in less than six 
days, and with only one horse. We were nearly 
in the predicament of the famous Irish jail, from 
which more prisoners escaped than remained 
within its walls. It finally got into so dilap- 
idateda condition that the county commissioners 
passed the following minute: ‘* Resolved, 
First, That we will have a new jail. Second, That 
we will occupy the old jail until the new jail is 
completed. Z%ird, That we will construct the 
new jail out of the materials of the oldone.” By 
the aid of a few shelves against the wall at one 
end of the new book-room, and a judicious use 
of tables and the floor, we so conducted the re- 
moval of both shelving and books that not a 
hitch occurred, and, had it been required, we 
could have given out books within half an hour 
after the last load of books left the old library. 

Mr. Winsor. — The Berlin Library of 8oo,- 
ooo volumes was moved in 24 hours by a regi- 
ment of soldiers, who marched in files and 
carried the books shelf by shelf to the new 
building. 

Mr. LinpeRFELT. — In the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, which I represent, it became nec- 
essary, about a year ago, to rearrange and 
classify the whole library, all available num- 
bers in the old system being then nearly, and 
now entirely, filled up. After comparing the 
different systems of classification in use among 
the libraries of this country, it was decided to 
send the deputy librarian to Buffalo, in order 
to inquire into the practical workings of the 
Dui classification, as carried out by the Young 
Men’s Association Library of that place. On 
her return, the deputy librarian made so favor- 
able report of her observations, that the 
Trustees . decided forthwith to commence the 
arrangement of our library on the same plan. 


The necessity of making a card catalog at the 
same time, however, has caused the work to 
proceed but slowly, and it will probably require 
another year before it is finished. When com- 
pleted we shall have a library arranged entirely 
according to the system of Mr. Dui, with but 
few and unimportant modifications. I am, of 
course, not prepared to say now what our ex- 
perience will be in regard to its practical work- 
ings in the daily library routine, but Iam sat- 
isfied that a movable or relative classification 
is the only one that should be used by libra- 
ries for popular use, like ours, and, as far 
as I can judge from theoretical excellence, Mr. 
Dui’s system is the best one we could possibly 
have selected, and I should be very much dis- 
appointed if a practical test of the system does 
not confirm this opinion. 

As regards the prevalence in new libraries 
of the relative classification, I labored under 
the impression that this was the one exclu- 
sively used; but on my way to Washington, I 
called at the Detroit Public Library and found 
that its books have been numbered within a year, 
on the absoiute plan; one number being given 
to the alcove, one to the division, a third to 
the shelf, and a fourth or more to the book, all 
these numbers being written together without 
the use of periods, or other diacritical marks. 

While I have the floor, I should like to ask 
Mr. Edmands whether, when, in the course of 
time, one of his classes grows to be so large as 
to render a subdivision necessary, such an 
operation does not involve a renumbering of 
the whole class, as well as of the newly formed 
subdivisions. 

Mr. EpManps. — One of the valuable feat- 
ures of my plan is the facility and economy 
with which additional classes can be made. 
This follows from the peculiar method of num- 
bering which I use. I assign 10,000 numbers 
to each sub-class, and distribute the books in 
that sub-class, whether they be few or many, 
over the whole range of numbers; so that any 
one author has the same number in all the sec- 
tions; e.g., Allen is 145, Clark, 1750, Jones, 
4625, Smith, 8310, and Walker, 9455, in any 
part of the library. The mnemonic value of 
this feature is very great as an aid to the ready 
finding of books. 

In the case now of subdividing one of the ex- 
isting classes, the process will be to take out 
the books that are to form the new class, and 
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give them a new class designation. The num- 
bers will remain the same as before; and the 
books left in the old class will retain both the 
numbers and the class designation which they 
had before. 

Our books on the Greek and Latin languages 
now constitute class Tf. If we desired to sep- 
arate them into two classes, we should take 
out those on Latin, and simply change the 
class designation to Tg; letting the numbers 
remain as before; or if those on Greek were 
fewer in number, we might change them to Te, 
and allow the Latin to remain as before. 

This process of subdividing classes, as the 
library grows in whole or in any department, 
can be carried to any desired extent, without 
making any change in the books left in the 
original classes. And in provision for this 
subdivision, I have taken the letters for the 
sub-class designation not continuously, a, b, c, 
d, but, scatteringly, b, d, g, j, 1, n, r, in order 
that the letters omitted may be usable for new 
classes. If at any time all these letters are 
used, or several in continuation, and it is de- 
sired to form a sub-class intervening, it can be 
done by using a third character, e.g., Tfa or Tf*. 

Mr. Wrnsor explained the decimal fixed 
system of the Boston Public Library. 

Judge CHAMBERLAIN (being called upon by 
the President to give some account of the 
classification inthe Boston Public Library). — 
No attempt has been made to preserve anything 
like a minute classification of books according 
to subjects. It is true that certain alcoves, or 
parts of alcoves, are appropriated respectively 
to certain subjects, and to secure a continuance 
of the same arrangements, so far as is con- 
venient, each alcove has been divided through 
its longitudinal centre by shelves which double 
the capacity and receive the overflow of the 
original shelves. And though the numeration 
from the old shelves to the new was not con- 
tinuous, yet in no case has the original numer- 
ical order of books been disturbed by new- 
comers, with a view of securing contiguity of 
all books on the same subject. To secure that 
in the Boston Public Library would cost more 
than it would come to. As all books are 
called for and found by the shelf numbers, it 
makes no practical difference to the reader, 
and but little to the runners, where the 
volume is located. This, of course, would be 
altogether different if the public had access to 


the shelves, as in the Boston Athenzum, but 
in a large public library, where the rights of all 
comers are equal, it has been found to be im- 
practicable to open the alcoves to anybody. 
That will be the problem to be solved in the 
new building. This fact of non-accessibility, 
of course, simplifies the matter of classification. 
Our plan works well for us, and I let it alone; 
and even if its inconveniences were serious we 
should be obliged to submit to them while we 
remain where we are. 

I am interested in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, but rather in that speculative way in which 
one endeavors to forecast his employments 
in a state of future blessedness! But in all 
these conferences, from which so much general 
advantage accrues, we are obliged to keep 
steadily in view the exigencies and possibilities 
of our own libraries. 

When trustees or librarians who are about to 
start a library of 5,000 volumes, with an ulti- 
mate increase to 25,000, ask to see the plans and 
working of a library of 200,000 under one roof, 
I show them all they desire to see, and then 
advise them to go to Winchester and see Mr. 
Cutter’s model library, one which they may 
copy in all respects, and safely. 

Dr. Homes. —I rise in behalf of Mrs. San- 
ders, Librarian of the Library Association or 
Pawtucket, R.I., to say that she thinks it 
desirable that more of the plans for the admin- 
istration of libraries discussed at the confer- 
ences should have reference to the small libra- 
ries, which are the most numerous, and whose 
librarians are also most numerous at these con- 
ferences. 

Mr. SmitH.— Any system of classification 
on the shelves which, like that of Mr. Dui, 
admits of indefinite subdivision as the library 
grows, is to be preferred to an iron-clad system, 
like that of the British Museum, which has 
only certain fixed classes. In the latter case 
many of the classes in time become unwieldy. 
Take, for example, the class of British politics : 
if you have a sub-class, composed of the writ- 
ings of Junius and of the works about Junius, 
your shelf classification in this department has 
some value; otherwise very little. 

Mr. PooLe. — The movable system of classi- 
fication, of which we lately hear so much, I 
used more than thirty years ago in the library 
of the ‘‘ Society of Brothers in Unity,” in Yale 
College, and later in the Mercantile Library of 
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Boston. In 1856, when I rearranged and classi- 
fied the library of the Boston Athenzum, I 
used the fixed system, by giving the books a 
definite position on a certain shelf, and making 
sufficient provision, as I thought, for accessions, 
by leaving a considerable portion on each shelf 
empty. I adopted this plan for reasons outside 
of my own preference, which I need not specify. 
It was a mistake, for I soon ascertained I had 
not accurately estimated the relative propor- 
tions of vacant space which the accessions in 
different departments would require. Some 
of the alcoves, with their vacant spaces, had a 
ragged appearance fora long time, and other 
alcoves were soon filled to overflowing and 
required to be rearranged. During the thir- 
teen years I had charge of that library I found 
it necessary to rearrange the department of 
American History three times and to make 
new shelf-lists. I have not used the fixed sys- 
tem since. In classifying the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library and the Chicago Public Library, I 
went back to the movable plan. In the Chi- 
cago Library I classified the books when we 
had but 18,000 volumes. We have now 75,000, 
and our classification is as accurate as it was 
originally. 

I must confess that I have not taken much 
interest in the elaborate discussions concerning 
classification which have been going on in the 
Library journal, for I have not felt the need 
of more light on that subject. I have a sys- 
tem of classification of my own which answers 
all my purposes. I have never written it out 
further than giving a brief outline of it in my 
paper on the ‘‘ Organization and Management 
of Public Libraries,” in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion’s ‘‘ Report on Public Libraries,” 1876. I 
must further confess that I have never fully in- 
formed myself as to the details of my friend Dui’s 
system of classification. I have an impression 
that itis a good system, and that he reaches bya 
different method many excellent results which I 
attain by my unwritten code. At all events he 
avoids the inevitable embarrassments arising 
from giving the books a fixed location. If I 
were younger than Iam I should probably be 
deeply interested in those discussions about 
classification, shelf-marks, and book-tags; but 
as it is, I find it more profitable to do other 
work, and follow other lines of investigation. 

If the library of the future is to be a Harvard 
**book-stack, ” six or eight stories high, with 


the book-cases two feet four inches apart, not 
warmed in winter, and from whose prison-cells 
readers are to be excluded, the question arises 
whether such a minute classification of the 
books upon the shelves, as we have been mak- 
ing, is necessary. This accurate classification, 
in any event, will be made in the catalogue, 
and the book can be found by its catalogue 
number, or shelf-mark, and dumped into the 
presence of the applicant on Mr. Winsor’s 
proposed automatic revolving belt. My pref- 
erence, however, at present, is not running in 
the direction of ‘* book-stacks.” I still hold to 
a minute classification of the books upon the 
shelves, and to giving scholarly persons, when 
it is necessary, the opportunity of access to the 
shelves under conditions of ordinary comfort. 


METEOROLOGY. 


A letter was read from W. B. Hazen, Chief 
Signal Officer, inviting suggestions as to index- 
ing meteorological publications. 

Prof. CLEVELAND ABBE. — Although the 
Army Signal Office has a fair proportion of the 
current works on Meteorology, yet I do not 
propose to speak of the library as such, butam 
especially interested in the two following sub- 
jects: 

1st. We need a complete index to all the 
accounts of local storms, tornadoes, auroras, 
phenological and other local phenomena, as 
recorded in daily and weekly newspapers and 
special pamphlets, since the earliest settlement 
of the country, so that a complete record may 
be available for the study of the geographical 
and chronological distribution of these phe- 
nomena. The office has for some years past 
compiled voluminous books of extracts and 
scrap-books ; but these, as yet, only very imper- 
fectly represent the extensive territory that we 
have to deal with. Possibly similar works exist 
in town and county libraries, where at least 
we might hope to find files of newspapers, etc. 

2d. The office needs a complete index to the 
literature of the Science of Meteorology, and 
its relations to other sciences and the arts. 
Such an index I have for some years been 
carrying on as a private undertaking, and it 
has reached about 25,000 titles on cards of uni- 
form size; but there are apparently fifty or an 
hundred thousand more titles to be secured 
before the work will be approximately complete 
for the literature of the current century, and 
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the work is probably too large for the resources 
of a single individual. 

The Chief Signal Officer would welcome any 
suggestions or codperation by this Association 
having in view the completion of these two 
cognate works. In reference to the classifica- 
tion of the cards, I adopted a strictly philo- 
sophical arrangement, having, in fact, perhaps 
indulged in a too minute classification and sub- 
division, so that although I had hoped to com- 
bine therewith the decimal notation of Mr. Dui, 
yet I found that I needed more than the ten 
available figures, and have resorted to the 
alphabet of letters; thus, for instance, the 
memoirs relating to the diurnal variation in 
the strength of the winds would fall into the 
division of e for winds. ‘ 

theory. 

c, diurnal variation. 

a, strength. 

In this subdivision, known, therefore, as e, 
£, ¢, @, the separate titles are arranged in a 
strictly chronological order. 


Prof. Abbe’s proposition was by vote referred 
to the Codperation Committee. Thanks were 
voted to Admiral Rogers for his invitation to 
visit the observatory. It was announced that 
the reception by the President of the United 
States would be on Wednesday evening instead 
of Thursday. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 
(THURSDAY MORNING.) 

The meeting was called to order at 10.10 
by Pres. Winsor, seventy-five members being 
present. Letters were read from R. R. BowKeEr, 
of London, and J: W. R. Les, of Baltimore. 
Sec. Dut, in behalf of Gov. and Mrs. Claflin, 
of Massachusetts, extended a cordial invitation 
to the Association and friends toa reception in 
the evening, at their Washington residence. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 

W: F: PooLe read his paper on Library 
buildings. 

(See p. 69.) 

Mr. Vinton.—If this plan should be 
adopted, of having all the books in a library at 
first upon one floor, would it not be necessary 
in any great city to double the estimated cost 
on account of the land occupied by the library 


building? Public convenience makes it indis- 
pensably necessary to locate the head-quarters 
of institutions meant to be frequented by the 
multitude somewhere near the centre of popu* 
lation. In all such localities the price of land 
is enormous. However undesirable, therefore, 
is the expenditure of strength in going up- 
stairs for books it seems to me that my able 
and accomplished friend will be forced to make 
a compromise between two aspects of this sub- 
ject, and, instead of waiting till so vast a space 
is filled, to erect his building at least two stories 
high even from the outset, thus diminishing 
by one-half the cost of land. Going upstairs 
seems intolerable to us all as we grow older; 
but paying millions for localities will seem in- 
tolerable to tax-payers. 

Mr. Hatnes.— What provision has been 
made for ventilation? 

Mr. TyLer. —I should like to ask Mr. Poole 
what he thinks of the advisability of slate for 
shelves. I am informed, by one whom I think 
competent to express an opinion, that in con- 
nection with iron frames slate would make an 
admirable fire-proof shelving. 

Mr. Harnes. — Glass shelves have been sug- 
gested. 

The PresipENnt. —I have known glass to be 
tried and taken out. 

Prof. Roprnson. — We are certainly indebted 
to Mr. Poole for a very valuable paper. I have 
listened to it with great interest, and only wish 
that some of our library buildings were con- 
structed on his plan. The difficulty with many 
of us is that it is too late. Our buildings are 
built, and we must use them as they are. If 


Mr. Poole looks forward to the erection of such ~ 


a building for his use as he has described he is 
to be congratulated. 

Mr. LARNED. — Has Mr. Poole attempted to 
apply his principles to the plan of such a build- 
ing as would be needed, for example, by the 
Chicago Public Library, and has he any esti- 
mate of the cost of such a building, and how 
much of the building would he build at once? 

Mr. EpMANDs. —In the remarks that have 
been made upon Mr. Poole’s paper it seems to 
me that his purpose in its presentation has 
been quite generally misunderstood. It ap- 
pears to be assumed that his object was to 
present a definite plan for a library building. 
I do not so understand him. I have not sup- 
posed that he thought of this as the plan for 
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the new building for the Chicago Public 
Library, nor for the Library of Congress. It 
seems to me he intended his paper and his 
sketches as a study on the subject of library 
construction. He has attempted to show one 
of the ways in which a library building can be 
constructed that shall be free from many of the 
admitted defects of those most in vogue, and 
that shall be superior to them in the great 
essentials of such a building. 

Mr. Merritt asked for a description of the 
Harvard College plan which was given by Pres. 
WInNsor at the London and Boston meetings. 

Mr. G. R. Biiss.— Has extreme cold, as well 
as heat, a bad influence on books? 

The PresipEnt. — It sometimes stiffens the 
glue, and causes the bindings to crack if handled 
when cold; otherwise no harm results. 

Mr. Sporrorp.—If there were no other 
cause, Mr. President, why we should all be 
grateful to our veteran colleague from Chicago, 
whose lucid and interesting paper has been 
read, than its suggestions for preventing the 
overheating of books and libraries, that alone 
would entitle him to a high meed of praise. If 
you go into the upper galleries of the Library of 
Congress, on any day of the winter, and take a 
book from the shelves, the chances are that it 
will almost burn your hand. It has often oc- 
curred to me that if these warped and shrliveled 
and overheated volumes were not inanimate 
beings —if they could only speak — they would 
cry out with one voice to their custodians: 
**Our sufferings are intolerable.” In the 
library I speak” of, moreover, there is only the 
injury resulting from the rising heat to which 
the books are subjected, since no gas is burned. 
When to the fearful and almost incandescent 
heat, that gathers underevery ceiling, is added 
the well-known destructive influence of coal-gas, 
burned through many hours of each day, the 
effects upon the books and bindings are simply 
deplorable. 

Now, by the simple and ingenious expedient 
graphically represented before you by our Chi- 
cago colleague, all the deleterious effects of over- 
heating are got rid of. By the mere method of 
construction, the lofty upper stories are abol- 
ished, each floor for the storage and arrangement 
of books being only fifteen feet high, all the 
books are within easy reach from the floor, and 
the upper half of every library-room is devoted, 
not to the concentration of heat, but to its dis- 


persion or ejection, which is effected by win- 
dows which supply at once a maximum of light 
and of ventilation. 

It has been suggested that most librarians 
are unable to avail themselves of this, or of 
other marked reforms in the methods of library 
construction, because, unhappily, their libraries 
are already built. But it is also true (is it not, 
Mr. President?) that most, if not all, of them 
have got to be rebuilt. Whether, therefore, if 
one take the case of an entirely new library 
building, of the first magnitude, —as in Wash- 
ington or in Chicago, —or the case of a little, 
or an ill-contrived, library edifice anywhere, 
that has outlived its usefulness, we have here 
most invaluable suggestions to aid us in deter- 
mining the most expedient method of planning 
and constructing. I look upon this informa- 
tion and discussion as of the first importance 
among our labors in this convention; and, 
whatever might be our conclusion as to the 
details of the scheme, I hail the special im- 
provement of which I have spoken as one of 
great practical value. 

The PrestpeNT. —The true way to avoid 
overheating the book-stack is to separate it from 
the working-rooms. The latter must be heated, 
because people are sitting still in them; the 
former need not be heated enough to harm the 
books, because the attendants, who alone go 
into it to get the books, are in motion and can 
be comfortable at a much lower temperature. 

Mr. Dut.— Two things seem certain: the 
lofty halls of the present style of building are 
inconvenient, and, because of the heat in the 
upper stories, very injurious to books. To get 
space enough to spread a great library out on 
the ground ina one-story building is, practically, 
impossible for nine out of ten city libraries. 
My plan is to combine the merits of both by 
taking a smaller lot, building high and separat- 
ing the height into several heat-tight compart- 
ments by floors; then run quick elevators. The 
upper floor would be no hotter than the lowest. 
The separate floors would then have the ad- 
vantages of Mr. Poole’s separate rooms for dis- 
tinct libraries of science, history, etc., and the 
only objection — stairs to climb — would be re- 
moved by quick elevators. I specify guick 
elevators to avoid the slight waste of time in 
the common form, which runs slowly. 

Mr. MERRILL. — Books and bindings are not 
necessarily ruined by heat in lofty rooms, as in 
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the Public Library of Cincinnati. The heat dur- 
ing the day, in the absence of gas, is not greater 
at 60 feet than at 6 feet from the floor. This 
result is due to the fact that the steam-pipes are 
laid under the marble floor. 

Mr. Smiru. — Mr. Poole’s plan of a fire- 
proof library is highly original, and deserving 
of serious consideration by those who have 
occasion to erect new library buildings. With 
all the care that can be used in the choice of 
materials, a room coritaining books in galleries, 
one over the other, is in danger from fire, and 
the bindings suffer in the upper galleries, not 
only from furnace heat, but in our climate from 
the heat of the sunas well. The further books 
are from the ceiling the better for their bind- 
ings. I am not, however, prepared to give 
up the idea of a central reading-room, like 
that of the British Museum; but the plan 
of separate rooms for the storage of books, 
each fire-proof in itself, has the experience of 
the city of Paris to recommend it, and will 
probably be found to be best for the library of 
the future. 

Mr. Poorer. — Mr. Edmands has correctly 
stated the purpose of my paper. It is a study 
in library construction, and not a plan for 
any special library, unless it be one which 
comes within the precise conditions I have 
named, — ‘fa _ reference library of a million 
volumes.” I might, applying the same prin- 
ciples, have worked out the details, and placed 
before you the plan forasmallerlibrary. Then 
the question would have been asked, ‘‘ How do 
these principles apply to the construction of 
the largest libraries which will be needed in 
this country?” Ihave preferred to meet this 
latter inquiry first. At some future time, if it 
be necessary, I may show their application to 
smaller libraries. This, however, I hope the 
members of the Association will do for them- 
selves. I have pointed out the special faults in 
the popular style of library architecture, and 
have suggested howthey may be avoided. The 
principles which I have discussed require a 
specific adaptation to each individual library, 
for the conditions of no two libraries, as to 
size, growth, means, objects, and readers, are 
precisely alike. 

Mr. GriswoLp. —I think Mr. Poole’s plan 
very admirable and unobjectionable, except as 
regards expense, the chief cause of which 
would be the large amount of ground neces- 


sary. This could be avoided, without sacrificing 
the essentials of the plan, by making (as in the 
new library of the University of Berlin) each 
apartment a narrow rectangle, lighted only 
from a court, instead of square, lightedon two 
sides. 

Mr. R. B. Poot. — Books in our library on the 
first floor have been affected by the heat or gas. 
This is shown from the fact, that while the backs 
are dried and ready to break, the sides are fresh 
and unaffected. I refer to full russia binding. 

The PRESIDENT. — This is common to russia, 
which is largely abandoned as a binding. In 
order of merit the binding materials rank thus: 
morocco, good sheep (not skiver, which is split 
sheep), russia, and calf. 

Mr. Unter. — The old calf bindings in the 
library of the Peabody Institute are comminut- 
ing and throwing off fine particles, like dust, 
from the surface of the leather, and particularly 
from the joints of the backs, causing the bind- 
ing to crack and break away. On our copy 
of Grevius and of Gronovius, the leather is 
rapidly rubbing off. Morocco leather, espe- 
cially the red, has proved to be the best for 
constant wear in the experience of this library. 

The PREsIDENT. — Red is best, not from any 
merit in the coloring, but because this color 
will not conceal defects in the skin as will black, 
so that more perfect skins are used for the 
red. 

Mr. RoGers.—Is not too little attention 
given to the use of time-savers in the library 
building, and too much to the question of loca- 
tion and outside communication with readers? 
The Astor Library is nearer the City Hall 
now than it would have been at Chambers 
street twenty-five years ago. What with tele- 
phones, postal cards, expresses, and other 
means of communication and delivery, the 
library may have almost any convenient site. 
The centre of population has certainly some 
advantages, but not enough to counterbalance 
those of light, air, freedom from exposure to 
sweeping fires, noise, dust, etc. 

Mr. SmitH. —A central location is of great 
importance in a public library, as the Phila- 
delphia Library discovered when it placed 
a part of its books at the Ridgway Branch. 
The latter has an average of about 30 readers, 
against 600 at Juniper street, and yet the Ridg- 
way is accessible by street cars, at a fare of only 
6 cents. It maybe necessary, but it is certainly 
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a disadvantage to divide a library into two 
parts. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Sporrorp. — It is now eight years since 
the necessity of a separate library building to 
accommodate the nation’s books was first 
pressed upon the attention of Congress. By 
annual reports, by the personal representations 
of the librarian, and by recommendations of 
successive committees, that body has been 
urged to action, hitherto without practical re- 
sult. Into the causes which have led to the 
persistent and repeated postponement of the 
issue so earnestly desired by all of you, I will 
not here enter. Suffice it to say that we have 
had no less than four special commissioners, 
and half-a-dozen joint committees, without any 
action at all upon their reports. Partly be- 
cause Congress has taken great liberties witha 
business which so nearly concerns it, partly be- 
cause of political excitements and the greater 
pressure of other measures, partly because of 
the utter reluctance even to consider the re- 
moval of the library from the Capitol, one 
*postponement after another has taken place. 
That necessity, so apparent to a body of libra- 
rians, that the Library of the United States 
must, by the very laws of its growth, transcend 
all possible accommodation that can be acquired 
by an expansion of the. Capitol, has failed to 
impress the Congressional mind, until within 
a very recent period. Even conceding the 
necessity of a separate building, there are still 
at least three well-defined schools of opinion 
as to where it should be located, and this has 
been perhaps the most potent of all the causes 
which have conspired to defer action. Some 
are in favor of building on the eastern front 
of the Capitol a library edifice, of say 350 feet 
square. <A large number favor building upon 
the squares east of the present Capitol park, 
a measure which would require the appropri- 
ation of at least a million dollars for the pur- 
chase of ground, besides delaying the build- 
ing from one to two years, to acquire title 
by condemnation of the property. A third 
party favor the location of the government 
library upon Judiciary square, a government 
reservation of over 1g acres in the heart of 
Washington. I have always favored this latter 
site, on the ground, first, of public economy — 
as involving no expenditure for the purchase 


of land; second, of public utility and con- 
venience, because the place is in the exact geo- 
graphical centre of the city and involves the 
least travel to reach it; and, lastly, because it 
offers the advantage of ample space for future 
growth, as well as for spacious approaches 
and facilities on all sides for light and ventila- 
tion. 

At the last session of Congress a joint select 
committee, of three Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives, on additional accommodations for 
the Library of Congress, was created, with 
power to employ three skilled architects to fur- 
nish them plans and information in preparing 
their report. This committee appointed Ed- 
ward Clark, architect of the Capitol, Alex. R. 
Esty of Boston, and J. L. Smithmeyer of Wash- 
ington, who, after due’ examination of the 
Capitol, and the feasibility of extending it for 
library purposes, reported unanimously that 
a separate building for the library is, in their 
judgment, an immediate necessity. Each of 
the architects, as instructed by the committee, 
submitted his own separate design for a library 
building. 

The joint committee have devoted much 
of time and investigation to the entire subject, 
spending two hours daily in continuous ses- 
sion until their labors were completed, and its 
members, and especially the chairman, Senator 
Voorhees, deserve the thanks of the country 
for the zeal and energy with which the business 
placed in their charge has been prosecuted. 
The result reached was, first, a unanimous re- 
port in favor of a separate library building; 
second, the selection of Judiciary square as its 
site, by the vote of five to one; and, thirdly, 
the adoption of the plan of Mr. Smithmeyer 
for the exterior of the building, and the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Esty’s interior plan, subject to 
such modifications as the Librarian of Con- 
gress should deem expedient. This report 
now awaits action in Congress, and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that before this Conference of 
American Librarians shall adjourn some ex- 
pression of their convictions regarding this 
most important matter will take form. 


It was then voted that a committee of three 
be appointed to prepare a resolution expressing 
the sense of this Association as regards the 
needs of a new building for the national 
library, to be reported at a later session. The 
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President. appointed Messrs. Poole, Chamber- 
lain, and Homes as such committee. 

Mr. SMITHMEYER then read his paper on the 
proposed new building for the Library of Con- 


gress. 
(See p. .77) 


Mr. CuTTER (called upon by the President). 
— Some time ago, having in prospect the con- 
struction of a ‘‘stack” at the Athenzum, 
I made an experiment in Harvard College 
Library, to determine how much light would 
penetrate the open-work floors. I had all the 
side light shut off, and I found that enongh 
light came down thru three floors, on a some- 
what cloudy day, to enable me to read the titles 
on the backs of the books. With a little effort, 
I could read even the very faint titles on some 
old books. 


LIBRARIES AND THE CENSUS. 
Mr. H: RANDALL WAITE, Ph.D., special agent 


“of the Census Bureau. — The courteous invita- 


tion, extended to one not a member of your 
Association, to address you this morning, I 
regard as a recognition of the importance of 
the inquiries relating to libraries, the direction 
of which the Superintendent of Census has 
done me the honor to place in my hands. 

I will not occupy your time with a detailed 
statement of the proposed inquiries, since the 
completed schedule will shortly be placed in the 
hands of librarians throughout the country. 

It will suffice to say, that, with the valuable 
aid of your Secretary, and other officers of this 
Association, the inquiries have been shaped 
with the hope of securing such responses as to 
make the final results of special value as a con- 
tribution to sociological statistics. 

It has been said (and truly, I think) that, if 
you would know a man, you have only to study 
his mind. Passing from the individuals to 
the mass, it may be said, with equal truth, that 
you may know a people by a study of their 
mental characteristics. Upon a knowledge of 
the influences which shape thought, we may 
base definite conclusions in regard to results as 
they will appear in the character and life of a 
people. Indeed, I think it can be affirmed that 
the characteristics of a given class in society 
may be determined, in a large measure, by the 
mere knowledge that they are readers, without 


regard to what they read. But, in an infinitely , 


larger degree, we may become acquainted with 


popular characteristics and tendencies when we 
know, not only that a people read, but what 
they read. 

It follows, therefore, that if we can secure 
possession of accurate, or reasonably accurate, 
data as to the dominant influence affecting the 
mind of a people we have an approximate, if 
not an infallible, indication of the intellectual, 
moral, and social tendencies of that people. 

It is merely a part of a wise philosophy in 
the administration of affairs, especially in a 
republic, to place within reach of the thought- 
ful and conservative men, who are the guardians 
of the best interests of the State, a knowledge 
of the direction in which the thought of the 
masses is drifting, and of the forces by which 
this direction is determined. Inquiries bearing 
upon the libraries which have sprung up to 
answer to the demands of the people of the 
United States, and upon which they so largely 
depend for their mental aliment in this day of 
universal reading, can, if properly and success- 
fully conducted, be made to subserve, in a large 
degree, this important end. 

The investigations in this particular depart- 
ment of the census, it is hoped, will not merely 
present the number and the superficial features 
of libraries, but educe such other information 
as will give to the %nal results a value not 
usually attached to such statistics. 

To accomplish this end much can be done by 
the aid of this Association, if the codperation 
which has already been extended unofficially 
by your officers shall be officially given in such 
a form as tocarry with the schedules of inquiry, 
as they go to every public library in the United 
States, such commendation as to secure the 
hearty coéperation of librarians. Not wishing 
to trespass on your time, I have barely out- 
lined a few of the reasons which lead me to 
ask your codperation, and desire to thank you 
for the opportunity of presenting the matter 
before you. 

FINANCES. 

Mr. GREEN submitted the following report :— 
SAMUEL S. GREEN, Chairman of the Finance Com- 

mittee, in account with the AMERICAN LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION. 

1881. Dr. 

Feb. 7.—To amount of receipts reported by Mel- 
vil Dui, Treasurer, covering the time from 
the report made to the Boston meeting of 
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this Association, June 30, 1879, to date, 
and divided as follows : — 
Life membership fees, $72 00 
Annual “ “ 457 30 
Gifts . . « « « 8§ 00 
Postal cards used for the 
Library journal, re- 
paid by Mr. Dui. . 200 ; 
$556 30 


Feb. 8.— To amount received for annual 
memberships by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, from 
Dec. 3, 1880, to date . . . 1300 


$569 30 
1881. Cr. 
Feb. 7.— Expenses reported by Melvil Dui, Treas- 
urer, for the time between the dates June 
30, 1879, and Feb. 7, 1881, divided as 
follows : — 
Paper and printing . $32 76 
Postage... . 23 62 
Stationery . . . . 491 
Miscellaneous . . 12 32 


—— $73 61 
Due the Treasurer at the time of 


the last report. . . . 59 63 
Jan. 31. — Stationery bought by the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee . 07 


$133 31 
Balance in hands of the Chair- 
man of the Finance Commit- 
tee Feb. 8, 1881 . . 43599 


$569 30 


SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


The accounts of Melvil Dui, Treasurer American 
Library Association, have been examined by us, 
with vouchers, and found correct. 

SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
J. N. LARNED, 
Members of the Finance Committee. 


The account of Samuel S. Green, Chairman 
Finance Committee American Library Association, 
has been examined by me, and found correct. 

J. N. LARNED, 
Member of the Finance Committee. 


The report was adopted. 
Messrs. Noyes, Foster, and Miss Hewins were 


chosen as a committee to acknowledge the cour- 
tesies received. 
The session was then closed. 


THIRD SESSION. 


(THURSDAY AFTERNOON.) 


The meeting was called to order by Vice- 
Pres. PooLe. 


LIBRARIES WITH MUSEUMS. 


Dr. Homes read his paper. 
(See p. 80.) 

Mr. Green. —I fear, Mr. President, when I 
note the temper of tax-payers in regard to the 
expenditure of money for educational purposes, 
that it will be some time before cities and towns 
will be willing to establish museums in connec- 
tion with libraries. 

I recognize their value, and am obliged to 
Dr. Homes for presenting his interesting and 
valuable paper. A considerable portion of the 
community learn best by means of object-les- 
sons. All persons would receive benefit from 
the illustrations of their studies and reading 
that a museum would afford. 

Where, however, a town or city can get only 
a small amount of money for educational pur- 
poses, it is not best to run the risk of dividing 
this amount too much in trying to further 
several objects. The result might be poor 
schools, a poor library, and a poor museum. 
It is better not to have a museum, if there is 
only money enough for good schools and a 
good library. Museums require much room, 
and, consequently, a large expenditure for 
buildings, as well as for their contents and care. 

But, while it will probably prove impracti- 
cable in most places to establish museums in 
connection with libraries, it seems eminently 
practicable to bring about close relations 
between libraries and existing organizations 
which have collections illustrative of different 
branches of knowledge. 

Why should not librarians and directors of 
libraries take an active part in such organiza- 
tions? They can at least make them understand 
that they are ready to afford them any assist- 
ance they require from libraries. 

In Worcester the library is in close connec- 
tion with the Natural History Society. Onlya 
fortnight since, a class in ornithology was 
brought to the library, and there the librarian 
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placed at their disposal, in a room fitted up 
with tables and settees, and lighted and heated, 
a large number of valuable books about birds, 
in order that the members might become 
acquainted with the bibliography of the sub- 
ject. 

It is understood, also, that we are ready to 
buy books needed in making investigations ; 
and we mean to send inquirers to the Society’s 
rooms — now always open — to examine objects 
that they read about in books. 

In like manner, the two art societies in 
Worcester have a close connection with the 
library. 

Before long, I understand, the members of 
one of these societies propose to come to the 
library building to listen to remarks on paint- 
ing in Italy, to be illustrated by the collection 
of the Arundel Society’s publications in our 
library. 

These are instances of the use in which a 
close connection can be brought about between 
existing museums and libraries. 

Mr. PooLe. —I have listened to Dr. Homes’s 
paper with interest. It is an able presentation 
of the arguments on that side of the question; 
but I happen to be on the other side of the 
museum question. I do not think it is expedient 
to divert any portion of the money raised for 
libraries by public taxation to the maintenance 
of museums, lectures, or concerts. I do not 
now recall the law of any State which allows 
the expenditure of public money for these pur- 
poses, and I hope such a law will never be 
enacted. A museum, to be of any public 
interest, is an expensive affair. A few stuffed 
birds, a bottled rattlesnake, a handful of Indian 
arrow-heads, a case of local geological speci- 
mens, a card of fire-bugs, and a stuffed alligator, 
do not make a museum; and this is about all 
the small towns could do. One thing at a 
time. All the money that can be raised by 
taxation had better be concentrated on a 
library, that it may be a good library. My 
friend, living in the State of New York, which 
has never enacted a practical library law, is not 
aware how difficult it is for the small towns to 
raise, by taxation, money enough to properly 
maintain their libraries. Which of the large 
cities like Boston, Cincinnati, or Chicago, has 
money which it could divert from its library 
fund to maintain what, in those cities, would 
be trulya museum? I think that we, as libra- 


rians, have a field of activity and usefulness 
wide enough if we devote ourselves strictly to 
our legitimate profession, and give a wide berth 
to museums and collections of outside curiosi- 
ties of every description. 

Allusions have been made to the several 
State laws on public libraries. None of 
them have been practically insufficient where 
they have been supported by an intelligent 
public sentiment. The laws of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, which were the earliest, 
are very brief, simply giving towns and cities 
the right to levy a tax for the support of public 
libraries, and leaving all the details of organi- 
zation and management to the municipalities 
themselves. In Ohio and Indiana the libraries 
are placed under the control of the local boards 
of education, who appoint a board of managers 
having only the powers of a supervising com- 
mittee. Whatever they do or recommend must 
be approved or disapproved by the board or 
education. The obvious fault of this plan is, 
that boards of education are not appointed for 
this purpose, and the members give little or no 
attention to the libraries. The later State laws 
have nearly all beén modelled on the Illinois 
law of 1872, which is the fullest and most care- 
fully considered code on the subject. Sucha 
law is now under consideration by the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut. By this law the entire 
management of the library and its funds, and 
the appointment and salaries of the employés, 
are committed to a board of nine directors, who 
are nominated by the mayor from citizens at 
large, confirmed by the city council, and hold 
office for three years. The law prescribes how 
this board shall be organized, and its duties, 
and limits the amount that shall be raised by 
taxation for the library fund. The city council 
may levya smaller sum than that named asa 
limit; but after the money has been levied the 
council has no further control over it; and, 
if unexpended, it cannot be turned into the 
general fund. This law was drafted mainly by 
Alderman D. L. Shorey, who, for several years, 
has been the President of the Chicago Library 
Board, and, as a member of this Association, is 
now present with us. No citizen of the North- 
west has been a more intelligent and zealous 
friend to library interests than he. ; 

Mr. GreEEN read his report on the distribu- 
tion of public documents. 


(See p. 85.) 
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Mr. Fiint. — I am glad this question of the 
distribution of public documents has been 
brought before this meeting, and I can give an 
example of the difficulties of the present 
method even here in Washington. Not long 
since I had occasion to procure some reports 
upon mining that were published by the De- 
partment of the Interior, under which the 
Patent Office is a bureau, and I found it impossi- 
ble to procure copies, except in New York, at 
large prices. The books that should have been 
sent to the library of the Patent Office had 
never been sent there, simply because there 
has been no definite, regular system of distri- 
bution to libraries, although the intention is to 
furnish them to those libraries where they are 
useful. The difficulty arises from the variety 
of sources from whence public documents are 
distributed, as nearly every Bureau or Depart- 
ment that authorizes the publication of a doc- 
ument or report takes at least a partial charge 
of its distribution, and this is no doubt proper; 
but there should be some way whereby the 
libraries that may need those valuable books 
can secure them before they are out of print. 
It may be stated, as a fact that the ordinary 
government publications are out of print within 
five years, after which time they can only be 
procured from dealers and collectors, and at 
large prices. If the books be valuable, when 
these valuable reports are first printed, they 
are scattered broadcast often, and then when 
really needed cannot be had at any price. The 
necessity of providing for the proper distribu- 
tion of documents when first printed is the 
thing that is most needed. I notice that Dr. 
Ames, superintendent of documents in the In- 
terior Department is present, who is familiar 
with the subject, and can give fuller informa- 
tion. 

Judge CHAMBERLAIN. — Mr. Smith has been 
called back to Philadelphia, so that his prom- 
ised discussion on duplicates must be omitted 
this afternoon. I myself shall say nothing on 
the best methods of circulating books in large 
cities, as the ground has been covered largely 
by previous discussions; therefore we shall 
have time for a full discussion of the very im- 
portant subject now before the meeting. 

The Rev. J. G. Ames. — There should be a 
more liberal treatment of public libraries in the 
distribution of Government publications. It 
would be easy for Congress to exercise such 


liberality without additional cost, if the 
expenses of these publications were a little bet- 
ter regulated. More than 10,000 bills have 
been introduced in the present Congress, and I 
have found, by a careful examination, that the 
bills average three and a half pages each, and 
924 copies of each bill are printed, even when 
there is no reprint. Many of the bills are 


reprinted two, three, or four times, and some a 


of them ten times; but if they were all printed 
only once they would amount to 32,340,000 
folio pages, and if bound would make 64,680 
volumes of 500 pages each, or a pile of books 
rivalling in number the collections contained 
in the Brooklyn Library, and exceeding the 
number of volumes contained in any State 
library, with, perhaps, one or two exceptions. 
The number of books ordered to be printed by 
the first two sessions of the 46th Congress, in 
excess of the regular official editions required 
by law, exceeds 1,700,000 volumes, not count- 
ing the Congressional record, of which about 
63,000 volumes were issued to Senators and 
Representatives alone. About 1,400,000 of Gov- 
ernment publications were issued in the year 
1879-80, besides those issued by executive 
departments and not ordered by Congress. 
There are several other particulars in which the 
expense of Government publications could be 
materially reduced without detriment to the 
public interest. 

Mr. Vinton. —Can any one subscribe for 
public documents? 

Mr. Ames.—Yes, for the Congressional 
record. 


Mr. GREEN.— The committee’s draft of a_ 


bill will include the Congressional record. 

A general discussion followed. Mr. Merrill 
insisted upon a motion to print in pamphlet 
form. 

Mr. RoGers. — My library, the largest pub- 
lic library in the State, has to depend for its 
public documents upon the kindness of our 
Congressmen, consequently we sometimes get 
duplicate and triplicate copies of some issues, 
and sometimes nothing. There being no cata- 
logue of public documents, one can never know 
what is to be had. 

Mr. LARNED. — Monthly lists of Government 
publications should be asked for rather than 
annual lists. Also, it should be made one of 
the final objects of the committee to have each 
and every report and other document that is 
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published put separately on sale, so that a 
library or individual may procure any desired 
part of the contents of the ‘‘ Congressional 
set” of volumes. 

Dr. J. S. BrttincGs. — Is the resolution in- 
tended to apply only to documents to be sent 
to libraries, or to the distribution of all Gov- 
ernment documents? If the latter, the propo- 
sition is impractical and inexpedient. Every 
bureau knows best how to distribute its own 
documents, and to place their distribution 
entirely in the hands of one man would be to 
create a small despot, who would be a very 
troublesome character to deal with. 

Mr. EpMANDs. — The outcome of all this 
discussion thus far seems to me to be this : — 
It is wisest to leave the whole matter with 
the committee, with the understanding that 
they shall attempt as much as in their 
judgment is feasible at present, and try to 
accomplish the whole as soon as practicable. 
The knowledge they have acquired of the diffi- 
culties, and of the mode of overcoming them, 
is a safer guide for them than any instructions 
we can now give. 


The committee’s report was adopted. The 
motion to print in pamphlet form was amended 
to read, “ Be referred to a committee of five, to 
be named by the Chair, with power to print.” 

On motion of Mr. Dut, after protracted dis- 
cussion, the following resolutions were voted : — 

That the committee of five on public docu- 
ments shall, in the name of this Association, 
try to secure from Congress such changes as 
shall best serve the interests of the libraries of 
the country. That we specially desire, as early 
as possible, (1) that all documents for public 
libraries be distributed thru one agency. 
(2) That all public documents be offered to 
the public for sale at a fixed proportion of ac- 
tual cost of printing, without requiring pre- 
vious notice from the buyer. (3) That a list 
of libraries, in addition to the State libraries, be 
designated to receive all public documents reg- 
ularly and independently of the will of indi- 
vidual members of Congress. (4) That a list 
or catalog of all public documents be pre- 
pared to date, and hereafter regularly supple- 
mented. (5) That a scheme for arranging, 
cataloging, and indexing public documents in 
libraries be submitted to this Association. (6) 
That the public documents now on hand be 


used as far as possible in completing sets in 
public libraries. (7) To provide that every 
report and other document published by the 
Government shall be offered and sold in a dis- 
tinct and separate form, either bound or un- 
bound. 

Mrs. MAXWELL stated some difficulties she 
had in getting public documents for the State 
Library of Iowa. 

President Winsor, who had recently entered 
the room, submitted his ideas on the public- 
document question, which were found to coin- 
cide with the conclusions of the committee 
and the meeting. After an answer by Mr. 
Ames to Mrs. Maxwell, and a repetition of the 
invitation from Gov. and Mrs. Claflin to the 
evening reception, a recess was taken till 7. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
(THURSDAY EVENING.) 


The President announced the Committee on 
Public Documents as Messrs. Green, Spofford, 
Billings, Lee, and Merrill. Letters and tele- 
grams from President Gilman, John N. Dyer, 
and others, were read. The Committee on 
Acknowledgments reported the following res- 
olutions, which were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That this Association expresses its 
grateful sense of the unfailing courtesy and 
cordial and efficient efforts to promote all the 
purposes of this conference which have charac- 
terized its reception in Washington, and that 
the thanks of this Association be given to the 
Committee of Reception, to the Library of 
Congress, to the libraries of the Department 
of State, the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, and the other Departments; and to 
the Patent Office, the Corcoran Art Gallery, and 
the United States Naval Observatory, for invi- 
tations to visit their institutions; to Gov. and 
Mrs. Claflin for their gracious hospitality; and 
to the President of the United States, for the 
cordial courtesy which dictated and accompa- 
nied his reception of this representative body 
of American librarians, thus affording an addi- 
tional illustration of his uniform interest in all 
that tends to promote popular education and 
the higher learning. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
for the executive board Messrs. Winsor, Poole, 
Whitney, Green, and Dui, who were unani- 
mously elected. 
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PROGRESS OF POOLE’S INDEX TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Mr. Pootr. — The editors are happy in being 
able to make a cheering report of progress on 
the new edition of the ‘Index to Periodical 
Literature.” The work of more than fifty of 
the codperating libraries has been sent in, with 
the references to the current serials brought 
down to January, 1880. The matter has been 
revised by the editors, distributed under the 
first letter of the headings, and about six hun- 
dred pages of copy have been arranged for the 
printers. It has been deemed advisable not to 
commence the printing until all the copy is 
arranged and has received its final revision. 

No unforeseen obstacle has appeared in the 
progress of the work, and the original scheme, 
in all its details, has been carried out success- 
fully. It was proposed in the original circular 
to index 182 new serials. The number indexed 
is 188, comprising 4,318 volumes. Not every 
serial named in the circular has been indexed. 
Of several no complete set could be found. 
A few others were omitted because they were 
of secondary interest, and others of more im- 
mediate importance were substituted for them. 
Every American librarian has faithfully per- 
formed the indexing allotted to him or her; 
and if, by reason of sickness or other sufficient 
cause, any one has been unable to finish their 
task, some other librarian has done it. The 
work of these many collaborators has, on the 
whole, been admirably done, and in conformity 
to the rules prescribed; and when revised by 
the editors it has fitted together as well as if it 
had been done bya single person. It is the 
occasion of just pride and mutual congratula- 
tion that this first attempt at codperative work 
organized by the American Library Associa- 
tion has been carried through successfully, so 
far as the collaborators are concerned. What 
remains to be done is for the editors to do. 

Some of the work undertaken by the English 
and Scottish librarians has been received; but 
the larger portion of it was not sent in within 
the time prescribed, and hence is necessarily 
deferred until the publication of the first sup- 
plement. Before our transatlantic friends had 
an opportunity to make their selections, the 
more important English serials had already 
been allotted to the American librarians, and 


hence they were left with only their own serials 
of secondary interest to select from. Perhaps 
if they had made their selections earlier, and 
with the same confidence in the codperative 
principle, and faith in each other, which the 
American librarians have, they would have 
worked with more interest and efficiency. 
From the beginning, it has been a question 
with the American committee whether it were 
advisable in this edition to include the contents 
of the English serials of secondary interest, 
which necessity now compels us to omit. This 
matter would largely increase the size of the 
volume, without adding in the same propor- 
tion to the value of the work. It is a practical 
question whether the matter we have now in 
hand — which is five or six times as much as 
was contained in the edition of 1853 —is not 
all that we can safely print at this time. It is 
a part of our plan to issue every five yearsa 
supplement, which will include not only refer- 
ences to the current serials to the latest date, 
but also such omitted sets of periodicals as it 
may seem desirable to index. The omitted 
English serials, which have been alluded to, 
are well worth indexing, and it is a proper and 
legitimate work for the Index Society of Lon- 
don to undertake. That society had its origin 
in the presentation of the scheme of the Amer- 
ican ‘*Index to Periodical Literature” to the 
International Conference of Librarians, held 
at London, in October, 1877, and the comments 
it suggested. It will be difficult to find in what 
the society has done, or has proposed to do, 
anything that will compare in usefulness to 
completing the work of indexing the list of 
periodicals which were assumed by the libra- 
rians of the United Kingdom as their contri- 
bution to the ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature.” 

To the question which meets us on every 
hand, ‘‘ When will the Index be completed?” 
we will reply as definitely as we can. The ar- 
rangement and revising of the copy we estimate 
will be completed during the present year, and 
the printing will begin early in 1882, and will 
be carried on as rapidly as the nature of the 
work will permit. It will make a royal octavo 
volume of about 1,200 pages, and Messrs. James 
R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, will be the pub- 
lishers. Dr. Billings, whose medical catalogue 
is of about the same size, finds that, with the 
resources of the Government Printing Office at 
his command, he can print only one volume in 
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a year. We hope to see the publication of the 
volume early in 1883. 

A personal acknowledgment is due to my 
associate editor, Mr. William I. Fletcher, of 
the Watkinson Library, of Hartford, Conn., 
whose intelligence and executive ability have 
largely contributed to the success of the under- 
taking. He has relieved me from a burden of 
work and responsibility which I could not, 
with my other public duties, have undergone. 

W. F. Pooce. 


The PREsIDENT.— Some members of the 
Association may not be aware that the room 
we are now sitting in is within the original 
walls of Ford’s Theatre, and above what was 
the stage at the time of the assassination of 
President Lincoln; and that it was in one of 
the houses on the opposite side of the street 
that he died. 


METHODS OF SECURING THE MULTIPLICATION 
OF LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Homes. — I closed an article on “ Legis- 
lation for Public Libraries,” which was published 
in the Library journal in 1879, with this 
question : ‘‘ Must the multiplication of libraries 
be left solely to the spontaneous action of soli- 
tary individuals?” I think it is pertinent that 
this question should be repeated now and 
again, and until some answer has been given. 
The libraries referred to are the free public 
libraries, without defining any particular mode 
in which they shall be administered. There arz 
men who think public libraries are of no par- 
ticular value; and so there are men who think 
our public-school system is a failure. They 
are of the same class of observers as those who 
think that human nature is a failure. No 
doubt there is as much to learn regarding libra- 
ries as there is to 'earn about education, as to 
the best means of turning our forces to ac- 
count. 

In spite of all questionings, and of all short- 
comings, we none of us doubt that to make ac- 
cessible to all men the best things of all that 
man has thought, done, and put into print, is 
one of the most useful aims of this generation. 
We believe that to multiply the libraries in 
which these things are preserved is an under- 
taking worthy of us and of all who would be 
public benefactors. 

Those who engage in this discussion may 


point out various other methods. I have long 
had my mind resting upon one method, which 
is this, — to secure a fund sufficient to support 
an agent or secretary for five years, or even a 
permanent fund for a permanent secretary. 
From the labors chiefly of such a secretary for 
the promotion of prison reforms, dating back 
to 1825, have proceeded nearly all the progres- 
sive improvements in that department to the 
present time. It is not unreasonable to hope 
that a single individual, on due presentation of 
the subject by members of the Association, 
might be ready to create alone a sufficient en- 
dowment for the purpose of sustaining the 
agency. I will throw my suggestion into the 
form of two resolutions, for the consideration 
of the conference : — 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this con- 
ference, it is desirable that an agent or secre- 
tary, representing this Association, should be 
supported for a period of at least five years, who 
should devote his time to the promotion of the 
establishment of public libraries by means of 
correspondence, the press, and public ad- 
dresses. 

Resolved, That the putting in operation the 
above resolution be referred to the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 

Dr. Brttiscs.— The resolution proposed 
implies that the proposed missionary should be 
paid. As the society has before it several pro- 
posals for work to be done, which have been 
approved, and declared to be urgently needed, 
but which have not been carried out because of 
lack of means, it seems best to attend to these 
first before creating a new source of expendi- 
ture. The librarians are doing this educational 
work already. The Library journal, which 
needs additional means, is engaged in doing 
precisely this thing. 

For these and other reasons, I oppose the 
resolution, feeling sure that if we had any 
spare money it could be invested to much bet- 
ter advantage; and, being very distrustful of 
professional philanthropists myself, I fear that 
others might look on the proposed missionary 
in this light. 

Mr. GREEN. — I agree with Dr. Billings that 
the missionary work of the Association will 
be best done through the influence of the meet- 
ings of the Association, through the Library 
journal, and by the individual efforts of work- 
ing librarians, rather than by the employment 
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of a paid secretary. We need what small sums 
of money we can get for publishing the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings, and for work already 
begun under our countenance, and we should 
also see to it that the Library journal has a 
hearty support. We cannot undertake more at 
present. Does any librarian here find it bur- 
densome to do the missionary-work he is called 
on to perform? The city of Worcester is ina 
county in which forty towns have public libra- 
ries. It is, I believe, the banner county for 
libraries in the United States. Several of these 
libraries look to us for advice and assistance. 
Recently I was requested to go to a very flour- 
ishing town in the county to see if I could help 
awaken an interest among the citizens in regard 
to the establishment of a public library there. 
A few months before that I was asked to go to 
another town, where a library was just being 
started, to give advice in regard to methods to 
be adopted in its management. Neither of 
these trips occupied more than a single night. 
Other libraries send representatives to Worces- 
ter to examine our methods, or write to me to 
get assistance in regard to the selection of books. 
The instance cited by Mr. Poole shows, unless 
I am mistaken, the value in doing missionary 
work, of the organization of the Library Asso- 
ciation, and of the publication of the Library 
journal. He speaks of the excellence of the 
Illinois State law regarding libraries. The way 
in which the gentleman from Norwich came to 
correspond with Mr. Poole regarding the 
Illinois law, which he has brought to the atten- 
tion of the Connecticut Legislature, was as fol- 
lows : He came to me in Worcester, and wanted 
to know about library legislation. I gave him 
references to the Library journal, so that he 
could find Dr. Homes’s paper and report on 
this subject, read at the Boston meeting of this 
Association, acopy of the Illinois law, and other 
matter printed in the Yournal. In this way he 
was led to write to Mr. Poole, and afterwards 
to see to it that the Illinois law was introduced 
into the Connecticut Legislature. 

Miss Hewitns.—The Connecticut law in 
regard to libraries is especially good. 

Mr. Poote.—In the North-west they are 
rapidly establishing libraries without the aid of 
such an agency as was proposed; and as New 
York for nine years has possessed a law allow- 
ing towns to tax themselves to sustain libraries, 
and nota single library has been established 


under that law, I will vote for the resolutions, 
provided that the missionary’s field of opera- 
tion is limited to that State. 

Professor RoBpinson. —I am ready to sec- 
ond Mr. Poole’s motion that if a library mis- 
sionary be appointed he should be set to work 
in the State of New York. In many towns in 
that State we have just books enough collected 
under our old school-district library system to 
prevent the establishment of large public libra- 
ries. Some of us havetried hard to stir up pub- 
lic opinion, and start a movement in that direc- 
tion, but with little success. We seem to be 
under a crust in New York, where it is impos- 
sible to accomplish anything. 

Dr. Homes. —In many of the cities, like 
Syracuse, Utica, Poughkeepsie, and Newburgh, 
public libraries have been founded and main- 
tained by the boards of education, under the 
school law. 

The PresipENnT.— Pennsylvania might claim 
some of the services of the missionary. ; 

Mr. TyLer. —Iam glad to hear such a re- 
port from the five north-western States. In 
Indiana a great interest is felt in the subject of 
free public libraries; and in December last, 
within the space of ten days, I had letters from 
South Bend, on the north, Terre Haute, on the 
west, and Muncie, on the east, asking for ad- 
vice regarding the formation and conduct of 
such libraries. We have a most admirable act 
for their support, and one which I will not ad- 
mit to be surpassed by the Illinois act. Our 
libraries are under the control of the Board 
of School Commissioners, the members of 
which are chosen at an election held two 
months from any other election, and when no 
other officers of any kind are voted for. Thus 
questions of politics seldom, if ever, enter 
into their selection. This Board of School 
Commissioners has power to levy an annual 
tax of not exceeding two cents per $100 of 
taxable property, for the maintenance of free 
public libraries in connection with the common 
schools of cities of 30,000, or more, inhabitants ; 
and as the city assessor has no discretion in 
collecting it we are not dependent upon any 
political body whatever. The Indianapolis 
public library is managed by a committee of 
the Board of School Commissioners, of which 
committee I am, ex officio, secretary, and this 
committee has always shown me the greatest 
courtesy and consideration. I have the power 
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of nominating my own subordinates, and also 
that of their suspension. Ido not think that 
there is more than one librarian here to-night 
who enjoys more privileges than I have. [Mr. 
Dur. Who is he, Mr. Tyler? If you don’t tell 
each one will think it is he.] Only last Fri- 
day a bill passed our State Senate’ which 
grants to cities of 10,000, or more, inhabitants 
the power to establish free public libraries sim- 
ilar to ours. So you see that Indiana is not 
missionary ground with regard to the library 
question. 

Mrs. MAXWELL. — The law in Iowa provides 
that any regularly incorporated public library 
in the State, containing 300 volumes, shall 
receive, regularly, the laws, documents, in 
short, all the State publications, excepting the 
reports of the Supreme Court. This includes 
the libraries of all societies which do not ex- 
clude the public. 

Mr. GREEN. — What evils have risen under 
the Massachusetts law? 

Mr. Foster. — Efforts to extend the advan- 
tages of public libraries, similar to those of 
which Mr. Green spoke a few moments ago, 
have been going on in Rhode Island, and for 
some time; and I only regret that there is not 
more in the way of actual results to report. A 
quarterly meeting of the officers of the free 
libraries of that State has been regularly held 
for more than a year past, at which topics con- 
nected with library management were dis- 
cussed and explained. These meetings are in 
no sense intended as constituting an organiza- 
tion independent of the American Library As- 
sociation, but are rather a means of extending 
and supplementing its influence. Like Mr. 
Green, also, I find a great amount of personal 
consultation with the representatives of libra- 
ries in my vicinity falling very naturally with- 
in the line of my work, as well as much corre- 
spondence. This has not yet reached a point 
where it is an absolute burden, and the help 
rendered, is, of course, such as any librarian 
would cheerfully give. 

Dr. Prerce.—It has occurred to me, Mr. 
President, that we have overlooked the most 
important missionary agency for spreading 
correct views of free libraries, and their man- 
agement. A cultivated agent might be of ser- 


1 It has since passed the lower house, and been signed 
by the Governor. 


vice in some portions of the country; but we 
have already in operation a very much more 
effective instrumentality. This is the meeting 
of the Conference of Librarians itself, in the 
chief cities of the land. No single agency can 
be as impressive as this. My own interest in 
the question was awakened by reading the full 
reports of the earlier meetings of the Associ- 
ation, in Philadelphia and London; but a pro- 
founder impression was made by personal at- 
tendance upon the very successful convention 
held in Boston. The papers read during its 
sessions were eminently calculated to chal- 
lenge attention, and they did draw together 
daily a large audience; but, what was more to 
the purpose, the meetings attracted the atten- 
tion of the public press, and very full reports 
were circulated over the country, and were 
made the themes of wide editorial comment. 
Indeed, discussions, which were then awakened, 
have not yet lost their vitality in that vicinity, 
but are constantly appearing in various forms 
of newspaper consideration. Whatever funds 
we can secure, certainly, will be best expended, 
for the highest interest of the Association, in 
facilitating the regular meetings of the con- 
vention, in different prominent centres, and in 
distributing full reports of its papers and pro- 
ceedings as widely as possible. The hour has 
hardly come for the itinerant instruction pro- 
posed in the resolution; and the necessity 
that suggests it is fully met, it seems to me, 
by the agencies already in existence, only 
requiring funds to multiply effectually their 
usefulness. 

Upon Dr. Homes’s motion, the resolutions 
were laid upon the table, he expressing at the 
same time his conviction that the time would 
come when the Association would recognize 
the value and the expediency of the measure. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Poo te, for the committee, submitted the 
following resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously : — 

Resolved, That the American Library As- 
sociation of Librarians, assembled in annual 
conference at Washington, shares the convic- 
tions of the people of the United States of 
America, that the library of Congress is em- 
phatically the one national library, the only 
one in the country destined to be encyclopedic 
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and universal in its comprehensiveness, like 
the governmental libraries of the Old World; 
and it therefore reaffirms the spirit of the reso- 
lution adopted at its last meeting, that it is 
desirable that provision should speedily be 
made for the library by a new building, to be 
commensurate with its present necessities and 
future magnitude. 

It was voted, that the secretary transmit a 
copy of this resolution to Senator Voorhees of 
the Senate Committee on a library building.' 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION. 


Dr. WARREN read his paper. 
(See go.) 

The PReEsIDENT called upon Judge Chamber- 
lain. 

Judge CHAMBERLAIN. — You ask me, Mr. 
President, to give you some account of an ex- 
periment made in the Wells School in Boston, 
having for its object the forming of a closer 
union between the public library and the public 
schools of that city, not as an end, but as a 
means of promoting the study of good literature, 
and thereby imposing some check upon the 
indiscriminate reading of sensational liter. 
ature. I cheerfully comply with your request, 
though I have already given in my annual re- 
port, and later, inthe Lrbrary journal, nearly 
all I have to say. ButIam quite willing to 
speak in this living presence, though your call 
upon me is entirely unexpected; and all the 
more so, because, apart from its being a Bos- 
ton notion for which I have some responsi- 
bility, I believe the plan to be sound in theory, 
practicable of general application, permanent 
in its character, and of very considerable value 
for the promotion of good reading, as well as 
dissuasive from the reading of trash. 

The plan proceeds upon a theory of wide 
application, —that when one comes to know a 
good thing he will neither use nor value a poor 
thing; when he intelligently enjoys a good 
book, he has acquired a positive distaste for a 
meretricious book. In short, that in educated 
taste and judgment is to be found the safe- 
guard from the sensational and false in books, 
as in other works of art, —for all books that 
form a part of the imaginative literature of 


1 The resolution was presented in the Senate, the next 
day but one, by Senator Voorhees. 


the world are works of art, just as truly as 
its sculptures, its painting, or its architec- 
ture, — and that to enjoy and profit by liter- 
ature, it is essential that children, at an 
age net later, say, than fifteen or sixtegn, 
should be taught to read literature as an art. 
And, finally, that this instruction, under our 
system of education, can not only be best 
taught in the public schools, but unless taught 
there, and upon some systematic plan, will be 
seldom acquired, — such is the theory of the 
scheme. The practical administration contem- 
plates the loan from the public library, to the 
public schools, of the requisite copies of the 
same volume, for the time they may be needed 
to accomplish the desired end. 

The experiment in the Wells School—if that 
which is an unqualified success may longer be 
termed an experiment — began in this way: 
Mr. Metcalf, the principal, came to under- 
stand the plan; nor did it take him a long 
time. He approved of it; and, what is more, 
he entered upon its execution with an en- 
thusiasm, which, enkindling intelligence, is 
sure of success. 

Mr. Metcalf made requisition upon the pub- 
lic library for twenty-five copies of one of Mrs. 
Whitney's stories,— Leslie Goldthwaite’s Jour- 
nal, — which were forthcoming only when sup- 
plied from a private fund. They were presented 
to the library on condition that they should be 
loaned on the terms proposed by Mr. Metcalf, 
and were shortly in the hands of the first class 
of girls in the Wells School, to be read as any 
other books which they might draw from the 
library on their library cards. In this way 
was realized an essential part of the scheme. 
The teacher had at his disposal the books of 
his own selection, in the desired numbers, to 
accomplish a result he deemed of first-class 
importance. There was no dictation by com- 
mittees, trustees, or librarians. The intel- 
ligence and character of the teacher, to 
whom had been intrusted the education of 
girls, was presumed to be a sufficient guar- 
antee for the wisdom of the selections made 
by him. 

When these books were in his hands, they 
were given out to the pupils, to be read out of 
school hours, as any other book from the public 
library. Once a week, for an hour, they were ex- 
amined in a free, conversational way as to what 
they hadread. It would be impracticable for me, 
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at this time, to enter into the details of the pro- 
cess by which the class of fifty girls acquired, in 
the course of a few months, clear and precise 
ideas as to the structural character of the story; 
the relation of the parts toeach other, in which, 
by a series of progressive incidents, the dénoue- 
ment was reached; the interaction of character 
and events, as promoting or retarding the 
movement of the story; and, finally, a critical 
estimate of the justness of sentiment and pro- 
priety of diction, not only in the narrative, but 
in the characters. It must suffice to say, that 
they came to have a perception more or less 
clear, according to the intellectual endow- 
ments of tndividual girls, of all those elements 
by which the professional critic is enabled to 
give judgment upon the value of any novel as 
a work of art. 

And thus, for the first time in their lives, and 
by a process of actual judgments applied — not 
theoretically, but practically —to a work of 
art, they acquired notions respecting the rela- 
tions of literature to art, which, it is submitted, 
they could have so well acquired in no other 
way, and which will tend to control all their 
future reading, and save them (because they 
are now competent to determine its worthless- 
ness) from waste of time, and worse waste, in 
the reading of sensational literature. 

During the year they read a volume of 
poetry, the Lady of the Lake, anda volume 
of history, Towle’s Pizarro, in the same 
critical way, from which they learned more to 
be similarly estimated by their artistic value. 
And, theory apart, I am told that these girls are 
proof against vitiating reading, because they 
have entered intoa new world, with its abound- 
ing satisfactions, — the world of art; nor will it 
be long before they perceive the co-relationand 
unity of all the arts. 

These books, having done their work in the 
Wells School, have gone, in excellent condi- 
tion, to do the same work in other schools; 
while, in the Wells School, the principal has 
new books, supplied in a similar way, the ex- 
amintion and criticism of which are as inter- 
esting to him as they are to his new classes. 
Thus he and they are stimulated from year 
to year by what is new, and at the same time 
good. 

If it be asked, What has all this to do with 
popular libraries? my answer is, — Nothing, 
perhaps, if we can look unconcerned upon the 


statistics that show seventy-five per cent. of our 
circulation to be fiction, and much of it poorin 
character, while the treasures of learning and 
wisdom we so much value are standing idle 
upon our shelves; nothing, if the work we 
can do, can and will be as well or better done 
in some other way. But until that is demon- 
strated, the success of the plan inaugurated in 
the Wells School is entitled to receive —as Iam 
happy to say it is receiving —the respectful 
consideration of teachers and librarians. 

The PresipEntT. — Will not Mr. Merrill add 
a word in reference to the work which has been 
done in the schools of Cincinnati? 

Mr. MERRILL. — Two or three years since, it 
was thought that sufficient pains had not been 
taken to cultivate the memory of the pupils. 
It was therefore decided to place upon the black- 
board of each school-room, just before the close 
of school every day, a short passage from some 
author, to be committed to memory by the 
pupils. The success of this appeared so great, 
that a small book of prose and poetical quota- 
tions, suitable to the age of the children, was 
prepared and brought into use in the school- 
rooms. This book contained the names of the 
authors of the quotations, with occasional brief 
biographical notices. The teachers and pupils 
were encouraged to learn more about these 
authors, and thus the libraries were brought 
into requisition. After a time it was concluded 
to set apart two or three days in each year, to 
be devoted to the celebration of the birthdays 
of authors. The birthdays of Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Holmes have now been honored 
in the Cincinnati schools. Each pupil has been 
urged to learn all in his power in regard to 
these authors and their works. The libraries 
largely increased their supply of the works 
needed, and the interest of the children has 
been wonderful. Not only have the children 
learned something of the use of books, but 
their parents have become interested, and 
through the notices of the press the sale of the 
works of the authors rfamed has largely 
increased, not only in Cincinnati, but through- 
out Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. At times 
the bookstores have not been able to keep 
up with the demand. I know, therefore, that 
this work, undertaken at first merely as an 
exercise of memory, has developed into what 
is a cultivation of the literary tastes of the 
community. 
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REPORT ON A. L. A. CATALOG. 


Mr. Dur. —I am not at all satisfied with the 
report I must make. The importance and value 
of the work has become only more and more 
apparent as we have gone on. People on all 
sides ask for it, and are depending on the great- 
est help from it. It is practicable in every 
other respect, and would be in your hands 
to-day if there had only been some one who 
could have given proper time to it. I referred 
to the same difficulty in my report as secretary. 
Nothing is so good that it will go forward by 
its own momentum. We all agree on the ne- 
cessity of something. A perfectly practicable 
plan is devised and accepted, and nothing is 
lacking except some one to do the work, and 
all are so busily engaged, each with his own 
cares, that the all-important general work is not 
done. 

As announced in the Library journal from 
time to time the A. L. A. CaTALoG has gone 
forward up to the time of Mr. Perkins leaving 
for San Francisco. The 5,000 titles were 
selected, notes made to quite a portion, and the 
first large section, religion, was ready to go to 
the printer the next week, when it seemed best 
for the editor to accept the new position in San 
Francisco. The next week, the other best man 
for our association work, Mr. Bowker, as sud- 
denly accepted an important literary position 
in London, and, personally, I have found it 
utterly impossible to get any time to attend to 
the A. L. A. Catalog. It stands there to-day. 
Completed and printed, it will do more 
good than any other codperative work we have 
ever undertaken. Iam still hoping to finda 
competent man, who, for the trifling compen- 
sation it will yield, will take up the A. L. A. 
work, and push it forward. I thought I had 
secured such a man, but he can come only on 
a guaranteed salary, and I can do the work as 
easily as guarantee the pay. I confessI ama 
little discouraged at the present outlook. My 
report is, in brief, No progress since the last re- 
port in the Library journal. 


The announcements were then made, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
BALTIMORE. 


(FRIDAY MORNING.) 


The PRESIDENT called the meeting to order 
at 11.40, and introduced President D. C. Gil- 
man, of 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


President GILMAN extended a hearty wel- 
come to the assembled librarians, and expressed 
the obligations of the university to many of the 
company for courtesies extended to his col- 
leagues and himself, particularly in the loan of 
volumes requisite for the prosecution of certain 
researches. He described briefly the chief 
literary and scientific foundations of Baltimore, 
and gave an account, somewhat extended, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, which is, in 
several respects, unique among the colleges of 
this country. It began with calling to its in 
structions twenty graduates of other colleges, 
and constituting them a corps of ‘ Fellows.’ 
This number has been maintained steadily 
during the five years since past, and around 
this nucleus are now gathered more than sixty 
other graduate students, besides the under- 
graduates. A liberal policy has been pursued 
by the trustees in respect to the publication of 
memoirs or journals. Five magazines, devoted 
to mathematics, chemistry, philology, biology, 
and physiology, besides the quarto bulletin of 
the university and the annual reports, are now 
published under the auspices of the Hopkins 
foundation. Apparatus, particularly of a kind 
adapted to investigation, has been liberally 
purchased. 

The excellent collections of the Peabody 
Institute, and of other Baltimore libraries, 
have, toa certain extent, supplied the University 
with the books required by its teachers and 
scholars; but the University is also building up 
a choice collection of its own, which numbers 
over 10,000 volumes, and is under the care of 
Dr. W. Hand Browne. In this library, which 
is open daily from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., the 
greatest possible freedom is allowed in access 
to the shelves. The sum of nearly $1,000 is 
annually spent in periodicals, not including 
newspapers or the popular magazines. The 
reading-room contains a large collection of dic- 
tionaries and cyclopzdias, and also the standard 
works of literature and science, ancient and 
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modern, in their original tongues. There are 
also many small special libraries brought 
together by the chief instructors, either for 
daily use, or to supplement the other libraries 
of Baltimore. Everything possible is done to 
make the library convenient and useful to those 
who are entitled to its use. 

In conclusion, President Gilman referred, 
with some emphasis, to the dictum, often forgot- 
ten by the custodians of a library, but, through 
this Association, acquiring the authority 
of a fundamental law, — that ‘‘ books are never 
so useful as when they are most in use;” in 
other words, that it is more important to think 
of the needs of present students and readers, 
than of remote, possible investigators, who 
may not care at all for the collections of to-day. 

In behalf of the trustees of the University, 
President Gilman invited the association to 
partake of a lunch after the morning session 
was concluded. 

The PRESIDENT gracefully complimented 
the young university, and said that Harvard 
University had had to come here to steal 
away a professor of Sanskrit. 


INVITATIONS. 

Provost N. H. Morison, of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, extended a cordial invitation to the mem- 
bers to visit the institution at the close of the 
meeting, explaining the work of the Peabody 
to foster and maintain an extensive reference 
library, lectures on scientific and other subjects, 
and the prosecution of studies in art and music. 
Dr. Morison said the Peabody library now con- 
tained 71,000 volumes, costing, on an average, 
$3.50 per volume, making it the most expensive 
and valuable library in the country. 

Mr..J. W. M. Lee extended a similar invita- 
tion in the name of the Mercantile and Mary- 
land Historical Society Libraries. 

Mr. E. BicMmorg, of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom, hoped that many of 
. the audience would be able to be present at the 
next meeting of that Association in England. 


RELATION OF LIBRARIES TO COLLEGE WORK. 
Prof. RoBINSON read his paper. 
(See p. 97-) 


LIBRARY AIDS. 


The PreEsIDENT, for lack of time, omitted 
what he had to say about library aids; and — 


Mr. GREEN read his paper on that subject: 


(See 104.) 

Mr. Dur. —I am beginning a work similar to 
Mr. Green’s, but vastly fuller, which I hope to 
finish within a year. This is a consolidated 
analysis of the five volumes of the Library 
Journal, omitting all that has been superseded, 
and giving only those things still standing as 
the best advice or information on their respect- 
ive topics. From each topic there will be 
complete references to everything necessary to 
be read up in the five volumes; and the book 
will render the five volumes of the Yournal 
as accessible as a dictionary; but, even more 
important, it would save those consulting it 
from going over the large amount of matter 
that contains no results, and that, perhaps, 
has been rendered void by something later on 
the same subject. 


VARIOUS VOTES. 


On motion of Mr. Dut, it was — 

Voted, That we express to Mr. F. Leypoldt 
our appreciation and hearty thanks for the devo- 
tion he has shown to the library interests in 
carrying on the Library journal at a large 
pecuniary loss, and that we pledge to him anew 
our hearty support in his effort to still main- 
tain it. 

Voted, That 500 copies of the proceedings or 
this conference be printed, and that a copy be 
sent, without charge, to each member who has 
paid his annual fee; the fulness of the report 
to be determined by the Finance Committee. 

Voted, That Mr. Leypoldt be requested to 
print the proceedings in the Library journal, 
and also the edition of 500 copies with covers, 
and that the Finance Committee pay the entire 
printing and paper bill as presented by Mr. 
Leypoldt. 

Mr. Du1t.—For the reasons given in the 
December Yournal, it seemed best to incorpo- 
rate the A. L. A. before an annual meeting 
formally authorizing it. As a mere matter of 
form, it now becomes necessary for us to vote 
to ratify and accept this action, so that the 
incorporation may properly date back to 1876, 
and its records be continued without any break 
or change. I therefore offer the following 
motion, in order to perfect, formally, the incor- 
poration of the Association : — 

Voted, That the officers, committees, and 
members of the society organized in 1876, 
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hereby accept the elections to the same posi- 
tions in the incorporated Association as for- 
mally tendered; that the officers and com- 
mittees are hereby instructed to turn over to 
the corporation all books, papers, records, 
funds, or other property belonging to the 
society, and to take any other steps necessary 
to merge the society completely in the new 
corporation, making its books, records, and 
accounts, as far as practicable, date back to 
the organization in 1876. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On motion of Mr. Dut, it was — 

Voted, That the Executive Board be requested 
to establish (if they find it practicable, without 
pecuniary liability to officers or members of the 
A. L. A.) a library bureau, as a center for 
library interests, and to carry out, as far as may 
be, the plans for codperative cataloging and 
indexing, title-slips, indexes to subject head- 
ings, the A. L. A. catalog, exchange of dupli- 
cates, the library manual, and the various other 
plans devised, or to be hereafter devised, by the 
A. L. A., or the Coéperation Committee, and 
that we promise to such a bureau, if established, 
our hearty codperation and support. 

That the American Library Association 
appreciates the earnest and extended efforts 
being made in behalf of libraries, under the 
direction of Dr. H. R. Waite, of the Census 
Bureau, and that it urgently requests the libra- 
rians of the country to codperate heartily in his 
work, and to answer, as fully and as accuratley 
as possible, the inquiries about to be made. 

Mr. MERRILL, in behalf of the librarians of 
Cincinnati, invited the Association to meet with 
them in May, 1882. After some animated 
discussion of the attractions of the weather 
(Mr. Dut. — It is not certain about the weather 
in June. Mr. Furnt. — We are altogether too 
certain what it would be in June], it was 
‘* Voted, That when we adjourn it be to meet at 
Cincinnati in May, 1882.” ; 

Mr. EpMANDs offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously passed : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this As- 
sociation, the time has come for a radical 
modification of the prevailing typical style of 
library building, and the adoption of a style 
of construction better suited to economy and 
practical utility. 


The following letter from the Secretary of 


the Library Association of the United King- 
dom was read: 


2 SoutH Square, Gray’s INN, 
Lonpon, 23 Jan., 1881. 
Mr. WILLIAM E. Foster :— 

Dear Sir: —I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the invitation to any of our 
members to attend the coming meeting of the 
American Library Association. The invitation 
has been conveyed to our members through the 
Monthly Notes. Your letter was read at the 
last meeting of our Council, and a resolution 
of good-will and sympathy was carried; and I 
was desired to convey this to you, with the ex- 
pression of our wish that you may have a very 
pleasant and successful gathering in February. 

Personally, nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than to attend a meeting of your 
Association, and I hope to do so before long; 
but it will not be possible, I am sorry to say, 
for me to do so this year. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest C. THOMAS, 
Hon. Sec. Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. 


On motion of Mr. Poo.te, it was Voted, That 
the Secretary be requested to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter of Mr. Thomas; and, in 
the name of this Association, to express our 
sympathy with the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. 

A recess was then taken for lunch. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT J: H. B. LATROBE. 


Upon reassembling an address was made by 
Hon. J: H. B. Latrobe. 

Your presiding officer having promised that 
the President of the Historical Society would 
address you briefly, the best way in which I can 
redeem his pledge is to bid you all, on behalf 
of the society I represent, the heartiest welcome 
on the occasion of the visit which I understand 
you propose paying to its rooms. I am not 
sure, however, that the best preparation for the 
briefest speech is such a collation as we have 
just enjoyed. Your visit there, I am very sure, 
will result in good to the cause in which you 
are all so much interested. In the early days 
of Baltimore, — say some sixty or seventy years 
ago, — some gentlemen of intelligence and 
wealth procured a charter from the Legislature, 
styling them ‘* The Library Company of Balti- 
more,” and a library was established, which is 
still in existence in the rooms of the Historical 
Society, and which even now has no inconsid- 
erable value as a library of reference. It was a 
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circulating library, as weil as a library of refer- 
ence, maintained by annual subscription, and 
more resorted to because of its miscellaneous 
than of its scientific collections. As years went 
by, the interest in it diminished. Unable to 
keep up with the annually increasing supply of 
lighter reading, it may be said to have quietly 
died out, when some enterprising gentlemen, 
ashamed that Baltimore should have fallen so 
far behind in this regard, took charge of the 
City Library, united with the Historical So- 
ciety and the Mercantile Library Association ; 
and, appealing to the public when it was ina 
liberal mood, obtained the means to erect the 
building known as the Atheneum, under a 
charter from the Legislature, where, for a sea- 
son, the three flourished under one roof. The 
same energy that had revived the City Library 
procured the means to finish with taste and 
elegance the second story of the building, which 
had been devoted to it, as you will see when 
you honor the Historical Society by your pro- 
posed visit. Unfortunately, however, the liber- 
ality that furnished the cases was not equalled 
by interest in the books upon their shelves, and 
the City Library, in its new home, seemed to fall 
into the moribund state that was its condition 
in its old abode; and there is no knowing what 
would have been the condition of Baltimore as 
regards a public library had not George Pea- 
body, in the establishment of the Peabody In- 
stitute, provided for the creation of the collec- 
tion which, housed as you will see when you 
visit it, promises to become one of the best and 
choicest libraries of reference of the country. 
After Mr. Peabody’s liberality had thus made 
the success of a library independent of the im- 
pulses of subscriptions, the old City Library, 
whose existence for more than half a century 
had been a very fitful one, breathed its last in 
the arms of the Historical Society, which — 
endowed by Mr. Peabody with a gift of $20,000 
—has taken charge of its remains, and pre- 
serves them in the honor due to their present 
and daily increasing value. 

Your visit, ladies and gentlemen, will not 


be without its importance to us here in Balti- 
more. You will have helped to make an inter- 
est, which has heretofore been impulsive, con- 
tinuing and durable, until we have taken 
another step in this connection, and will have 
added to the libraries that we already have, — 
and whose uses are confined to those who can 
visit their halls, —a free public library, which 
will circulate among the people in their homes, 
at their firesides, the tressures of literature, 
science, and art, which will add learning in its 
broadest sense to knowledge, and place all 
classes of the community on the same footing 
as regards the means of acquiring it. 


Professor Etuiott, of Baltimore City Col- 
lege, gave an interesting account of the school 
library in that institution. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Mr. Noyes reported, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Acknowledgments, the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Confer- 
ence be tendered to the president and trustees 
of the Johns Hopkins University, to the 
librarian and trustees of the Peabody Institute, 
and to the librarian and officers of the Mary- 
land Historical Society, and Mercantile 
Library Association of Baltimore, for the cour- 
teous attentions and generous hospitality which 
have made this meeting so instructive and 
agreeable. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference 
be presented to Surgeon-General Barnes for his 
courtesy in furnishing for the use of the ses- 
sions of the Association in Washington the 
library rooms of the Army Medical Museum. 


Previous to adjournment President Gilman 
extended a general invitation to the delegates 
and visitors present to examine the buildings 
and laboratories of the University, and nearly 
all of them availed themselves of it. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet at 
Cincinnati, in May, 1882. 
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OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


WRITINGS OF H. D. THOREAU. 


EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. From the 
Journal of Henry D. Tuoreav. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal have the same won- 

derful keenness of observation, the same remarkable love of 

Nature, and the same original and individual style, which 

make all of Thoreau’s writings so valuable and attractive. 

WALDEN : or, Life in the Woods. $1.50. 

Their enchantment never palls upon the sense : they charm 
the reader into love of the scene, if not of the writer, and fill 
his memory with sweet and pleasant images of the beauty and 
mystery of Nature. —New York Tribune. 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRIMACK 
RIVERS. $r.50. 

If any would steal away from wintry skies into the regions 
of perpetual summer, let him take the proffered hand of 
‘Thoreau, and, by the side of a slender New England river, 
walk with the sages and poets of all ages. He cannot help 
butlearn, and cannot choose but admire. —7he /ndependent 
(New York). 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST. With a 
Biographical Sketch by R. W. Emerson, and a portrait. 
$1.50. 

Contents: Biographical Sketch, by R. W. Emerson; 
Natural History of Massachusetts; A Walk to Wachusett; 
The Landlord; A Winter Walk; The Succession of Forest 
Trees; Walking; Autumnal Tints; Wild Apples; Night 
and Moonlight. 

His observation of the phenomena of nature was most thor- 
ough, sympathetic, and profound; and his descriptions are 
of the best in literature. His ‘ Excursions” is the most 
original book we have lafely had, as well as the most valu- 
able record of exact observation of nature.—GerorGE 
Wituiam Curtis. 

THE MAINE WOODS. $1.50. 

Contents: Ktaadn; Chesuncook; The Allegash and 
East Branch. 

His power of observation seemed to indicate additional 
senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as with ear- 
trumpet; and his memory was a photographic register of all 
he saw and heard.—R. W. Emerson. 

CAPE COD. $1.50. 

Contents: The Shipwreck; Stage-Coach Views: The 
Plains of Nauset; The Beach; The Wellfleet Oysterman; 
The Beach again; Across the Cape; The Highland Light; 
The Sea and the Desert; Provincetown. 

A thoroughly fresh, original, and interesting book. —Boston 
Advertiser. 

LETTERS TO VARIOUS PERSONS, to which are 
added a few poems. $1.50. 

A YANKEE IN CANADA. With Antislavery and 
Reform Papers. $1.50. 

The first part of this book describes a trip to Canada. The 
second part comprises Slavery in Massachusetts; Prayers ; 
Civil Disobedience; A Plea for Capt. John Brown; Paradise 
(to be) Regained; Herald of Freedom; Thomas Carlyle and 
his Works; Life without Principle; Wendell Phillips before 
the Concord Lyceum ; The Last Days of John Brown. 


WRITINGS of JOHN BURROUGHS 


PEPACTON. $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Pepacton: a Summer Voyage; Springs; As 
Idyl of the Honey-Bee; Nature and the Poets; Notes by the 
Way; Foot-Paths; A Bunch of Herbs; Winter Pictures; 
A Camp in Maine; A Spring Relish. 


WAKE ROBIN. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Contents: The Return of the Birds; In the Hemlocks; 
Adirondac; Bird’s-Nests; Spring at the Capital; Birch 
Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and one of 
the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an author whose 
reputation will constantly increase; for what he does is not 
only an addition to our information, but to the good literature 


that we put on the shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne. 
—Hartford Courant. 


WINTER SUNSHINE. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of the Road; 
The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March Chronicle; Autumn 
Tides; The Apple; An October Abroad. 

This is a very charming little book. . . . The minuteness 
of his observation, the keenness of his perception, give him a 


real originality, and his sketches have a — oddity, 
vivacity, and freshness. Nation (New York). 


BIRDS AND POETS, wirn Oruer Papers. $1.50. 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of Nature; 
A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural Divinity; 
Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt Whitman); 
Before Genius; Before Beauty. 


There is about these essays, dealing chiefly with the charm 
of nature, a pastoral pleasure, a deep and thorough enjoyment 
of country beauty, that recalls the shepherds of Theocritus 
and Virgil. The first paper, on birds and poets, which gives 
its title to the book, is a delightful essay upon birds ani the 
poets who sang and sing of them.—London Examiner. 


LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. $r.50. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; Is it going 
to Rain? Speckled Trout; Birds and Birds; A Bed of 
Boughs; Birds’-Nesting; The Halcyon in Canada. 


Mr. Burroughs is one of nature’s most persuasive prophets. 
His love for the woods and the fields, and all that is therein, 
is so sincere and ardent that the reader is brought under its 
spell almost unawares. He is a close and careful observer, 
who has always something to tell us about the ways of nature 
which had been before unnoticed. Add to this that he is a 
man of singularly subtle imaginative perception, with a rare 
sense of humor, whose style is simplicity itself, and the charm 
of his writings can be imagined.—/Philadelphia North 


American. 
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